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ON THE 

CENSUS OF BERAE, 1901. 


INTRODUCTION. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE PROVINCE, A BRIEF SKETCH OF THE 
CENSUS OPERATIONS, TOGETHER WITH A SHORT ACCOUNT OF 
THE POPULAR SLIP SYSTEM AND COST OF THE CENSUS. 

1. On the night of the 1st of March 3901, for the fourth time in the 

history of Berar, a general Census was taken. 

Introductory. Census, which was taken on tlie night 

of the 7th November 1867, was a provincial one, but the last three were 
taken simultaneously throughout India ; the second one was taken on the l7th 
February 1881, and the third one on the 26th February 1891. Before describing 
how the Census operations were conducted and considering the results of the 
present Census, I propose giving a brief description of the province, together with 
its history, so far as it atfects the land tenures, and through them the condition 
of the people. 


Brief Description of the Province. 


2. Berar, otherwise officially known as the Hyderabad Assigned Dis- 
position, area and population, tricts, and commonly called Varhad or Barad by 
icc. the natives, is comparatively a small province, 

occupying a position which may he regarded as the navel of India, and lies 
between 19°30' and 2T'46' north latitude, and 76° and 79° 13' east longi- 
tude. In outline or shape it resembles to some extent the mainland of Europe. 
Its length from east to west does not exceed 150 miles, and its breadth averages 
144 miles. The total area of the province, according to the latest survey, is 
17,709'82 square miles, or of of British India ; in other woi’ds, Berar 
is intermediate in size between Switzerland and Greece. According to the present 
Census its population is 2.754,016 or ^^th of that of British India, or about three- 
fifths of that of London. Nearly 86’ 7 per cent, of the people are Hindus, and the 
language of the province is Marathi. The existence of Berar as a separate province 
dates from 1 853, when it was assigned for certain specific purposes to the British 
Government by His Highness the Nizam ; and since that time it is officially 
knowTi as the Hyderabad Assigned Districts. It finds a very obscure place in the 
pages of history. What little importance it possesses is chiefly derived from its 
superior soil and big cotton marts. In other respects, it is either uninteresting 
or unimportant to the outsider. 


3. Berar is hounded on the north by the Satpura mountains and the 

Central Provinces ; on the east by the Wardha 
oun anes. river and the Central Provinces ; on the south by 

the Painganga and His Highness the Nizam’s dominions ; on the west partly 
by His Highness the Nizam’s dominions and the Bombay district of Khanclesh. 

4. The province is naturally divisible into three distinct tracts of land 

„ ^ . almost parallel to each other, viz., first, the Melghat 

Natural divisions. rugged mountainous tract on the north ; 

second, the Payanghat or the wide plain in the middle running from west 
to east; and third, the Balaghat or the upland or hilly tract on the south, 
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Introdnc- stretching parallel to the plain in the middle. This threefold division Avill he 
found useful in explaining many of the statistics. 

5. On the extreme north of the province is the Melghat tract, com- 

. . . prising the Gawilgarh range, which is merely a 

ysica escription. section of the Satpnra mountains. In extreme 

length, north and south, this tract measures 38 miles, and east and west 60 miles. 
It is extremely rugged and broken into a succession of hills and valleys, which 
form extensive forests. This main ridge of the Satpnra mountains runs almost 
parallel to, and a few miles distant from, the middle wide plain of Berar. The 
highest summit on this ridge is Bairat, which attains a height of 4,200 feet above 
the level of the sea. The plateau of Chikalda, the sanitarium of Berar, stands at 
an elevation of 3,777 feet, and the old fort of Gawilgarh at 3,627 feet. Many 
rivers and streams take their rise from this tract, and the scenery at some of the 
summits is the most charming in Berar. “ The principal part of the whole range 
is formed of compact basalt, very much resembling that of the Giant’s Causeway.” 

Below this mountainous range lies the Payanghat, or valley of the Purna 
river. It is in fact a wide plain, varying in breadth from 40 to 50 miles and 
running from west to east across the middle of the province. It stands at an 
elevation of about 800 feet on the west, rising to 1,200 feet on the east above 
the level of the sea. This broad strip of champaign country contains soil of re- 
markably fine quality. “It is full of that deep rich black alluvial soil called 
regar, of almost inexhaustible fertility, and it undulates just enough to maintain 
a natural system of drainage.” Trees are few and far between, except near the 
hills ; and this tract possesses nothing of picturesque scenery. 

Southward beyond the Payanghat valley lies the Ajanta hilly tract, which 
intersects the province from west to east. The upland country above this tract 
is known as the Balaghat, and forms the northern limits of the tableland of the 
Deccan. The whole of it has no uniform features, and its maximum elevation does 
not exceed 2,000 feet. The principal part of the Ajanta range being trappean 
region, presents a pleasing aspect with its exuberant vegetation. Water is more 
plentiful and nearer to the surface than it is at the Payanghat valley. 

6. For administrative purposes Berar is divided into the following six 

Adm inistrative diviaioB.. twenty-two taluqs 


District. 

Amraoti 

Akola 

Ellichpur 

Buldana 

Wun 

Basim 



Taluq. 

Amraoti. 

Chandur. 

Morsi. 

Murtizapur. 

Akola. 

Akot. 

Balapur. 

Jalgaon. 

Khamgaon. 

Ellichpur. 

Daryapur. 

Melghat. 

Chikhli. 

Malkapur. 

Mehkar. 

Yeotmal. 

Darwha. 

Kelapur. 

Wun! 

Basim. 

Mangrul. 

Pusad. 
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Eivers. 


Lakes- 


Forests. 


7. The chief rivers are four, viz., the Tapti, the Wardha, the Puma and 

the Painganga. Of these, the Tapti is the only first 
class river ; but it forms the northern boundary 

of the province only for 30 miles. All the other principal rmers are in 
themselves tributaries. Of the rivers which maintain a running stream all 
the year round in the Payanghat there is only one, viz., the Puma, which 
in itself is a tributary of the Tapti. The Wardha and the Painganga form the 
eastern and southern boundaries respectively of the province. None of the 
tributaries of the last three rivers is of any great size. The supply of water they 
afford is irregular. In rainy season they maintain a stream of water, but in 
summer almost all of them are dry. 

8. There is not a single fresh water lake in the province. In the 

south-western corner of the province, there is a salt 
water lake called Lonar, measuring about three miles 

in circumference. It is situated on the plateau of the Balaghat, and is supposed 
to be a big crater of an extinct volcano. Lonar is considered to be one of the 
most interesting and striking natural curiosities. 

9. Berar does not possess any magnificent forest containing really valuable 

timber trees. The principal one is to be found in the 
north, where the tops and skirts of the Gawilgarh hills 

are almost covered with extensive forests of teak, tiwas and bamboo trees. On 
the western hills near Buldana, the teak in the form of a dense low shrub exists. 
Moreover, there are some forests of low wood on the length and breadth of 
the Ajanta range. The principal timber trees met with in the province are 
the following : — teak, tiwas, babul, bamboo, siwan, mhowa, nim, mango, pipal, 
anjan, tamarind, temburni, khair and sendhi. The total area of State-forests, 
as given in the Administration Report for 1899-1900, is 4,176 square miles, 
or 23-5 per cent, of the total area of the. province. These lands are divided 
into three classes, class A being primarily reserved for the production of timber 
and fuel, class B for fodder grass, and class C for pasture. 

10. The rainy season in Berar generally lasts from June to October, and is 

almost wholly due to the south-west monsoon. 
The average annual rainfall for the province for 
ten years (1891-1900) is 33’82 inches, as against 38-65 inches in the 
decade. I'he rainfall in each of the three natural divisions neces- 
sarily varies. In the Melghat tract it is the heaviest, in the Payanghat it is 
the lightest, and in the Balaghat it is medium. Berar being an agricultural 
province, the welfare of the majority of the people depends upon the seasonable- 
ness as well as the quantity of rain during each year. 

11. The climate of Berar varies considerably in different localities. It is 

always mild and temperate on the mountainous 
Melghat tract. On the tableland of the Balaghat, 

the thermometer stands lower and the climate is generally more salubrious 
than tliat on the low-land portion known as the Payanghat. On the Payanghat, 
hot weather sets in as soon as the harvesting is over. From the end of March to 
the middle of June the weather is exceptionally severe here. For about a month 
and-a-half before the setting in of the rains, the sun is very powerful and many 
streams are dried up, and sometimes the temperatures registered are found to be 
the highest of the day in the whole of India. In rainy season, the air is moist 
and cool. The mornings and nights of a certain portion of the cold weather are 
excessively cold ; but the heat in the day time, under exposure to the rays of the 
sun, is still great. On the Balaghat, and specially on its western part, the 
climate is most enjoyable during the cold weather, as there are no great extremes 
of heat and cold. 

12. The soil is generally very fertile and quite a variety of crops are grown. 

Agricultural produce. principal of which are cotton, jowari (great millet), 

wheat, oil-seed and gram. The province is famous 
for its cotton, of which large quantities are exported every year. Out of the 
total of 6,820,124 acres of land under crop in 1900-1901, 35 84 per cent, was 


the last 
previous 


Climate- 


Introduc- 
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Introduc- sown with cotton and 42’41 per cent, with jowari or great millet, which is 
p^®“' ordinary food of the masses of the people. Wheat flour is generally used 

rara> 13. jjy wealthy classes. The area under wheat crop for the same year was 
only 3 65 per cent, of the land under cultivation. The other less impor- 
tant crops are pigeon pea (tur), spiked millet (bajri), sisamum, rice, chillis, 
tobacco, lac, safflower, lentils, peas, til and hemp, etc. 


13. The manufactures of the province are confined chiefly to twist and yam, 
Manufactures and local indus- coarse cotton cloth and oil. Cotton presses and 

ginning factories worked by steam power are by 
far the most important industries in the province. Altogether there are at 
present 41 cotton presses and 105 ginning factories. The chief centres of 
cotton ti’ade are Amraoti, Akola, Akot, Khamgaon, Shegaon, Karanja, Dhaman- 
gaon and Yeotmal. Each of these places possesses a number of ginning 
factories and cotton presses. At Badnera there is a cotton spinning and 
weaving mill. ^ In most of the villages coarse cloths, called khadi and dhotar, 
are woven, chiefly by the lower classes ; but the industry is on the decline owing 
to the supply of cheaper and better cloth from the mills. At Karanja and Khola- 
pur silk-weaving still goes on though on a very small scale. There are four oil 
mills in the province, which are worked by steW power. Two of them are at 
Amraoti, one is at Akola, and the other is at Shegaon. Carpets are manufactured 
at Akot, Ellichpur and Balapur ; but their number is not as large nor are they as 
famous as they once used to be. Ellichpur, Ker-Parsopant (in Wun) and Bisod 
(in Basim) are noted for their dyes. 

14. A portion of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway runs right through 

Commuuications. province from west “to east and 

covers a distance of 150 miles. Besides this, there 
are two small branch lines connecting Amraoti with Badnera, and Khamgaon 
with Jalamb. The lengths of these lines are six and eight miles respectively. 

§^^^ice at map Ko. I will show that in every district and in almost every 
taluq there are at present good metalled roads establishing easy communication 
between places of more or less importance. 


Past amd present land tenures. 
161 2 by 


15. Till the middle of the last century the tenure of land, except bv grant 

was very loose in Berar. The first regular revenue 
settlement in Berar is said to have been made in 
fu - Ambar, who confirmed his ryots in the formal possession of 

the specific fields. According to Grant-Duff, he levied a fixed assessment 
on the estimated produce, commuted to money value. The hereditary revenue 
officers of Berar, however, say that the assessment was on quality of the land 
at so much per bigha. Soon after the death of Malik Ambar, this province was 
apn subjugated by the Moghals ; and suffered very much from their system 
of rack-renting as well as from the plundering expeditions of the Marathas. ^ The 
next eighty years which folloived {i e., from 1724 to 1804) may be described as a 
period of double government (“Do Amli”), and as mi^it be^x^ectT;^^^^^^ 
of anal chy and confusion. Lands were generally held on a yearly lease. A man 
could not ahyays bequeath or alienate his holding without the authority of the 
oftcialj and all durable rights gradually disappears followed a period of 

about 49 jears, during which Berar was under the sole sovereignty of the Kizam 
Land revenue was during this period generally farmed out to publicans who 
never respected the usual rates, but squeezed as much as they could o-et out of tL 

poor cultn ators. In some places land revenue was regularly sold by\.uction and 

not being content with this, it is said that Raja Chandu Lai disposed^ orthr’same 
different buyers at the same time. So that when, by the treaty 
o 18o3, the province came under British administration, a portion of the land had 
gone out of cultivation on account of the evils of rack-rentino- and the insecurity of 

“““ amoumed to oBTy 


• ^erar Gazetteer, p. 263 . 
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The following paragraph, extracted from the Berar Gazetteer, briefly sums Inteoduc- 

up the characteristic features of the present land tenure in Berar : — tion. 

Para. 16 . 

“The English Government has now (1869) placed the tenure of land in Berar on a 
“ stable foundation. After some hesitation (for a settlement on the North-West Provinces model 
“ was first actually ordered) the Bombay system of Survey and Settlement according to fields 
“ has been adopted. The whole country is being surveyed, marked off into plots, and assessed 
“at rates which hold good for thirty years. Subject to certain restrictions, the occupant is 
“ absolute proprietor of his holding ; may sell, let, or mortgage it, or any part of it ; cultivate it, 

“ or leave it waste, so long as he pays its assessment, which is fixed for the term of the 
“ settlement (usually thirty years), and may then be revised only on general principles ; t.«., 

“ the assessment of an entire district or village may be raised or lowered as may seem expe- 
“ dient, but the impost may not be altered to the detriment of any occupant on account of his 

“ own improvements Thus in fifteen years the Berar cultivator has passed from 

“ all the evils of rack-renting, personal insecurity, and uncertain ownership of land, to a safe 
“ property and a fixed assessment.” 


The passages given below (abridged from the Berar Administration Report for 
1892-93) throw further light on the subject. 

The land tenures of the province may be divided into (i) ordinary land 
tenures and (2) exceptional tenures. The ordinary land tenures are by cultivation 
occupancy, which may be thus classified : — (a) Khatedars or registered occupants 
holding direct from Government, the fields being registered in their names ; 
(6) co-sharers and co-occupants possessing interests somewhat similar in kind to 
those of the registered occupants ; and (c) tenants or lessees of Khatedars, co-share.rs 
or co-occupants. The three exceptional kinds of tenures are Jagir, Izara and Inam 
The Jagir is any rent-free holding of one or more whole villages, generally granted 
by past rulers. The Izardar is the lessee of an integral waste village farmed out 
to him by Government on a lease which may be granted for any term not exceeding 
beyond the next settlement of the taluq in which the village is situated. For the 
first three years no rent is paid. From the fourth year a nominal rent is levied, 
which goes on increasing year by year until the full revenue assessment is reached. 
The term " Inam ” is applied to fields just as Jagir is applied to villages. Inams 
were sometimes granted for religious or charitable objects, and were soijaetimes 
personal by origin. 

The first settlements introduced in 1862 expired in 1891, when revision 
operations, chiefly confined to corrections and inspections of the boundary-marks, 
commenced. Year by year proposals for the revision settlement of a few taluqs 
are being sanctioned by the Government of India and the rates are proclaimed. 
With the exception of three taluqs of the Wun district the revision operations of 
the province came to a close in 1901. 

The land revenue demand in 1900-1901 was Rs.77,76,587-2-9 as against 
Ils.69,71,980 in 1891-92, showing an increase of Rs.8,04,607-2-9, which may be 
attributed partly to the increase in the area under cultivation and partly to 
enhanced assessment made after the recent revision survey operations. The chief 
groimds for justification of the increase in the rates on revision were, a better value 
of land, improvement in the prices of food-grains, increase in the agricultural stocks, 
etc., and improvement in communications. The fact that the rates have not falleu 
heavily on the agriculturists is evident from the speedy recovery of the province 
from the effects of the two recent famines, an account of which will be found in 
Chapter II, paragraph 76. 


Brief Sketch of Census Operations. 

16. For census purposes each taluq was divided into Charges, and these were 

again subdivided into Circles, and circles into Blocks. 
of Each charge consisted of a group of circles and was 

placed under a Charge Superintendent. The circle was 
a compact group of 10 to 15 blocks or about 500 houses, under a Supervisor. The 
block was the smallest unit, containing 30 to 50 houses, in charge of an Enumerator. 
Each Charge Superintendent was supplied with a copy of the map showing the 
extent of his charge and also a list of the villages in it, and he went with the 
Supervisors over their respective circles, and examined the list of villages and also 
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the map of his charge. The Supervisors then divided their circles into blocks, each 
containing from 30 to 50 houses, and submitted their reports, giving the requisite 
information for the preparation of the General Registers for rural and urban areas. 
The Census divisions and the maps thus made were then carefully revised and where 
necessary, corrected by the Deputy Commissioners. The General Registers were 
prepared for each taluq in the district, and they formed the basis of the preliminary 
census operations. The Supervisors numbered the houses in each village soon after 
the rains, and prepared the Circle and House Lists. About the same time meetings 
of the superior census agency, such as Tahsildars and Charge Superintendents, 
etc., were held at the head-quarters of each district for giving them the neces- 
sary instructions, supplemented by actual demonstrations of the way in which 
the schedules were to be filled up. They in their turn instructed the Supervisors, 
saw that the latter instructed the Enumerators and made them actually fill up the 
schedules for some persons of different castes and religions. By the middle of 
November the census forms were distributed through the Supervisors to all the 
Enumerators, who prepared the Block Lists from the House Lists. These lists 
served as their guide to the houses and places they had to visit. The prelimi- 
nary enumeration was made in rural areas between the 15th and 31st January, 
and in urban areas between the 1st and 10th February. In this enumeration the 
Enumerators filled up carefully beforehand all the entries in the enumeration 
books for all persons who ordinarily lived in and were likely to be there on the 
night of the 1st of March. By this step their onerous duties on the Census night 
were reduced to a minimum : they had then simply to go round each house and 
enquire whether any new-comer was present or if any person already enumerated 
was no longer there. If the former, they had to make a fresh entry, and if the 
latter, simply to cancel the entry already made. If neither was the case, they 
had simply to wend their way to another house and there again follow the same 
procedure. In special tracts, such as the Melghat taluq and the hilly parts of the 
Yeotmal and Wun taluqs, the final Census was taken on the morning of the 2nd, 
instead of on the night of the 1st, March ; nevertheless the result was made 
synchrdhous by entering only those persons who were present on the previous 
night. Closest supervision over the Enumerators’ work was exercised not only 
by Supervisors and Charge Superintendents, but also by Tahsildars, Taluq Officers, 
Deputy Commissioners and other inspecting officers. 


On the 2nd of March all the Enumerators met their Supervisors and pre- 
pared their abstracts, showing the number of occupied houses, males and females 
in their respective blocks. The Supervisors after checking them prepared their circle 
summaries by combining the block totals within their respective circles and for- 
warded or personally took them to the Tahsildars, who with the assistance of the 
Charge Superintendents prepared the charge summaries and reported the totals for 
their taluqs to the Deputy Commissioners. These totals were combined under 
the supervision of a Gazetted Officer, who telegraphed the district totals to the 
Provincial Superintendent of Census and the Census Commissioner for India 
by the 7th of March at the latest. In 1891 such totals were telegraphed from 
some districts eleven days and from one district as late as eighteen days after the 
Census. It may be mentioned that in August 1901, when the final or corrected 
totals were arrived at, it was found that the first totals for occupied houses were 
overstated by 333, and those of the total population understated by 1,598 or -0058 
per cent. These slight differences were due to the fact that the figures for the 
Melghat taluq in the Ellichpur district, owing to its extreme remoteness, could 
not reach in time for inclusion in the district summary, in which the totals pre- 
pared from the preliminary record of that taluq had therefore to be utilized, ^on 
after the Census was over, the Tahsildars collected all the enumeration books 
of their respective taluqs and forwarded them to the census office at AmraotL 
The results given in the enumeration books are believed by District Officers to be 
fairly accurate. The fact that this time the work of checking the preliminary 
enumeration was better conducted, coupled with the employment of a more efficient 
census agency, leads me to conclude that the margin of error was smaller in 1901 
than in any of the previous censuses. 
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Abstraction and Tabulation. 

17. The enumeration books were subsequently abstracted on the slip system, 

... .. jinvin- which was adopted on the present occasion by order 

ftommissionei- for India, in lieu of the 
tick system. It was a modification of the system adopted in the Bavarian census 
of 1871 by Professor Von Mayr. It will not be out of place to give here a brief 
description of the two systems and to briefly contrast them. A detailed descrip- 
tion of the slip system and its merits will, however, be found in the Administrative 
Volume. 

18. Under the old or tick system the entries in the schedules were abstracted 

Tick s stem called the abstraction sheets by marking 

1C sys em- ^ stroke or tick for each person enumerated in the 

appropriate column against the right age period of the sheet. The totals and 
cross totals of the strokes on the sheets gave the block totals for religion, sex, 
civil condition and age periods. These after undergoing certain tests and a certain 
percentage being re-abstracted ab initio, were entered in the tabulation registers, 
where the block totals were combined into village totals, and the latter into those 
for town and taluq. This system otfered to the abstractors a strong temptation to 
fudging, as the difficulty of ticking in the right column against the appropriate age 
period was great. The checking work had to be done very carefully, which often 
necessitated re-abstraction and on some occasions the enumeration books had to be 
re-abstracted a second time. 

19. The slip system, as the name suggests, is a system under which the full 

The slip system. Census history of every person enumerated in each 

block is copied on a slip of paper. The slips that were 
used differed in (|) colour, ( 2 ) top shape, and ( 3 ) size ; colour showed religion, top 
shape sex, and size civil condition, thus : — 


Males. 


Married. 




Females.# 


Unmarried. 
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Widowed. 
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Thus a complete slip represented a male, while the one with the right hand top 
comer cut off represented a female. Posters were told to remember that just as 
I^rsons are ordinarily unmarried when they are young, married when they grow 
up, and widowed towards the end of life, so the unmarried slips were the shortest, 
the married longer, and the widowed the longest of all. Yellow slips were used 
for Hindus ; those of whitey brown for Musalmans ; red ones for Jains ; green ones 
for Animistics, and those of blue colour for other religions, such as Christian, 
Zoroastrian, Sikh, &c.* Thus each slip by itself and without the help of anything 
else showed the sex, the religion and the civil condition of the person it represented. 
The process of abstraction or writing on the slips and sorting them wiU now be 
briefly described. 

20. An abstractor or slip poster has before him a set of thirty pigeon-holes 

consisting of six horizontal and five vertical rows, in 
Process of abstraction and tabu- ^^ich slips of various colours and shapes are placed 
lataon by slips. according to the prescribed arrangement. Taking the 

enumeration book he looks at the first entry, and if the person entered be a ffindu 
married male, he takes a yellow complete slip from the appropriate pigeon-hole and 
enters on it the required entries from the schedule and lays it down face upwards 
and goes on to the next person and deals with him in the same manner, and so on 
till his enumeration book is all written on to slips. The following is an illustra- 
tion of a slip written by a poster : — 

The size and shape of this slip, which may be assumed to be of yellow 

colour, show that the slip represents 


Murtizapur. 


132 

1 


a married Hindu female. The name 
Murtizapur, on the extreme left hand 
top comer of the slip, is the name of 
the taluq to which the enumeration 
book belongs ; means that the book 
under abstraction bears the number 
of 132 and that the serial number of 
person abstracted is one. These three 
items are written to verify any given 
slip or to replace a slip that has been 
lost. The remaining entries, which are 
written on the right hand side of the 
slip, show that the woman is of Smarth 
sect, 35 years old. Brahmin by caste, no 
principal occupation (since a blank line 
means that the corresponding column in 
the schedule is left blank), no subsidiary 
occupation, is dependent on a patwari, 
was born in the Akola district, talks 
Marathi at home, is also literate in 
that language, and does not know 
English. Infirmities are written on 
separate slips. A certain percentage 
of the slips copied by abstractors are 
checked by checkers with the original 
entries while they are being posted 
and also after the completion of the 
work. The slips referring to every 
into a bundle. The bundles of slips for a given unit 

_ for being sorted. If it is wanted to know the number of 

males and females of each religion in a town, the slips are sorted by religion and 
then by sexes, i.e., according to colour and top shape of the slips. If it is further 
required to know the number of the unmarried, married and widowed of each class, 
the slips are sorted according to their respective sizes and made into bundles of 
100 each and tbe balance into one of less than one hundred slips. The slips are 
thus sorted according to the headings of the various census tables. This work 


Smarth. 


35 


Brahman. 


Patwari. 

Akola. 


Marathi. 


Marathi. 


block are made up 
are then given out 


* A coloured sketch oi the slips used is given on the frontispiece to this Report, 
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is also checked by a staff of checkers. The total number of slips of each kind 
are counted by the bundles and the result is put down in tabulation registers 
having the required headings. From these registers, in most of which the taluq 
is the unit, the final census tables are compiled. 

21. The decided advantages which the present system has over the former 

tick system will now be noticed. In order to collect 
entries, it is no longer necessary to keep .the 
enumeration books circulating from hand to hand until 
the abstraction for all the sheets is over and probably long after they are torn to 
pieces. In the same manner it is no longer necessary to sort males and females, 
by running the eye over a crowd of males and females enumerated in a schedule 
or to sort professions from a column containing a long row of several names of 
professions. In adding up the information sorted, the worker’s eye has not now 
to run over the rows of strokes of the old system until it gets weary and pos- 
sibly puzzled. If the sorting has been done carefully, the sorter may trust to his 
fingers more than to his eye as he counts. Except for a few tables it is no longer 
necessary to combine the block totals into village or town totals and the latter into 
taluq totals ; the taluq is ordinarily the unit of tabulation. Adding up small 
figures is now a thing of the past : we now add by hundreds generally and only rarely 
by smaller figures. The new system admits of effective checks being applied with 
the greatest ease and thus prevent fudging. There cannot be two opinions as to 
the advantages of the new system both of abstraction and tabulation, as it has 
proved remarkably successful in point of simplicity, speed and accuracy. 

22. For the first few weeks the work of posting slips was done slowly. 

On an average a poster wrote 275 slips in a day ; but 
later on the average increased to 350 slips per day, 

and a good poster wrote as many as 550 slips per day. 

23. The work of abstraction was commenced on the 18th March and finished, 

Comparison of the period and together with its checking, On 5th June 1901, U, it 
cost reauired for abstraction and took 2 months and 17 days. On an average 110 
tabulation m 1891 and 1901. posters per day were employed on this work. In 

1891 it was finished in about three months by an average of 188 abstractors per 
day exclusive of checking, for which information is not available, though I know 
that a number of hands were employed for some months to test the work of 
abstraction. The tabulation (sorting) was finished in 6 months and 10 days (from 
6th June to 17th January 1902), by 60 workers per day on an average. In 1891 
it was done in about seven months and a half by 44 tabulators on an average work- 
ing per day. The cost of abstraction in 1901 was Rs. 7,057-0-3 and that of 
tabulation was Rs.13,005-15-11. Both the costs cannot be compared with those of 
1891 as they are not shown separately but lumped together with that of com- 
pilation in the statement of account given in the Census Report for that year. 

24. Such were the lines on which the general plan of the taking of the 

present Census and also that for the preparation of its 
results were adopted. The various stages of the 

operations, how they were carried out and also the points which called for remark, 
have been dealt with more fully and their utility discussed in the Administrative 
Volume. The latter also contains the Provincial Census Code and copies of the 
important circulars, etc., issued and specimens of the various forms used in the 
census operations. It is hoped that the volume will prove at the next census 
a reliable vade mecum to the census officers. 


Bate of progress. 


Administrative volume. 


Cost of Census. 


25. A detailed account of the census expenditure will be given in the 

Administrative Volvmie. The cost of the actual 
Enumeration or the taking of the Census was only 
Rs.3,800 or Re.1-6 per thousand of population, as against Rs.4,454 or Re.1-8 
per thousand in 1891, Approximately the total cost of the whole undertaking, 
including the printing of the Report and Tables, etc , would, however, come to 
Rs. 66,000, of which Rs. 3,000 have been incurred on account of the enumeration, 
abstraction and tabulation of the records of Secunderabad, the Hyderabad Resi- 
dency Bazars and the Hyderabad Contingent Stations and the Railway population 


Introduc 
tion. 
Para. 25 
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within the Nizam’s Dominions, as against Rs.3,686 in 1891. The total expendi- 
ture for Berar will amount to about Rs.63,(X)0, of which Rs.717 will be contributed 
from Municipal funds. If we deduct the receipts from the sale of furniture, waste 
paper, &c., which would amount to about Rs 600, the net cost would come to 
Rs. 61'700 or Rs. 22-6-6 per thousand of population as against Rs. 41,377 or Rs.l4 
per thousand of population in 1891, The present census expenditure cannot be 
accurately compared either with that of 1891 or 1881, as they both gave only 
extra cost as shown in the Finance and Revenue Accounts. The large excess of 
expenditure on the present occasion is chiefly due to two causes, viz. — (i) Differ- 
ence in the procedure of debiting the salaries of census officers : in 1881 and 1891 
the salaries of all Government officers employed on census were charged to ordinaiy 
administrative heads and not debited to Census as has been done now ; and this 
difference in the procedure is alone responsible for an increase of Rs. 16,000. 
(2) The increase in the number of volumes to be printed : for the sake of convenience 
and uniformity throughout India, this Report and the one on the Administration 
of Census, and also the Imperial and Provincial Tables have been printed separately 
and bound into four separate volumes. In 1881 and 1891 both the Tables were 
compressed and bound with the Census Report into one volume, owing to which 
the printing and binding charges in those years were comparatively small. 

26. Sanads or certiflcates of different classes w^ere granted to subordinate 
. officials (other than Tahsildars) and non-officials for 
Tended by^cSls Md noToffi- specially good work done in connection with the enu- 
cials. meration. I now take this opportunity of recording 

my obligations to all Deputy Commissioners and other officials, &c., who have 
assisted me. When the preliminary arrangements were taken in hand, the former 
were hard pressed with famine work and the Census necessarily threw extra work 
on them, yet they gave their cordial co-operation. In each district an Extra Assis- 
tant Commissioner was appointed to be in general charge of Census operations 

under the control of the Deputy Commissioner. Their 
names are given in the margin. My special acknow- 
ledgments are due to them and to the Deputy Com- 
missioners, as it is mainly due to their efforts that the 
enumeration was so successful. Among the Deputy 
Commissioners, Major R. P. Colomb, Buldana, entered thoroughly into the opera- 
tions and carried them through in a most successful manner. My thanks are also 
due to the following officials and non-officials : — 

Mr. R. M. Williamson, Deputy Conservator of Forests, was Charge Superin- 
tendent of the Forest area classed A in the Melghat taluq. It was through his 
exertions that the Census was taken in that mountainous taluq in so satisfactory 


Mr. B. B. Sale, Amraoti. 

V. N. Dandekar, Akola. 

G 'W. Baput, Ellichpur 
„ G, S. Naidu, Buldana. 

Bai Bahadur N. G Sarkar, Wun. 
Hr. T G. Faranjpe, Basim. 


a manner. 

The Deputy Commissioner, Akola, rightly brings to notice the name of Mr. V. 
M. Mahajani, Vice-Chairman of Akola Municipality, for having acted as Charge 
Superintendent of Akola town in a most commendable manner. I am also indebt- 
ed to him and to Mr. G. S. Khaparde, Vice-Chairman of Amraoti Municipality, 
for the help they gave me in the work of classification of castes. 

Among the Tahsildars, Mr. K. P. Bhat of Darwha and Mr. Sorabji Shapurji 
of Murtizapur deserve special praise for the thorough arrangements made by them 
in their respectAe taluqs. 

Among the Census officers of the Hyderabad Contingent Stations, &c., my thanks 
are due to Captain E. J. M. Wood of Hingoli, Captain F. F. Major of Jalna and Rao 
Bahadur B. K. Joshi of the Hyderabad Residency Bazars for the able and economic 
manner in which they conducted the Census operations in their respective stations. 

In the work of Abstraction and Tabulation I was assisted by Mr. G. W. Baput, 
Extra Assistant Commissioner, to whom I am much indebted for the valuable 
help he gave me in the classification of castes as well as for the manner in which 
he performed the duties of a Deputy Superintendent of Census. 

Messrs. Govind Hari and Vinayak Shripat, Excise Inspectors, whose services 
were specially borrowed, have worked exceedingly well. This is the third time 
that they have been engaged in compiling Census statistics. 

My Head Clerk, hir. D. V . Gokhale, was of the greatest possible assistance to 
me throughout the Census operations, including the translation of the Census Code 
and the preparation of statistics for the report. 
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CHAPTER I. 


DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION 


Area. 


District areas. 


(TABLES I, III, IV and V.) 

Area. 

27. The total area of Berar, according to the latest survey, is 1 7,709'82 square 

miles. In the Census Report for 1891 it is given as 
17,717-87 square miles. This difference is not, however, 

due to any change in the limits of the province, hut to the revision of survey field 
operations. In point of size, there is no other province or state in India w-hich is 
equal to Berar. Compared with the small countries in Europe, however, it is a 
little larger than Switzerland. 

28. The average area of a district in Berar is 2,952 square miles, and only 

the Basim district is in reality of about this size. The 
largest district is Wun, with an area of 3,909-84 square 

miles, which comprises the eastern*portion of the southern hilly tract of Balaghat. 
It is sparsely populated. In point of area the six districts of the province 
stand in the following order; — (1) Wun 3,909-84 square miles, (2) Basim 
2,949-26 square miles, (3) Buldana 2,808-81 square miles, (4) Amraoti 2,759-20 
square miles, (5) Akola 2,677 39 square miles and (6) Ellichpur 2,605-32 square 
miles. 

29. Since 1891 there has been no change in the areas of the Amraoti and Bul- 

dana districts. The difference of 18 square miles in the 
Changeg “ the areas of dis- areas of the Akola and Ellichpur districts is due to the 
c B since . transfer of five villages from the Melghat taluq in the 

latter district to the Jalgaon taluq in the former district. The decreases of 
6-66 square miles in the area of the Basim district and I -39 square miles in that of 
the Wun district are due to the corrections of measurement. 


Population. 

30. The total population of Berar by the present census is 2,754, 016,* or about 

half of that o^ the State of Mysore, or about three- 
fifths of that of the city of London. In the Census 
Report for 1891, it was observed that in population Berar was rather larger than 
Sindh, Kashmir or the Baroda State. But after an interval of ten years and three 
days these remarks no longer hold good, save as regards the Baroda State. The 
population of this Province is now nearly half a million less than that of Sindh, 
about a hundred and fifty thousand less than that of Kashmir, but it exceeds that 
of the Baroda State by nearly eight hundred thousand. 

31. Imperial Table I shows the area, houses and population of each district. 

Provincial Table I gives the same information by taluqs. 
Arranged in the order of population, the six districts 


District population 
stand thus : — 


(1) Amraoti 

(2) Akola 

(3) Wun 

(4) Buldana 

(5) Basim 

(6) Ellichpur 


Population. 

630,118 
582,540 
466,929 
423,616 
, 353,410 

, 297,403 


Total ...2,754,016 


* Of these, 1,394,300 are males and 1.359,716 females. 
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Percentage in eacb diitrict to 
total population. 


32. It wiU be seen that the Amraoti district heads the list. It contains 22'9 

per cent, of the total population of Berar. Next in 
rank is Akola, with a percentage of 21-2. Its popula- 
tion is nearly double of that of Ellichpur, which district 

is the last in the list, and contains only 10-8 per cent, of the total provincial popula- 
tion. Wun comes third in rank. It has a population of a few thousand more than 
the average district population of Berar (459,002). The remaining two districts of 
Buldana and Basim contain 15’4 and 12’8 per cent, respectively of the total popu- 
lation of the province. 

33. In population, the Amraoti district is nearly equal to that of the Bombay 

district of Surat (637,017) or to the North-Western 
Provinces district of Banda (631,058); Akola to the 
rtth .«.» iMnas u. Ml.. Pro Ws district of Chonda (601,633) ; Emch- 

pur to the Bombay district of Broach (291,763) ; Wun to the Central Provinces 
district of Saugor (471,046) ; Buldana to the North-Western Provinces district of 
Garhwal (429,900) and Basim to the Bombay district of Thar Parkar (363,894). 

34. Of the 22 taluqs into which the six districts are divided, that containing 

the greatest number of inhabitants is Chandur in the 
nqpop ion. Amraoti district. Its population is 192,805, which is 
la^er than that of the little province of Coorg by about 12,000. The taluq con- 
taining the smallest population (36,670) is Melghat in the Ellichpur district. It 
comprises the mountainous tract on the extreme north of the province. With 
reference to population, the 22 taluqs may be grouped thus : — 


Between 175,000 and 200,000 

... Chandur and Amraoti. 

Do. 

150,000 and 175,000 

... Malkapur, Darwha, Basim and Akola. 

Do. 

125,000 and 150,000 

... Ellichpur, Morsi, Akot and Chikhli. 

... Yeotmal, Mehkar, Murtizapur, Darya- 

Do. 

100,000 and 125,000 



pur, Pusad, Balapur, Eelapur and 
Khamgaon. 

Do. 

80,000 and 100,000 

... Mangrol, Jalgaon and Wun, 

Under 

40,000 

... Melghat. 


Density. 

35. The relation between area and population will now be considered. The 

population of Berar being 2,754,016 and its area 
^ 17,709‘82 square miles, the number of persons to the 

square mile is 155, as against 163 in 1891. Map No. n shows how the density 
varies from taluq to taluq at the present census. 

36. Taken as a whole, Berar is not’thickly populated. It is, however, more 

thickly populated than its neighbouring countries, viz., 
the Central Provinces, the Bombay Presidency and 
Hyderabad Territory. It is below the North-Western 

Provinces, Bengal, Madras or Punjab. It is, however, more closely populated 
than Scotland or Ireland. The densities of some of the provinces in India and 
Great Britain and Ireland are given here for purposes of comparison : — 


Comparison with other provin- 
ces. 


Berar 

Persons to 
the square 
mile. 

... 155 

Madras 

Persons to 
the square 
mile. 

... 269 

Bombay 

Central Provinces ... 

... 135 

... 102 

Hyderabad (Deccan)... 

... 135 

Punjab 

... 179 

Mysore 

... 198 

North-Western Provinces 

... 445 

Kashmir 

... 36 

Bengal 

... 413 

Baroda 

... 241 

England 

... 540 

Scotland 

... 135 

Wales 

... 204 

Ireland 

... 144 



Switzerland 

... 207 
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37. The density of each district is shown in Subsidiary Table I, which is given Chap. 

j Jl _ T _ • 1 _ J. _ A _ -1 Jl - 1 i* 


Density in districts. 


at the end of this chapter. Arranged in the order of 
density, the six districts stand thus : — (1) Amraoti, 
(2) Akola, (3) Buldana, (4) Basim, (5) Wun and (6) Ellichpur. Amraoti, which 
stands fir^, has a density of 228 persons per square mile. Ellichpur occupies the 
last rank in point of population and density (114 persons per square mile), but this 
is due to the abnormal Melghat taluq which this district contains ; it is a taluq, 
the largest in area (1,631 square miles), but thinnest in population (36,670). 
Excluding this taluq, the density for the district is 268 per square mile. 

38. 


Cansei of divergence in density. 


The high figures for the Amraoti, Akola and Ellichpur districts (exclud- 
ing the Melghat taluq) may be explained by the fact 
that they possess a larger number of towns and large 
villages, and by the comparative absence in them of unculturable areas and 
hilly tracts which characterise the southern districts of Berar from the northern 
ones except the Melghat taluq. Such hilly tracts materially contribute to vary 
the density in different districts. These causes are also applicable to the variation 
in density in different taluqs which make up the six districts of the province. 


39. The present census, which was taken after an interval of ten years 

and three days, shows that the population of Berar has 
decreased by 143,475 or by 4-9 percent. With the 
decrease in the population, there has been a general 
decrease in the density during the decade. It is noticeable in every district except 
Akola, where the increase is, however, very slight (nearly three persons per square 
mile). The causes of these variations will be considered in the next chapter on the 
movement of population. Subsidiary Table I compares the mean density of popu- 
lation per square mile by districts and also by taluqs since 1867. Its last column 
shows that there has been since 1867 a net increase of 30 persons per square mile 
in the density of the population of Berar. The increase is visible in every district 
throughout the province, ranging from 7 to 47 persons per square mile. 


40. Taking now the taluqs, Ellichpur is the most densely populated, having a 

density of 311 persons per square mile. It equals 
of talav accord- ^j^^t of Gloucestershire. The most sparsely inhabited 
taluq in the province is Melghat in the Ellichpur 
district with a density of 22. It is slightly higher than that of the Scottish county 
of Inverness. The density of the remaining taluqs ranges from 86 to 267 persons 
per square mile. For the purpose of classrfication, the 22 taluqs are shown on the 
map in six groups according to their density per square mile, thus : — 


(1) Densely populated, i.«., having a density between 

253 and 311. 

(2) Fairly densely populated, i.e., having a density 

between 200 and 250. 

(3) Average densely populated, i.e., having a density 

between 150 and 200. 

(4) Thinly populated, i.e., having a density between 

100 and 150. 

(5) Sparsely populated, i.e., having a density between 

85 and 100. 

(6) Very sparsely populated, i.e., having a density of 

22 . 


Ellichpur, Akot and Amraoti 

Khamgaon, Morsi, Daryapur, Chan- 
dur, Malkapur, Jalgaon and Akola. 

Murtizapur and Balapur. 

Darwha, Basim, Mangrul, Yeotmal 
Chikhli and Mehkar. 

Wun, Kelapor and Posad. 

Melghat. 


It will be seen that the 12 taluqs of the first three groups have their densities 
above the mean provincial density : they are the taluqs which comprise the 
Payanghat vaUey or the central plain tract. The nine taluqs of the next two 
groups are situated on the Balaghat or upland tract of the province ; their 
densities are much below that of the provincial average. The remaining taluq of 
the last group comprises the mountainous forest region on the north of the 
province. 
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Agricultural Statistics. 

41. A reference to Subsidiary Table II will show that in Berar 97 2 per cent 

of its culturable land is already under cultivation as 
.Agricultural Statistics in rela- against 95T in 1891. On an average, each individual 
tion to population- total population in Berar has 2‘9 acres of 

cultivated land. Very nearly the same average comes also for the total culturable 
land. Of the districts, Amraoti, Akola, Ellichpur (without Melghat) and 
Buldana have hardly any land available for cultivation, the percentage of land under 
cultivation in them being from 99 6 to 99 9. The average number of acres of 
cultivated and also that of culturable land per head in the first three districts 
being 2 4, 2 5, and 21 respectively, any further increase in the agricultural popu- 
lation in them must, therefore, “ be attended by a decrease in the means of sus- 
tenance falling to the lot of each individual.” In the Melghat taluq there is about 
30 per cent, of the culturable land still not taken up for cultivation. In the Basim 
district the margin of land available for cultivation is very small, being only about 
2 per cent. It is in the remaining district of Wun that the area of culturable land 
not taken up is comparatively large, i.e., 9 per cent. As this district is sparsely 
inhabited, the density of population to the square mile being 119, there is some 
probability of an increase in the population. But 131,647 acres of the culturable 
land not taken up lie in the Wun, Darwha and Kelapur taluqs, which are in the 
midst of hilly tracts, and consequently inconvenient or unprofitable to cultivate. 


Towns and Villages. 


42. In Berar there are in all 44 towns and 5,710 inhabited villages, as against 

39 and 5,785 respectively in 1891. In 1881 there 
Towns and Vil agog. 34 towns and 5,551 villages. The details for each 

district and taluq are given in Provincial Table I. The towns and villages are 
broadly grouped according to size in Table III. Table IV gives the population of 
towns with variations since 1867. 


43. The term “ village ” denotes the area which has been demarcated by 

survey for revenue purposes as a mama or kasba, 
* village and a mazras or hamlets contained within the area of 

a village are treated for census purposes as parts of it. 
A “ town ” includes every municipality of whatever size, all civil lines not in- 
cluded within municipal hmits, every cantonment and all places inhabited by not 
less than 5,000 persons. These definitions will show that the distinction retained 
between a village and a town is mostly in the number of population and not in its 
respective characteristics, viz., agricultural or non-agricultural population. Since 
Berar is essentially an agricultural province, and each of its towns, having a large 
culturable area, contains a high proportion of cultivators, very few places would 
have been reckoned as towns if the definition of a town had been so framed as to 
depend entirely on the non-agricultural element. Under these circumstances the 
definition given above, though somewhat arbitrary, is the most suitable for statis- 
tical purposes and also for comparison with other provinces. 


44. The total number of towns and villages shown in Table I will not neces- 
sarily tally with that given in the revenue returns, as 
gndijeasuf fievenne uninhabited villages are altogether excluded from 

the Table, so also a town or village, consisting of two 
or more revenue villages, the sites of which are intermixed with or contiguous to 
the sites of other villages, is treated as one town or village in the Table. 


45. As compared with the previous census, there has been a net increase of 
. . five towns. The following eight places have risen to 

munber of rank of towns since 1891 : — In the Amraoti dis- 
trict, (1) Murtizapur, (2) Chandur and (3) Dattapur; 
in Ellichpur, (1) Chandur Bazar ; in Buldana, (1) Chikhli and (2) Buldana ; and 
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in Wun, (1) Wun, and (2) Darwha. Of these, Buklana has less than 5,000 in- Chap, 
habitants, but having a municipality, it is included in the list. The following Para, 
three places, which were towns in 1891, have been excluded from the list, as each 
of them has now less than 5,000 inhabitants : — (1) Pusla, and (2) Nandgaon Peth in 
the Amraoti district ; and (3) Umarkhed in the Basim district. 


I. 

49. 


46. The total number of villages has decreased since 1891 by 75 ; as com- 
pared with the census of 1881 it has, however, increas- 
of decrease of 75 villages, 5 are 
on account of their having become towns, while the 
rest, 70, are due to village-sites having been deserted, as will be seen from Subsi- 
diary Table III, which shows the number of villages deserted and that of 
inhabited in each of the taluqs since 1891. 


47. In Table III all the villages have been arranged in four groups according 

to their sizes. The first group contains villages of the 
ass caiono v ages. smallest size, i.e., each having inhabitants from 1 to 
500 ; the second 500 to 1,000 ; the third 1,000 to 2,000 ; and the fourth 2,000 to 
5,000. The first group contains 4,284 villages, which number exceeds that for 
1891 by 86. This apparent increase does not mean that so many new villages 
have been inhabited since the last census ; it shows mostly the reduction of villages 
of larger size into this group. The taluqs in which such villages have increased 
appreciably are : — Basim (32), Morsi (31), Mehkar (23), and Amraoti (12). The 
aggregate population of the villages of this group as compared with that of the 
same group for 1891 has, however, gone down by 4,412. The largest number 
of such villages is found in the Wun district. Each of the remaining three 
groups shows a decrease in the number of villages and also in population. 
The villages of the second group, which number 954, appear to have suffered most 
during the last decade, as their number has been reduced by 115, and population 
by 93,387. This decrease has tended to enhance the number of villages of the 
first group, i.e., those containing from 1 to 500 inhabitants. The decrease is 
marked in the following taluqs : — ^lehkar, Malkapur, Basim, Pusad and Murtizapur. 
There are now 363 villages in the third group, against 400 in 1891. The small 
reduction of nine villages during the last decade in the fourth group, which contains 
110 villages, is chiefly due to the formation of new towns, which must have been 
evolved from villages of this group. 


Proportion of popnlation in vil- 
lages of different groups to total 
rural population. 


pages 24 and 
to 12. 


25, IV, 10 


48. Out of the total rural population of Berar 37 5 per cent, live in the smallest 

villages, viz., those containing inhabitants from 1 to 
500. Their proportion is highest for the Melghat 
taluq (89 T per cent). More than half the population 
of Kelapur and Wun taluqs is also to be found in 
villages of this size. 48-8 per cent, or nearly half of 
the rural population reside in villages which have 
inhabitants above 500 and below 2,000. The percentage is about flie same for 
all the districts except for ElUchpur, where it is comparatively less (40 2 per cent.), 
owing to the inclusion of the mountainous Melghat taluq, the people of which, as 
observed above, mostly live in the smallest villages. A little less than one- 
seventh of the population is found in larger villages, each containing inhabitants 
from 2,000 to 5,000. Their percentage is the highest in the Amraoti district (21 ’3). 


49. From Subsidiary Table IV it will be seen that in Berar the average 

population of a town is 9,533 and that of a village is 
average is the highest in the Akola district 
both per town (12.416) and per village (474). It 
is the smallest (6,905) per town in the Buldana district, and (296) per village 
in the Ellichpur district. 
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I. 

50. 


50. In the whole province 15 '2 percent, of the total population is returned 
_ , , , as residing in towns and 84 8 in villages. In 1891 the 

UrtaandraralproportioiB. 12 5 and 87 6 per cent, respective- 

pages 24 and 25, IV, 4 ly Those of the neighbouring provinces are as 
and 5. follows : — 


Bombay Presidency 
Central Provinces 
Hyderabad State 


Urban 

Eural 

population. 

population. 

19 

81 

8*3 

91-7 

101 

89 9 


51. Taking the relative proportions of the urban and rural population by 

districts, Amraoti, Akola and Ellichpur, which com- 
Proportions of urban and rural prise the northern part of Berar, come together with 
districts and same proportions, i.e., about 2l'5 and 78’5 

per cent, respectively. In 1891 the proportion of the 
urban to the rural population in these districts was aS 18 to 82. The proportions 
of the remaining 3 districts distinctly show how far the rural element is stronger 
in the southern than in the northern parts of Berar. Among the taluqs Ellichpur, 
Amraoti, Khamgaon, Akola and Balapur have the highest proportions of urban 
population. In Melghat and Kelapur there are no towns. Mehkar is the only 
taluq where the urban population is under 5 per cent. 


Classification of towns and 
their number in each district. 


52. Columns 12 to 17 of Imperial Table III give the classification of towns. 

Of the 44 towns, three are large ones, i.e., each of them 
contains a population over 20,000 and below 50,000 ; 
they are Amraoti, Akola, and Ellichpur. Ten towns 

have each a population of above 10,000 and below 20,000. Each of the remaining 
thirty-one towns contains from 5,000 to 10,000 inhabitants. The 44 towns of Berar 
are situated thus : — 15 in the Amraoti district, 10 in Akola, 6 each in Ellichpur 
and Buldana, 4 in Wun and 3 in the Basim district, vide Imperial Table V. 

53. Out of 2,754,016, the total population of Berar, 419,451 persons live in 

_ , . . towns. Their number has increased since 1891 by 

op a ion in owns- 58,740 or 16-3 per cent. This percentage would rise 

to 35'7, if the present town population be compared with that of 1881. The 
increase is chiefly due to improved communications, the expansion of cotton trade 
and the erection of steam cotton pressing and ginning factories, which have 
attracted many labourers and traders to towns from villages and other countries. 
In the towns of Berar there were at the present census 41 steam cotton presses 
and 86 ginning factories, of which 21 presses and 52 ginning factories were 
erected during the decade. The increase in the population is also attributable to 
some extent to the inclusion of the population of those places, which are now newly 
ranked as towns. 


54. About one-fifth of the town people of the province live in large towns 

containing a population of over 20,000 ; about one- 
Proportion of populatiou in dif- third, in towns each possessing from 10,000 to 20,000 
pulation. inhabitants ; and the rest in those of the smallest size. 


55. Since 1891 the town population has increased in the Wun district by 

„ . . . . 141 -2 per cent, in Buldana by 47 per cent. , in Akola 

by^^"trict° ™ by 15 3 per cent., and in Ellichpur and Amraoti by 

8 4 and 8-3 per cent., respectively. In the Basim 
district there has been a decrease of 9'6 per cent., which is due to the exclusion 
of the population of Umarkhed, which, having decreased in population during the 
decade, has now ceased to be classed as a town. The low percentage of increase 
in the Amraoti district is also due to the exclusion of the population of Pusla 
and Nandgaon Peth, each of which has now less than 5,000 inhabitants. 

56. Thirty-one of the towns show an increase, varying from 2 3 to 63 T per cent. 

. » , . in their population. The towns which have grown more 

^ populous since 1891 are : — Yeotmal (63T per cent.), 

Dattapur (60 8 per cent.), Malkapur (42T per cent.), 
Murtizapur (38’7 per cent.), Akola (36‘4 per cent), Shegaon (31'8 per cent.), Pusad 
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Proportion of sexes in towns- 


(31 per cent.), BuHana (27-5 per cent.), Chikhli (26 per cent.) and Wun (25-8 per Chap. I. 
cent.). The increase at Balapur is the least, being only 2 3 per cent. The remain- 
ing thirteen towns show a falling olf in their population. The decrease is the high- 
est at Shendurjana, 31-6 per cent. ; atNer Pinglai it is 21 per cent., and at Anjan- 
gaon 17 per cent. It is the lowest at Wadegaon, being only -8 per cent. 

57. In the towns the proportion of females to every 1,000 males is on an 

average as low as 933, while in the villages it is 983. 

The proportion is very low in the towns of Wun (742), 
Murtizapur (803), Akola (826), Paratwada (841), Buldana (859), Amraoti 
(869) and Yeotmal (901). This is what we naturally expect to find, as a portion 
of the town population consists of immigrants, who come to towns generally from 
villages and other provinces for trade or service , mostly without their families. 

In the case of Wun the low’ proportion of females is, however, due to a fair which 
was held there at the time of the Census, and w’here the males far out-numbered 
the females. In Paratwada it is due to the military population. Generally 
in small towns, most of which are, really speaking, overgrow’n villages, the 
proportion is nearly the same as that in villages. In the following five towns, 
however, the females considerably exceed the males, their number per 1,0(10 males 
being as marked against each : — Wadegaon 1,064, Hiwarkhed 1,051, Barsi Takli 
1,030, Balapur 1,029, and Ellichpur 1 ,019. The first three towms have more of 
agricultural than industrial or commercial element in them. The last two are the 
old towns, which, as w’ill be noticed shortly, had their importance in the Moglai 
times. Much of their trade having fallen off, few immigrants are attracted there ; 
and to this cause may chiefly be attributed the preponderance of the females to the 
males in these places. 

Chief towns. 58. Each of the chief towns of Berar will now be briefly described. 


AmrSrOti, the first town in Berar, has maintained its rank since 1891. 
It is the head-quarters of the province, and has now a population of 34,216, being 
an increase of 5,270 persons or 22 per cent, during the decade, although there has 
been a decrease of 68^ acres in its municipal limits. The population of this area 
cannot be ascertained, but it must be small, as a large portion of the area thus 
transferred contained w’aste land. The tow’n is steadily increasing in population 
since 1881, when it stood second on the list of tow’ns. During the last two decades 
it has seen an increase of 10,666 persons or 45'2 per cent, a result which is solely 
due to its commercial development. It “ is the richest town of Berar with the 
most numerous and substantial commercial population.” It possesses a branch of 
the Bank of Bombay, and has the largest cotton mart, where on an average 80,953 
bojas of cotton are brought and sold annually. It has also a large grain market 
and has 8 cotton presses and the same number of ginning factories and 2 oil 
mills ; of these 2 presses, 4 ginning factories and 1 oil mill were established 
within the decade. Since on the present occasion the occupations of town people 
are not separately tabulated, the statistics regarding the agricultural, industrial 
and commercial classes of town population cannot be discussed or compared Avith 
those of the previous census, when only 10 per cent of the people of Amraoti were 
returned as engaged in agricultural pursuits. The male population of this town 
exceeds that of the female by 2,374. This shows that its trade has attracted many 
male immigrants from other places. 

Akola. Owing to an increase in its population from 21,470 to 29,289, this 
town has risen in rank from the third to second town. The rate of increase is 36 4 
per cent. Previous to 1881 Akola Avas not a great commercial toAA’n, but since then 
its flourishing cotton and grain marts have materially contributed to increase the 
population by 76’2 per cent., Avhich is the highest percentage except that for 
Yeotmal. Here the males preponderate the females in a very high degree, viz., 
1,000 to 826. OAving to its being on the railway line, and its possessing facilities 
of good made roads to Hingoli and other places, it has become a centi e of cotton 
and grain trades. Here, too, there is a branch of the Bank of Bombay. In the 
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I. last Census Report a further increase in its population was rightly predicted ; 

58. and even now, its flourishing trade leads one to expect a further increase until 
the projected railway line from Khandwa to Hingoli vid Akola is opened, when 
it is believed that a large portion of its trade will be diverted to Rasim and 
Hingoli. 

‘ which was the Moglai capital of Berar ’ and once the most 
populous towi, is gradually falling off in its population. In 1867 and also in 1881 
it had stood- flrst on the list. In 18^91 it became second, and now it ranks as the third 
town. Its downward movement was anticipated in the previous Census Report, 
and the returns now show that its population has decreased by 55-5 persons or 2 per 
cent. Unlike Amraoti and Akola its female population exceeds that of male by 
254. It can hardly boast of being a large commercial town. Formerly it possessed 
the largest number of weavers, dyers and oil-sellers. As observed in the last 
Census Report, a branch railway line to this town is sure to restore to some extent 
its former importance. During the last famine such a project was under serious 
consideration, but somehow or other it has been left over. 

TT'hfl.twg fl.rmj the second cotton mart in the province, is progressing 
steadily. Iii population it has risen higher than Akot, which in 1891 stood fourth 
on the list ; but now Khamgaon takes its place with a population of 18,341, which 
shows an increase of 2,743 or 17'5 per cent. Since 1881 its population has increased 
by 48 per cent. There are 6 steam cotton presses, and 9 ginning factories, of which 
2 presses and 3 ginning factories were established since 1891. The trade returns 
show that annually on an average 46,853 bojas of cotton are brought into the cotton 
market of this town. It has a large commercial and industrial population. 
In 1891 only 11 per cent, of its people had returned themselves as agricul- 
turists. 

Akot is one of the chief cotton marts of Berar. Although its popula- 
tion has increased from 15,995 to 18,252, i.e,, 14 per cent., yet the rate of increase 
is not as high as that of Shegaon or Khamgaon. Its chief local industry, carpet- 
making, for which the town was once famous, has now fallen off considerably. It has 
a large agricultural population. Since 1891 two new cotton presses and 5 ginning 
factories have been established, making up a total of 3 presses and 7 ginning 
factories. 

SSiTSilljSry although sixth on the list, is the second town in the Amraoti 
district. It'*had lost 7 per cent, of its population in the period from 1867 to 1881, 
but owing to the revival of its cotton trade, the population has increased in the last 
two decades by 5,612 or 51‘3 per cent. There are 4 cotton presses and 5 ginning 
factories, of which 2 presses and 3 ginning factories were established during the 
decade. 

gJiegaOIl, which was in 1867 ‘ simply a large agricultural village,' 
is now one of the chief cotton marts of Berar. It showed a low rate of increase 
in its population at the previous census ; but by its rapid growth it has now 
risen one step higher on the list of towns. The increase of population within 
the decade amounts to 31'8 per cent., most of whom are immigrants attracted 
by trade. 

Basim owes its importance chiefly to its being on a high-road from 
Hingoli to Akola, to which place cotton and seeds are brought in very large' 
quantities. This town shows an increase of 11-5 per cent. 

llCalkapiir^ which has within the decade increased in population from 
9,222 to 13,112, IS the largest town in the Buldana district. The increase amounts 
to 42T per cent, and is due to the development of its cotton trade, which will, no 
doubt, still continue to increase its population. Two cotton presses and 4 ginning 
factories have been established here since 1891. 

Bapdnsra is steadily Rowing, and shows an increase of 9 5 per cent, 
since 1891, Since 1881 the increase, however, amounts to 68 per cent. It owes 
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its importance partly to its being a railway depot and shunting station and partly Chap. I. 
to the existence of a large cotton spinning and weaving mill. A steam cotton Para. 59. 
ginning factory has also been established in this town recently. 

Yeotmal is the head-quarters of, and the largest town in, the Wun 
district, Since 1891 its population has increased from 6,464 to 10,545, or by 
63'1 per cent., which is the largest increase in the towns of Berar. Since 1881 ft 
amounts to 137 per cent., which is also the highest in the province. The increase 
is entirely due to the expansion of its cotton trade, which will, no doubt, still 
encourage the growth of the population of this town. There are I cotton press and 
5 ginning factories, of which the former and 3 ginning factories were established 
since 1891. 

Balapur, which “ was the chief military station of the Moghal rulers 
of Berar after Ellichpur,” shows a poor increase of 236 persons or 2 3 per cent, 
in its population since 1891. Compared with 1881, it shows a decrease of 994 
persons. The decrease is due to much of its cotton trade having been diverted to 
the neighbouring towns of Shegaon and Khamgaon, which have the advantage of 
being railway stations. 


Faratwadaj which is the head-quarters of the Ellichpur district and the 
only military station in Berar, has increased in population by 15-6 per cent., though 
in 1891 it showed a decrease of 4-6 per cent in its population. The proportion of 
females to 1,000 males here is as low as 841, and is due to this town containing a 
large number of military population. 


59. Imperial Table V shows the towns of Berar arranged territorially with popu- 
„ ^ lation by religion. Subsidiary Table V gives the nro- 

Relipons of Urban population, portions of the population of different reli|ions in e4ry 

10,000 persons in urban and rural areas. It will be seen therefrom that the Hindus 
are partial to village life, but that they are in this respect far excelled by the Animis- 
tics. The proportions of other religions, specially Musalman and Jain, are much 
_ higher in towns. Although the proportion of Hindus 

living in towns is much lower than that in villages, yet 
more than 76 per cent, of the urban population of Berar follow this religion. The 
percentage is, however, much less in the follmving towns : — Kholapur (66T per cent.), 
Mangrul (62T per cent.) and Balapur (51'8 per cent). 

In villages generally, there are on an average 536 Musalmans to every 
Tirn«i™,«a 10,000 of the population, but in towns their proportion 

rises to 2,069. 86,786 or nearly 41 per cent, of the 
Musalmans of Berar are found in towns. Their number exceeds 5,000 in the 
following three towns only Akola (7,484), Ellichpur (7,244) and Amraoti (6,295). 
In the following towns they exceed 30 per cent, of the population of the town, 
though numerically their numbers are not large : — Balapur (42), Mangrul (36), 
and Kholapur (31). In Akola, Amraoti, Malkapur, Akot and Basim the Musal- 
mans have increased appreciably, the increase ranging from 556 at Basim to 
1,334 at Akola. 

The Jains, who on an average number 163 in every 1.0,000 urban population, 

are scattered throughout the province. 6,854, or about 
one-third of their number are confined to towns, 
where they are engaged in trade. They are numerous in the towns of Karanja, 
Amraoti and Balapur. 

Of the Christians, 1,874 are found in towns. They muster strong in Amraoti 

CbristiaBB Camp (461). Akola has 358, Yeotmal 195, and 

Badnera 167. 

There are 1,449 Sikhs in Berar, out of whom only 304 or 20 
Sikhs. found in towns. 


per cent, are 


Out of 530 Zoroastrians or Parsis in the province, 489 live in towns. Their 
Paraia largest number, 133, is found in Badnera. Akola 

has 83, Amraoti town and Camp 63, Khamgaon 46 
and Shegaon 31, In other towns they are found in small numbers. 
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60. 


Houses. 


60. Provincial Table I also shows the number of occupied houses in towns and 

villages of each taluq and district. At the previous 
census, the following was the definition of a house in 
rural as well as urban areas: — “The dwelling place of one or more families, with 
their resident servants, having a separate principal entrance from the common way.” 


For the present census, the same definition was followed in villages and 

_ „ . . , , small towns with a slight modification, viz., the ex- 

Dennitions of a house* • n i i • j // 

pression “ common way was expanded into common 

way, space or compound ” so as to avoid misapprehension. In large towns, i.e., 
those containing over 20,000 inhabitants, a house was, however, on the present 
occasion defined as “ any building separately assessed to municipal taxation.” The 
object of adopting this definition was to obtain statistics for ascertaining as to whe- 
ther there was overcrowding in such towns ; and for this purpose the unit adopted 
for a house was structural, and not social. These definitions were not at first 
correctly understood by the census agency ; but later on, when they were explained 
to them at the district head-quarters and tahsil meetings, the mistakes were 
rectified and the houses were numbered accordingly. In the Census Report for 
] 891 it is mentioned that the definition was not strictly adhered to in some localities. 
Under these circumstances, it is not safe to place much reliance on a comparison 
of the figures of this and the last census, specially with regard to the number of 
houses in -towns. 


Number of persons to a bouse* 


61. The total number of occupied houses is 567,910, of which 86,744 are in 

towns. The absolute decrease is 23,098 and the rela- 
tive decrease is 3-9 per cent. This decrease is attri- 
butable partly to the decrease in population and partly to the change in the 
definition of a house in large towns. There are now, on an average 4-8 persons to 
a house, as compared with 4 9 in 1891. 


62. There is more house accommodation in the province now than what it 

Variation in the density of po- T" 1"? although the population was less 

pnlation per house in towns and by 81,343, the average number of persons occupying 

a house was 5'7. In the villages, the density of 
population per house varies from 4 4 in the Jalgaon taluq to 5-5 in the Mel- 
ghat ; and in the towns, from 3-8 at Paratwada to 7-4 at Akola. The last 
is one of the three large towns in the province, and the density is naturally 
high there. In the other two large towns, Amraoti and Ellichpur, the density 
is 5 '9 and 4-7 respectively. One is not prepared to find at Amraoti the density 
as low as 5 9 persons per house, as apparently this town contains a large 
number of houses, which are as much, if not more, crowded as those at Akola. 
Perhaps the low average may be due to a large number of huts, each of 
which is generally occupied by a sm&ll number of persons in the suburbs of this 
town. 


63. Subsidiary Table VI compares the average number of persons per house and 

the average number of houses per square mile as found 
Average district density of at the present census with those for 1891 and 1881. 
persons per ouse. average district density of persons per house varies 

from 4 7 in the Amraoti and Akola districts to 51 in the Rasim district. 


64. The average number of houses per square mile for the province is 32. 

The Amraoti district heads the list. Among the taluqs 
Average number of houses per this average varies from 4 in the Melghat to 63 7 in 
square mi e Ellichpur. The twelve taluqs of the plain or the 

Payanghat valley show a higher average than the nine upland taluqs. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 1. 

Density of the population^ 




Mean density per square mile. 

Variation increase (+) or 
decrease (^). 

S'et varia- 

District and Taluq, 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1867. 

1891 
to 1901. 

1881 
to 1891. 

1867 
to 1881. 

fcion 1867 to 
1901 (+) or 
(-) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Districts 

Amraoti . • 

228-4 

237*6 

208-5 

181-7 

-^9*2 

+29*1 

+26-8 

+46-7 

Akola • 

• s s • 

217’6 

214*8 

216*6 

179-7 

+2*8 

—1*8 

+36*9 

+37-9 

Ellichpur 


114*2 

121*2 

120-3 

107-0 

-7*0 

+ •9 

+13*3 

+7-2 

Buldana 

• • • • 

1509 

171-2 

156*8 

130*6 

-20-3 

+14-4 

+26*2 

+20-3 

Wun 

. . 

119-4 

120*5 

100*4 

82-9 

-1*1 

+20-1 

+17-5 

+36-5 

Basim 

.. 

119-8 

134-3 

121*3 

93-5 

—14*5 

+ 13*0 

+27-8 

+26-3 

Mean for Province 

155*5 

163 

150-9 

126*8 

—7*5 

+12*1 

+26*1 

+29-7 

Taluqs. 









Amraoti 


261*6 

273*2 

243-2 

207-8 

-11*6 

+30-0 

+35-4 

+53-8 

Chandur 


225-8 

231*7 

200-7 

149*3 

—5*9 

+31*0 

+51*4 

+76-5 

Morsi 

• • • • 

231-0 

244*8 

208-5 

208 0 

—13 8 

+36-3 

+•5 

+230 

Murtizapur 

as • • 

193*5 

199-3 

181*3 

171*6 

—5*8 

+ 18*0 

+9*7 

+21-9 

Akola 


203-5 

186-7 

188-7 

148*4 

+ 16-8 

—2*0 

+ 40*3 

+55 1 

Akot 


266-8 

266*4 

278-5 

236-8 

+ •4 

—12*1 

+41-7 

+30-0 

Balapur 

s • • * 

, 184-0 

178-7 

188*1 

155*3 

+5-3 

-9-4 

+32*8 

+28-7 

Jalgaon 

• • • • 

212*7 

238-5 

258-9 

203*7 

r — 26*& 

—20*4 

+55^2 

+ 9-0 

Khamgaon 

« • • s 

232-9 

225-2 

2181 

; 174-0 

+7-7 

+ 7-1 

+44-1 

+58*9 

Ellichpur 

• s s • 

311-4 

311-6 

315 7 

291*1 

1 —*2 

—4-1 

+24*6 

+203 

Daryapur 

• • • • 

; 227*1 

242-6 

243-8 

^ 203*6 

— 15-5 

-1*2 

+40-2 

' +235 

Melgbat 

• • • • 

22-5 

28-7 

25*9 

24-7 

—6-2 i 

+2*8 

—12 

—2*2 

i 

Chikhii 

• • • • 

128*4 

148*6 

I’Ss-s 

114*8 

—20-2 

+9-8 

+ 24*0 

+13-6 

Malkapur 

• • • • 

219-0 

224*7 

j 

213*3 

183*6 

—5*7 

+11-4 

+29-7 

+35-4 

Mehkar 


119-9 

151-8 

130*6 

105*0 

—31*9 

+ 21*2 

+25 6 

+14-9 

Yeotmal 

• a as 

136*6 

136*9 

118-6 

97*4 

— *3 

+ 18-3 

+21*2 

+39-2 

Darwha 

a a • * 

■ 1477 

147*5 

125-0 

90*1 

+•2 

+22*5 

+34*9 

+57-6 

Kelapur 

a a as 

95-9 

97-9 

73*0 

67*0 

—12-0 

+ 24-9 

+6-0 

+28 9 

Wun 

as as 

960 

98*4 

84*8 

78*3 

—2-4 

+13*6 

+6-5 

+17*7 

Basim 

as a • 

146*6 

169*4 

150*0 

116*5 

-22*8 

+ 19-4 

+33-5 

+30-1 

Mangrul 


144*5 

129*7 

120*1 

99*6 

+ 14*8 

+9 6 

+20-5 

+44-9 

Fusad 

• • • • 

857 

108*6 

98-9 

71*5 

—22-9 

+10-4 

+26*7 

+14*2 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. 

Showing number of village sites deserted and the number inhabited since 1891. 


District. 

Taluq. 

Village 
sites un- 
inhabited 
in 1891. 

Village 
sites 
deserted 
since 1891. 

Village 

sites 

inhabited 
since 1891. 

Village 
sites un- 
inhabited 
in 1901. 

Hemarks. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

r 

1 

Amraoti 

61 

4 

3 

62 


1 

Chandur 

84 

2 

3 

83 


Amraoti 








Moral ... 

106 

6 

15 

97 


\ 

Murtizapur ... 

49 

11 

6 

54 



Total 

300 

23 

27 

296 ^ 



Akola 

63 

11 

6 

58 



Akot 

34 

6 

4 

36 


Akola 

Balapur ... 

29 

4 

... 

33 



Jalgaon ... 

40 

14 

2 

52 


L 

Khamgaon ... ^ 

14 ! 

1 

3 

12 



Total ... 1 

170 

36 

15 

1 101 


( 

1 

Ellichpur 

71 

9 

6 

! 

74 


1 

Ellichpur ... ^ 
j 

Daryapur ... 

17 

5 

... 

22 


1 

Melghat ... 

149 

14 

40* 

134 

* Of these, 11 are in- 


1 




1 

habited on n^w vil- 



— 



1 

lage sites. 


Total 

237 

28 

46 1 

230 


r 

Chikhli 

i 

33 

9 

! i 

1 

i 


1 

Buldana ... ^ 

1 

Malkapur 

38 

9 


47 


1 

L 

Mehkar 

33 

13 

2 

44 



Total ... 

104 

31 

3 

1 132 i 

f 

Yeotmal ... I 

84 

17 

12 

89 


I 

Darwha 

53 

10 

5 

58 


■Woii < 








Kelapur 

90 

16 

12 

94 



Wun 

103 

24 

12 

115 



Total 

330 

67 

41 

356 


1 

f! 

Baaum 

14 

2 

3 

13 


1 j 

Ba8(M . .*> ! 

Mangrul 

46 

16 

2 

50 


l! 

Pusad 

46 

6 

2 

60 



Total ... 

106 

24 

7 

123 



Grand Total 

1,246 

209 

139 

1,328 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Distribution of the population between Towns and Villages — (concluded). 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 

Shomng the proportions of the population of different religions in every 10,000 persons 

in toions and villages. 




Religion. 

Proportion per 

10,000 PERSONS. 

In towns. 

In villages. 

Hindu 

... 


... 

... 

7,614 

8,861 

Sikh 


... 

... 

... 

7 

5 

Jftin ‘‘t 




. - 

163 

55 

Zoroastrian (Parsi) 

• « • 




12 1 

... 

Muaalman 

... 



... 

2,069 

536 

Christian 


... 

... 

... 

45 

2 

Animistic ... 

• • • 


... 

... 

90 

541 

Others ... 



... 

... 

•• 

•• 




Total 

... 

10,000 

10,000 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 

House-room. 


District. 

Average 

NUMBER OF 

PER HOUSE. 

PERSONS 

Average 

PER 

number of houses 

SQUARE MILE. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Amraoti . . . . . . 

« 1 

48 

5*6 

47-8 

49*4 

39-4 

Akola . . . . . . 

4'7 

4-4 

5*8 

45-9 i 

48*6 

41*8 

Ellichpur . , . . . . 

4-8 

47 

5-4 

23*7 

1 

25-4 

23-6 

Buldana . . • . . . 

4*9 

50 

5-9 

30-6 j 

33-8 

28-4 

Wun ., .. 

4-8 

61 

5'5 

24*6 

1 

23*6 

19-5 

Basim . . . . , . 

51 

5-6 

61 

23*2 

240 

20-9 

Mean for Province 

4*8 

4-9 

5*7 

32 

33*3 

28-2 
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CHAPTER 11. 


MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION. 


(TABLES II AND XI). 


66. This chapter is essentially the most important one in this Report, since it 

_ , . . discusses the variations in the population, and as also 

Oeneral considerations. 

disclosure of a very large decrease in the population during the decade, amounting 
to 143,475 persons. But before examining in detail the statistics regarding the 
variation in the population, it will be well to consider in general the main or inde- 
pendent causes which have a tendency to produce the fluctuations in the number of 
population, and next to determine how far any one or more of these causes have 
acted or counteracted in bringing about the result in this province mthin the 
decade. Among the causes which chiefly atfect the movement of the population 
are : — gain or loss by births and deaths, and also gain or loss by migration. 


66. In civilized countries, it is found as a fact that in times of prosperity, 

when living is cheap and the conditions of life are 
deaths.** births and faA^ourable, a greater number of marriages takes place 

amongst the masses of the people, and as a consequence 
the rate of birth is also increased. On the other hand, in times of agricul- 
tural and commercial depression, when living becomes expensive, the number of 
marriages celebrated is as a rule less than the average, and the birth-rate also 
naturally declines. This proposition, however, does not concern the rich, on whom 
such varying circumstances hardly produce an effect in this respect. On a little 
reflection, it will be found that to some extent the same rule holds good as regards 
the number of marriages in India also. For, in spite of the fact that amongst 
a very large section of the people of this country, viz., Hindus, marriage is considered 
as a sacrament or religious duty, which must be performed at all events, although 
it entails a large expenditure of money, still famines, agricultural depressions and 
other cognate circumstances must necessarily produce a deterrent effect on the 
number of marriages. Among the adult married population the birth-rate declines 
considerably some nine months after the commencement of the distress of a faming 
or great scarcity, owing to several causes, among which the following are the princi- 
pal ones : — (a) “ vital powers of the population being reduced, owing to diminished 
quantity and poor quality of food,” and (b) large number of men leaving their 
homes and going abroad in search of work, while the women remain in their AuUages 
or in the neighbourhood. An improvement in the birth-rate does not take place 
imtil nine or twelve months after the above causes have been removed. Cceteris 
paribus, mortality too varies according to the characteristics of the period, being high 
in times of famine and epidemics, and low when otherwise. It takes time for a coun- 
try to recover from the effects of famine, as generally, during and after famine, the 
mortality does not decrease perceptibly till some time has elapsed. This is chiefly 
due not to actual starvation, but to deaths from ordinary diseases resulting from 
the debilitated state ot the people. 


67. The chief causes which affect migration are : — (1) distress from famine, 

_ which driA'^e the masses of the people from one district 

Oan«„Ute«mg»wat.o.. t.- (jj ^^^land 

for labour elsewhere on pubhc cr agricultural works, (3) attraction for trade, 
industry or agnculture in certain localities, and (4) interchange of marriages, which 
stimulate con^derably the movement of the population within the province from 
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68 . 


one district to another or between the neighbouring districts of different provinces. 
Among the immigrants of the last class the females generally predominate the 
males. 

68. I shall now proceed to consider the statistics of Provincial Table II. 

^ ^ This table shows the variation in population since 1867 

Variation in t e pop a ion. districts. At the previous census, i e., 

on the 26th February 1891, the total population of Berar was 2,897,491 ; on 
the 1st of March 1901 it was 2,754,016; thus showing, after an interval of ten 
years and three days, a decrease of 143,475 or 4 9 per cent. The males have 
decreased by 97,526 or 6 5 per cent., and the females by 45,949 or 3'3 per cent. 
Compared with 1867 and 1881 the present total population shows an increase of 
526,362 and 81,343 or 23-6 and 3 per cent, respectively. 

69. It will be interesting to compare the actual decrease and its percentage 

on the total population of Berar with those of the 
“ Berar c^pared principal provinces and states in India. The requisite 
in India. figures are given below, from which it will be seen 

that among the eight provinces and states which have 
decreased in their population, Berar comes fourth according to its percentage of 
decrease. Each of its neighbouring provinces, viz., the Central Provinces, Hyder- 
abad State and the Bombay Presidency, also shows a decrease. The percentage of 
the first is nearly double of that of Berar. Those of the Bombay Presidency and 
Baroda State are also higher by -6 and 14-3 respectively ; but those of the 
Hyderabad State and Rajputana are smaller than that of Berar by 1-5 and 3 
respectively. Each of the remaining provinces and states shows an increase in its 
population. 


Province and State. 

Variation. 

Percentage of variation 
(increase + or decrease 

Berar 

-143,475 

— ) in total population. 

-4-9 

Central Provinces 

... —1,071,776 

-8-3 

Bombay 

... —1,492,107 

—5-5 

Hyderabad ... 

—39.0,898 

-3-4 

Bengal 

... -fS, 819, 612 

+ 5-1 

Rajputana ... 

... —2,267,203 

—1-9 

Burma 

... +1,529,643 

+ 1-9 

North-Western Provinces and Oudh... 

+ 786,991 

-)-l-7 

Assam 

+ 325,776 

+5-9 

Madras 

... +2,572,646 

+ 7-1 

Baroda 

-462,704 

-19-1 

Travancore ... 

+ 394,421 

+1-5 

Coorg 

+ 7,552 

+4-3 


70. The decrease of 4’9 per cent, in the population in the decade, 1891-1900 

Decrease chiefly due to the in this Report. It is mainly due 

famines. ^n® effects of the two famines, which will be described 

a- • • n a i- • chapter, and to high mortality and 

Jmimslri birth-rates m some other years. The effects are noticeable in erera 

Table of the present Cemns Report, but speciaUy conspicnons in the one sboS 
the ages of the population. i=iTuvviug 

71. In order to explain one of the causes of fluctuations in population between 

Hatiir« of seasons during tlie show^hnVflv it is necessary to 

decade. bnefly the character of the ten years which 

, , intervened between them. Subsidiary TaWp T 

shows for each year the leading vital statistics, the rainfall and the nriJes of fhf 
^ple food and the foUowing annual chronicle gives b4"n'i SnvlSl 
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Annual Chronicle. H 

Para. 72 

1891. — Excess of births over deaths, 6,197. Rainfall below the quinquennial averse and 
unseasonable. Kharif undi ra6^ crops suffered. Public health bad; mortality high ; chol^a 
and bowel complaints of an unusually severe type. Prices of staple food high, 

1892 . — Excess of births over deaths, 31,516. Rainfall excessive and unseasonable. Both 
crops suffered. Prices considerably high. Public health good. 

189a — Excess of births over deaths, 18,973. Rainfall nearly normal, but unseasonable 
in Akola and Wun and in parts of the Basim district, and deficient in the Ellichpur district; 
crops suffered in those parts. Prices fell. Public health not good. 

1894 — Excess of deaths over births, 24,802. Rainfall above the average and somewhat 
unseasonable. Both crops were damaged. Prices same as in 1893. Public health very bad. 

1895* — Excess of deaths over births, 35,985, Rainfall very deficient and badly distributed. 

Kharif crops good ; rabi crops failed partially. Scarcity of water was keenly felt. Prices of 
wheat, gram, and rice slightly high, but that of jowari fell slightly. Public health worse than 
in the previous year. Cholera, dysentery and diarrhoea enhanced the rate of mortality abnor- 
mally. 

1896. — Excess of deaths over births, 15,774. A very bad year. Famine of high prices 
and great, though not universal, distress. Second year of scanty rainfall resulting in the 
failure of the kharif to a more or less extent and a diminution in the area under rabi crops. 

Prices nearly doubled from September. The Melghat taluq suffered most severely from 
famine. Distress was severe in parts of the Akola, Buldana and Basim districts. In the 
remaining districts there was distress from high prices, which was felt all over the Province 
till October 1897. 

1897. — A year of the highest mortality since 1868, save in 1878. Excess of deaths over 
births, 36,858. Rainfall fair, though very scanty in October and November, which proved un- 
&vourable to rabi crops. The kharif crops were, however, excellent. Price of jowari fell con- 
sidarabiy from October. Prices of wheat and rice remained nearly the same as in the previous 
year. Public health fair. Mortality excessively high, due to famine or local scarcity and 
high prices caused by the partial failure of crops in the preceding year and to starving immi- 
grants from the Central Provinces. 

1898. — A year of prosperity. Excess of births over deaths, 22,608. Rainfall fair, though 
extremely scanty in October and November, in consequence of which the rabi or spring crops 
were very unsatisfactory. Prices fell considerably. Traffic increased greatly both in volume 
and value. Public headth excellent ; no epidemics. 

1889.— Famine throughout the Province. Excess of births over deaths 30,042. Rainfall 
exceptionally scanty, only 13 inches and 37 cents, being 15 inches and 79 cents less than in the 
previous year. Complete failure of both the kharif a^nd 7'abi crops. Water-supply very deficient- 
Price of jowari, the staple food, rose considerably. Public health bad. 

1900 calamitous year. Exceedingly low birth-rate and highest mortality. Dis- 
tress throughout the Province till November, owing to the failure of crops in the previous 
year. Excess of dmf/is over births, 146,720. Rainfall fair. Kharif craps good; ra6i crops 
scored. Prices of staple food exceptionally high till the end of October. The maximum num- 
ber of persons relieved was over 601,424 or 20*8 per cent, of the total population. 

The birth-rate fell from 50-5 per mille in 1899 to 31-3, and the death-rate was 82-7 as against 
39-9 per mille iu the previous year. The exceptionally high rate was due to famine, influx of 
moribund people from the Hyderabad territory, cholera, which alone carried off over 28 000 
persons, and to dysentery and diarrhoea. * 


72. From the foregoing resume it will be seen that in the decade there was an 

excess of births over deaths for five years, viz. from 
1891 to 1893 and 1898 and 1899, amounting to a net 
increase of 109,336 persons ; while in each of the 
rCTaaining five years the deaths exceeded births by 260,139, Thus in the decade 
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there was a net loss of 150,803 persons by excess of deaths over births. It is to be 
remembered that cholera was prevalent in all the years except in 1898, which was 
the year of prosperity. It was virulent in 1895 to 1897 and in 1900. There was not 
a single year in which both the lharif and rabi crops were good ; the former were 
good only for four years, but in none of these years were the latter crops satisfac- 
tory, owing to scanty rainfall in October and November. In the remaining six 
years both the crops suffered more or less owing to generally scanty or unsea- 
sonable rainfall. Those in 1896 failed partially, while those in 1899 failed 
completely, thus causing two famines following each other within about two years. 
Prices of staple food were high for six years ; out of these they were exceptionally 
high for four years, i.e., in 1896, 1897, 1899 and 1900, owing to the failure of 
crops and export. 


73. These causes will at once make it evident why the population of the prov- 
ince instead of increasing, as it did during the intervals 
Conseanential effects. three censuses, decreased so considerably 

within the decade. It is, moreover, to be remembered that Berar is essentially an 
agricultural province, 73 2 per cent, of its population are primarily dependent on 
agriculture, and its commerce and its chief industries are mainly dependent on the 
products of the soil. The most valuable crop is cotton, while jowari is the most 
important staple food, on which the majority of the population live. Both the 
principal crops cover in fairly equal proportions about 70 per cent, of the entire 
cultivated area. The majority of the agricultural population, and specially the field 
labourers, are both poor and ignorant. They are easily affected by failure of rain. 
The majority of the urban population, which represents 15-2 per cent, of the total 
population, also suffer from rise in prices. Thus in a year of drought or famine, 
the bulk of the population is thrown out of employment and reduced to absolute 
want, as it is generally loath to move elsewhere, nor knows any other industry to 
fall back upon. The condition of the majority of the people, therefore, becomes very 
critical on such occasions. Add to these the insanitary conditions of rural and 
urban lives, and the general ignorance of the people to the most elementary rules 
of sanitation, and as a natural sequence cholera or some epidenoie follows and raises 
the death rate abnormally. 


74. Up to the end of September 1896, Berar enjoyed an almost entire immu- 

. . ... nity from famine for a period of nearly 64 years. 

Famines escn . though occasionally it suffered from temporary distress 

owing to scanty rainfall or rise in the prices of food grains, generally caused 
by export to other provinces. This province was “ pronounced by the first Famine 
Commission to be one ot the parts of India particularly free from apprehension of 

the calamity of drought ” But unfortunately in 1896-97, it was visited by 

a famine, followed by another of a very severe type so soon as in 1899-1900. 
Both the famines were due to failure of monsoons and the consequent failure of 
crops. 

75. The characteristic feature of the first was that it was a famine of high 

First Famine. prices rather than of scarcity of food. During that 

period of distress “ the whole province was in some 
degree affected, but the area in which the actual famine existed was the Melghat 
which was the only tract in Berar where the typical famine condition of body was 
to be seen amongst the indigenous population. This part of the province suffered 
from famine in its most severe form : the crops had totally failed ; there were no 
reserve stores of grain, and the usual labour of the people (bamboo and timber 
cutting) was in abeyance, th('re being no market at the time for forest produce ” 
In three taluqs of the Akola district, riz., Akola, Balapur and Khameaon and 
the Malkapur taluq of the Buldana district, distress was severe owing to’ the 
complete failure of the kharij crops. In the rest of the Buldana disfrict and 
in the Basim distnct, which had a very poor harvest, the distress was 
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slight. In the Amraoti and Wun districts and in'the plain taluqs of the Ellichpur chap- II. 
district there was distress from high prices. In August 1896 the price of jowari, Para. 76. 
the staple food of the people, was 231 seers per rupee, but it rose as high as 101 
seers per rupee in November next. The total number of persons supported by the 
relief works during the famine was 4,092,276. Towards the end of the year, 
notably in December, when the effects of the famine had time to show them- 
selves, the birth-rate fell considerably below the decennial mean (38-4). The 
total number of deaths registered in 1897 was 150,222 against 124,787 in 
the previous year and 112,272, the mean of the previous five years. The 
death-rate in this year amounted to 52 6 per mille against an average of 
37-6 for the preceding five years, and had only been exceeded once since 
1868. In the Amraoti district, the rate of mortality rose as high as 61-1 
per mille owing to a large number of half-starved immigrants from the 
Central Provinces, most of whom were “ too far gone from the effects of chronic 
starvation to be saved by food.” 

76. The second famine of 1899-1900 was the severest that ever visited Berar 

for very many years. It affected the whole province, 

Second Famine. though its intensity was not felt in the Wun and 

Kelapur taluqs of the Wun district till May 1900. The rainfall from June 
to September 1899 was fitful and extremely scanty, in all 12 inches and 92 
cents against the decennial average of 33 82 inches. The autumn crops failed 
completely in all districts except Wun, and as the rains stopped entirely from 
about the 20th September, “ little or no spring crops were sown, and most of 
what was sown altogether failed.” The normal annual outturn of crops of the 
preceding ten years, exclusive of the year 1896-97, as given in the Berar Famine 
Report, was 9,893,634 maunds, while the actual outturn of 1899-1900 was 251,931 
maunds. In other words, the actual produce was only 2-5 per cent, of the usual 
quantity. It was not merely a failure of crops, but also a fodder famine coupled 
with great scarcity of water, resulting in great mortality among cattle. “The 

finances of the province were disorganized ; trade languished ; crime 

rose to abnormal figures, and the jails were filled to overcrowding.” The price of 
jowari, the staple food of the province, “ rose rapidly in October and November 

1899 to 10 and seers per rupee The stocks in the country, 

notwithstanding considerable exports, were large ; and heavy imports of Bengal and 
Burma rice steadied prices, especially along the line of railway.” The average 
number of persons relieved per day during the period of famine was 265,744 or 9-2 
per cent, of the total population ; but the maximum number was reached in July 

1900 when it was 601,424 or 20-8 per cent, of the total population. The birth-rate 
fell from 50'5 per mille in 1899 to 31'3 in 1900, the lowest, except that of 1898, 
for over 20 years. It was the lowest in the Buldana district, 26-9, and was, of 
course, due to famine and its attending effects. The death-rate was 82-7 as against 
39-9 per mille in 1899. The Basim district was the worst in this respect, the rate 
there being 110-8 per mille. The total number of deaths recorded in this year from 
all causes was 236,022, which is the largest on record. The manner in which the - 
collection of land revenue was suspended and subsequently realised from the cultiva- 
tors, and how the province regained its normal condition at the next harvest after 
the famine, can be seen from the following extracts from the Berar Famine Report 

of 1899-1900:— 

Although no general orders of suspension were passed at the beginning of the famine 
period, yet a large proportion of the whole land revenue demand, which aggregates nearly 78 1 
lacs, was allowed to remain with occupants till the end of July 1900 and even later • . , . . Directly 
after the kharif harvest of 1900 had fairly begun, voluntary payments of the arrears of the 
famine year flowed in rapidly. The cotton crop, which is well known as the rent-paying crop 
•‘in Berar, was good, and realised unusually high prices. On the Ist March 1901 the outstand- 
ing balance of the famine year was less than four lacs, and since then it has been further 
“reduced. The suspensions granted up to the year 1902, or later, amount to Es.92,661, and the 
^inmissions to Il8»l39,910»'’ 
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jj “ It may be safely said of the province as a whole that the bulk of the land revenue demand 

“ for the famine year has been recovered with ease ; and that this fact is a striking proof of the 
“ general prosperity and the healthy temper of the agricultural classes in Berar, who had enjoyed 
“ up to the famine a long and almost unbroken succession of good seasons combined with a 
“ light assessment.” 

“ It may be confidently asserted that the agricultural classes of Berar, representino- 75 per 
“ cent, of the whole population, have recovered in a very remarkable manner from the recent 
“ famine. Except in limited tracts in the south of the Basim aud Buldana districts, where the 
“ crops sown in the year 1900 have been poor, it would be difficult to detect signs that the people 
lately endured a great agricultural calamity.’' 


77. We have thus considered how far had seasons and the two famines during 
Gain by migration- decade contributed to decrease the population. We 

shall now notice how far immigration and emigration 
affected the movement of the population during the decade. There are no 'special 
statistics kept in the province tor showing how many persons came into Berar from 
other provinces and how many left it during the decade. Imperial Table XI, which 
shows the population according to birthplace, however, throws some incidental 
hght on the numbers of the immigrants and emigrants. From this table we 
find that _ 438,07o persons in Berar have been returned at the present Census as 
born outside the province. This number, however, does not represent the actual 
number of persons who immigrated into the province within the decade, but it also 
includes tjiose who came here before 1891. Similarly, the table for the last Census 
slmws that 4 o(J,91d persons in Berar were returned as born outside the province. 
Ihis at hrst sight would mean that there has been no fresh immigration But 
such IS not the case ; a large number of immigrants enumerated in 1891 must have 
died here and sonae returned to their respective provinces or elsewhere, and most 
of the vacancies ttuis caused must have been filled up by fresh immigrants since 

discloses a decrease of 

12,840 immigrants on that of 1891. Similarly, as regards emigrants from this 
piovince, we find that on the present occasion the number of persons born in Berar 
but censused elsevvhere is 8/,799 as against 114,854 found in 1891. This shows 

""“Per the province, and that consequentlv a crain 
I^educting from this figure the loss of 12r840 
sustained b} the falluig oft in the number of immigrants, we get 14 215 which 
^presents roughly the net gam to the province as compared with the last Census 
Further details rcgardnig the number or percentage of immigrants and emio-rants* 
and their variations in the several districts will be discussed later on m this 


78. From the limited data at our disposal it is almost impossible to find 

. Difficulty in correctly estimafc- out the correct number of immiarants and emigrants 
ing the loss or gam from birth- durino- the rlecadp mrl ^ ‘inu emigrants 

place statistics. ,, ^ "" ciecaae, and consequently the excess of 

the returns of these two classes of ner«ons fmmrl m iSsi « I I ^ f .. 
survivors from tlie respective returns of 1 891 R + deducting the 

feSrtt LthhTt’Sng 

the^'mTXr'^'o? immSts'-enemlly ^"ay'' 

famine. There from day to day, specially during a 

returned to their respecVe coimtriS^nt /“""grants who must have 

in the absence of i^^fs atisfe during the last ten years, but 

regard them. Moreover the mm tr^Hn ^ f f ’ T «"tirely dis- 

beginning, middle or at the end of the dLLe Thes^cn ^ 

go to show that it is almost impossible to Ti! coupled vnth others, 

e^graats during the decade situply from the atatisfe birttpiSf 
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79. The vital statistics of a province form one of the chief helps in ascertaining Chap. II. 

the causes of fluctuations in the population. They are of Para- 79- 
statetics registering vital peculiar interest in the decade under review, inasmuch 

as they throw considerable light upon the decrease 
of the population disclosed by the present Census. The following brief sketch of 
the system of collecting vital statistics in Berar is, therefore, given in this chapter 
as required by the Census Commissioner for India. 

The system of registering births and deaths was first introduced in Berar, 
excepting the Melghat taluq, in 1868. It was modified in 1876, again in 1883, and 
finally in 1894. The rules now in force are published in the Resident’s Book Cir- 
cular No. 1, Chapter VI, Volume I of the Code of Non- Judicial Book Circulars. 

Under rule 4, all villages and towns are divided into three classes : — (a) Those in 
which the village register is kept by some person resident in the villaije itself ; (b) 
villages, the registers of which are kept by the patwaris in whose circle they are 
situated, they being resident in other villages and (c) villages in which there is no 
police-post, the registers of Avhich are kept by some officer of the police-post to which 
their reports are made. Excepting Municipal towns the duty of reporting births and 
deaths does not devolve on private persons ; but under rule 6, the Patel of every village 
and town, aided by his Jaglias, is expected to inform himself of it, and if the place be of 
class (a) to report each occurrence on the day it occurs to the town or village regis- 
trar ; if the place be of class (b) to send to the patwari in charge of the register of his 
village an intimation of such occurrences on every day on which they occur, or at 
the latest, on the day following ; and if the place be ot class (c) to report all such 
occurrences at the police-post to which he makes reports on the day on which the 
reports of his villages are made there. The system of reporting the occurrences in 
villages of (b) and (c) classes does not appear quite satisfactory. The intimation 
of the occurrences is usually sent by the Patels verbally through their Mahars or 
Jaglias; the latter are Mahars, Musalmans or Kunbis by caste, and are ignorant and 
illiterate persons. There is, therefore, some possibility of their conveying the 
messages incorrectly or forgetting altogether to deliver the same, specially when 
the patwari is absent from his village for some days on some duty, a case which 
happens frequently. However, the safeguard provided in rule 10 (c) against such 
contingencies appears sufficient, viz., the patwari is required on each Sunday either 
himself to take his Sunday memos or to forward them by some one able to read to 
the Patels, and the latter after assuring themselves of their correctness and supply- 
ing omissions, if any, sign them and send them on to the police Owing to financial 
difficulties no special arrangements have been made as suggested in rule 7 for daily 
ascertaining in large towms and villages the number of funerals conducted on each 
burial ground and burning ghats. As empowered by rule 6, all the Municipalities, 
under section 116 (1) (c) of the Berar Municipal Law, 1886, framed their own rules 
in 1897 for the registration of vital statistics of their towns (vide Resident’s Notifica- 
tion No. 229, dated 23rd August 1897). According to these rules, the duty of 
reporting births and deaths within 72 hours from the time of their occurrence 
devolves on persons. Each Municipality has, however, appointed its jamadar or 
ward peons for collecting the information regarding births and deaths within each 
division of the town, and one of the Municipal members personally checks the 
returns by house to house visitation. Except in a few Municipal towns, prosecu- 
tions for refusing or neglecting to give the information regarding births and 
deaths have not been resorted to as frequently as they should have been. The 
rules have been in force for more than four years, and in order to make 
the people realise their obligations, it is, I think, desirable to institute prosecu- 
tions with sufficient frequency. Rule 17 provides for the inspection of registers 
and for the testing of the entries by the officers of the Revenue, Police, 

Medical, and Vaccination departments, and also for making local inquiries with 
a view to ascertain if any births or deaths have not been registered. In order to 
secure greater attention being paid to the inspection work by superior District 
and Medical officers regular working plans on the subject have been drawn 
up and are under the consideration of the Local Government. The police compile 
and classify the vital statistics ; and from the several circle returns, the District 
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II- Superintendent of Police compiles a monthly statement, giving the totals for each 
town and rural circle in the district, and from these district returns, after they 
have been examined and criticized by the Civil Surgeon, the provincial statement 
for the month is compiled in the Sanitary Commissioner’s office for publication in 
the Hyderabad Residency Orders. Still-births are separately recorded in the 
register of births and deaths, but their number is not included in the provincial 
returns. Their total number by sexes and proportion, &c., are given for the 
province in the Sanitary Commissioner’s reports, from which Subsidiary Table II 
has been prepared. It will be seen that annually on an average 2,913 male and 
2,170 female still-births took place in Berar during the decade, and that the 
average proportion of males to 100 females still-born came to 133 -8. 


80. In his report for the year 1894, the Sanitary Commissioner has mentioned 

that the system of registration of births and deaths 
smoothly and is fairly complete and effective. In 
the Administration Report for 1897-98 it is also observ- 
ed that “ on the whole vital statistics in Berar are now recorded with a very fair 
approach to accuracy.” It will be seen from the following rough calculations that 
the results of the present Census generally point to nearly the same conclusion. 
Registration of births and deaths is not, however, still in force in the Melghat 
taluq of the Ellichpur district, and the calculations have therefore been based 
accordingly : — 

Population according to the Census of 1891 

Deduct the population of 1891 for the Melghat taluq, for which there 
is no registration of births and deaths 


Population of Berar (without Melghat) in 1891 
Deduct excess of deaths over births (1891 to 1900) 


Population of Berar (excluding Melghat) as it should be in 1901, 
without taking migration during the decade into account 
Add the Melghat population of 1901 


Total population of Berar as it should be in 1901, without taking 
migration into account 

Add the present net gain by migration over that of 1891, as arrived at 
in para 77. 

Berar population as it should be in 1901 

Do. do. ■ according to the Census of 1901 


Thus the actual population of Berar is greater than the one estimated 
irom vital statistics, &c., by 

Thus it will be seen that the excess of 3,474 persons is very slight and is 
probably due to (1) better emuneration, (2) defective returns of immigrants and 
emigrants and (3) to a very slight extent defective vital statistics. As reo-ards the 
Htter, defects, if any, may be largely attributed to the two famines durmo- which 
the statistics are beheved to be less accurate by reason of the general disoro-anisa- 
taon of executive arrangements and the tendency of people to wander about and 
die m unusual places. 


2,897,491 

47,031 


2,850,460 

150,803 


2,699,657 

36,670 


2,736,327 

14,215 


2,750,542 

2,754,016 


3,474 


81 . 


ill bubsidiary Table HI the actual population is compared by districts 

Actnsl .nd eathnatad popida- estimated from vital statistics, {b) that from 

the normal rate of increase found in Berar durinff 


— — - 

J , X . previous decade (18814890), U, at 8-11 nw 

(c) accordmg to the rate of increase for the whole of India riveiFin 
Table XH, page 1.55, Volume U of the General J 


SriT’ »vA.ui:uuig W me rate oi mcrease lor the whole of India riven in 

^ General Tables of the Census of India 

^ variations between the actual population and the one estimated from 

ntal statwBcs of each district wUl be considered later on in the distriS 
•maym ThQ provincial totals, however, show a difference of 7,328 p^so^ u. 
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the actual population of Berar is found to be more than the one estimated from chap- II. 

vital statistics by the above number. This difference may be accounted for partly Para. 83. 

by the fact that the deaths and births in the Melghat taluq during the decade have 

not been taken into account, as the registration of vital statistics is not in force there, 

and partly to the gain by migration and other causes mentioned in the latter part of 

the foregoing paragraph. Comparing now the actual population with the estimated 

one according to the rate of increase, it will be seen that the actual population of each 

and every district is exceedingly below that of the estimated one according to the rate 

of increase either for Berar or India. Taking the whole province and calculating the 

population according to the rate of increase observed in the previous decade, we find 

that Berar has, during the,' decade, suffered a loss of 387,224 persons, or 12-3 per cent. 

But the vital statistics and the nature of the seasons during the decade show, as noticed 
before, that in only five years, i.e., from 1891 to 1893 and 1898 and 1899 the popula- 
tion was progressive, as there was a large excess of births over deaths in each of those 
years, while in the remaining five years deaths outnumbered births excessively. 

Taking the normal annual rate of increase in Berar for the five years in which the 
population was progressive and adding the net gain of 14,215 by migration as shown 
in paragraph 77, the population of Berar in 1901 should have been 3,031,120, or 
277,104 more than it was actually found. TTiis difference amounts to 10 per cent., 
and is probably the nearest we can get to the loss infiicted by the two famines and 
unhealthy years. 

In 1901, therefore, there is a loss of 4’9 per cent, on the actuals of 1891, 
of 10 per cent, on the estimate of the five good years, and of 12-3 per cent, on 
what there would have been in 1901 if the population had increased at the normal 
rate of the last decade for the province. 

82. In 1891 when the five districts of Berar showed an increase in their 

population, Akola alone showed a falling off of 18,010 
Local variations. or 3 per cent., but according to the present Census the 

order has been reversed. Table II shows that Akola 
is the only district which now shows an actual increase of 7,576 souls or 1-3 
per cent., while all the other districts show a decrease in their population. Ihe 
largest decrease occurs in the Buldana district, where it amounts to 57,405 persons 
or 11-9 per cent.; Basim comes second with 44,771 or 11-2 per cent.; Amraoti third 
with 25,527 or 3 9 per cent. ; Elhchpur fourth with 18,213 or 5-8 per cent.; and 
lastly Wim with 4,684 or 1 per cent. 


83. From Provincial Table II it will be seen that the population has increased in 

only five taluqs, viz : — Akola, Mangrul, Khamgaon, 
In taluiis. Balapur and Darwha, and that, too, in all by 26,934. 

The largest increase, amounting to 12,234 or 8’9 per cent., occurs in Akola ; Mangrul 
comes next with 8,616 or 10'4 per cent. ; Darwha shows the smallest increase of 99 
souls. Each of the remaining 17 taluqs shows an actual falling off in population. 
The largest decrease occurs in Mehkar, wnere it amounts to 32,254 or 21 per cent. 
Next to it stands Pusad with a decrease of 29,457 or 21'2 per cent. Basim and 


Chikhli have lost 23,930 or 13’4 per cent, and 20,508 or 13‘6 per cent, of their 
population respectively. In Jalgaon and Melghat the decrease is a little over 10,000 
in each. In the remaining eleven taluqs the loss of population ranges from 8,640 
in Morsi to 37 in Akot. Subsidiary Table IV shows the percentage of variation 
in population in each taluq and also mean density of population per square mile 
since 1867. The variations in the density of population have already been noticed 
in paragraph 39, Chapter I. A reference to the diagram No. 1 will show that 
although the majority of the taluqs have decrease! in density during the last 
decade, yet, if compared with 1867 all the taluqs, excepting Melghat, show an 
increase, which is most marked in the Chandur, Khamgaon, Darwha, Akola and 
Am raoti taluqs, where the net increase ranges from 53-8 to 76 persons per square 
mile. Map No. Ill illustrates the variations in population since 1891 in all the 
taluqs by seven different groups. It will be seen therefrom that the taluqs 
which have suffered most, i.e., tWe which have lost their population between 13 
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and 22 per cent., are the mountainous or hilly ones, and are found among the first 
three groups shown in map No. II as the thinly, sparsely and very sparsely populat- 
ed taluqs. The taluqs, which show a decrease of more than 10 per cent, are either 
in the south bordering on the Nizam’s Dominions or in the north adjoining the 
Central Provinces, except Jalgaon, which, though in the central plain, adjoins the 
Melghat. Most of the taluqs which show a decrease of less than 10 per cent, form 
the eastern portion of the province, which adjoins the Central Provinces. It will be 
further observed that the five taluqs in which some increase is perceptible are 
generally located in the centre of the province. 


84. The movement of the population, judged from the table of birth-places, 

^ . • • , ■ 4.1 will now be considered. Subsidiary Table V shows the 

I&ter-provmcial migration. , r v x i v • xi i- x • x 

number of persons in each taluq born in other distncts 

in Berar. Read horizontally it shows the number from each district found in the 

different taluqs of other districts. Read vertically it gives the total population 

that each district has contributed to the rest of the province. Among the taluqs, 

Darwha has received the largest number of immigrants from other districts of the 

province, chiefly from the adjoining districts of Amraoti and Basim. Daryapur and 

Murtizapur have also received a large number of immigrants from the adjoining 

districts. Similar movements are noticeable in taluqs which are on the borders of 

different districts, and are mostly due to intermarriages, as in these and also in 

most of the other taluqs the female immigrants from the other districts of Berar 

preponderate. The taluqs which receive very small number of immigrants from 

the other districts of Berar, are Melghat and M^un. The net gain or loss to each 

district by migration within the province is shown in Subsidiary Table VI, from 

which it will be seen that with the exception of Wun and Ellichpur all the districts 

have suffered a loss in their population in the exchange, Buldana and Amraoti 

losing heavily, riz., 5,693 and 6,392 respectively; while, on the other hand, the 

gain of population to the Wun district amounts to 17,485. Ellichpur gains a 

female population of 1,256 by the interchange. 

85. Subsidiary Table VII shows the variation in migration, or rather among the 

_ j- X • X V district bom population since 1891. It will be seen 

population'fl^eifgi.* a single district shows any increase in its 

. indigenous or the district born population since 1891. 

The indigenous population of Berar has decreased by 118,126 or 5-3 per cent The 
Buldana district shows the largest decrease (36,711), while the Wun district shows 
the smallest decrease (1,536) in its indigenous population, Akola is the only 
district which shows a small increase of 1 per cent, in the total population 
though it has lost 11,207 of its indigenous population. As observed before, these 
vanations are due not only to natural causes, but also to gain or loss bv 
migration. ^ 


86. Subsidiary Table VIII gives by districts and taluqs the proportions of the 

Proportion of indigenous and ^o^-indipnous population. It will be 

non-indigenous population. Berar out of every 10,000 persons 8 409 

were bom in the province, i.e., 7,048 in the di<;tri^f nf 
enumeration and 761 in the other districts of the province, while the remainingT591 
were bom outside the provmce, and consequently they might be regarded as non-ir). 
digenous or immi^ants. Among the districts, Akola has the largest proportion of in- 
^enous population (8,893), while in Amraoti it is the smallest (7,723) f in Buldana 
^chpur and Bpun it is above the average for the province. Taking the taluas’ 
Balapur the large J proportion (9,433), while in Yeotmal it is the smfllest f 7 OlOl’ 
TTie proportion of mdigenous population in the Chandur, Amraoti Wun Morsi 
Kelapur, Khamgaon, Melghat and Pusad taluqs is below that for the province 1 he 
prmcipal mum^nts mto Berar are from the contiguous territorier and al^ 
from the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, RajputanI and SSif Uhefr 

:_From the CeetJal 

a^d ’(Sdh 89 and fr^ ’ R • f’psidency 273 ; North-Western Provinces 

and Uudh 89, and from Rajputana and Central India 318. The number of 
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immigrants from other provinces and states is comparatively very small. The Chap- II- 
^ ^ ^ percentage of immigrants to total population of the Para. 90. 

23; those for the male and female immi- 
grants are 22 and 24 respectively. The latter percentage is larger than the 
former owing to a large number of intermarriages with the persons of the neigh- 
bouring provinces on the border taluqs of Berar, where the proportion of female 
immigrants preponderates appreciably that of the male ones. The percentage of 
immigrants of each district '^1 be noticed later on in the district analyses. 

87. Subsidiary Table IX compares by districts the number of immigrants from 

Variation in the immigrants f ^ territories contiguous to Berar and also some of 
from the contiguous and some of the non-contiguous temtones with those lound in 1891. 
the non-contiguons territories. extra-provincial immigrants 

have, on the whole, decreased by 12,567. Those from the Bombay Presidency and 
Central India and Rajputana have increased by 15,317 and 636 respectively. The 
increase among the former is very marked in the Akola and Amraoti districts, 
amounting to 10,688 and 5,546 respectively. Those from other provdnces have 
diminished in all by 28,154. Those from the Central Provinces and the Hyderabad 
State have diminished considerably. The decrease among the former is very 
marked in the Amraoti district, where they have decreased by 8,753. The decrease 
among immigrants from the Hyderabad territory amounts to 15,892 and is 
noticeable in the Buldana, Wun and Basim districts, while in the Akola district 
they show an increase of over 5,000. The net decrease in the immigrants from the 
Central Provinces and Hyderabad State is due to a large number of moribund 
immigrants having died in the Amraoti, Buldana, Basim and Wim districts during 
the two recent famines. 

88. Subsidiary Table X shows for the whole province the number of persons of 

both the sexes received from and those contributed by 
Berar to other provinces or states in India, with the 
net gam or loss of population to it. Altogether 525,248 
persons would appear to have taken part in the interchange of provinces, resulting 
in a net gain of 349,650 persons to Berar. The following are the net gams and 
names of provinces with the interchange of which Berar has gained consid^ably . 
the Central Provinces 148,092, Bombay Presidency / 0,932, Hjrderabad Territory 
71,894, Rajputana 27,463, Central India 3,571 and North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh 24,085. It will be seen that in almost every case where the population has 
been interchanged, Berar is a gainer. In the case of Assam, Cochin and Burma 
there has, however, been a very small loss of 59 persons. 

89. EmitTation per 10,000 of population cannot be shown or discussed by dis- 

° tricts, inasmuch as the returns received froin the different 

Percentage of emigrants- provinces or states showing persons bom in Berar but 
censused in those provinces or states do not generally show the figures bj districts. 

In some of the returns they are shown by districts of Berar, but the figures of even 
such returns are comparatively small. The majority of the persons shown therein 
are returned as born in Berar. The emigrants from this province, or rather 
the number of persons bom in Berar but censused in the different provinces and 
states in India, will be found in Subsidiary Table X, columns 5 to 7. In all they 
number 87,799 and their percentage to toM population born in Berar comes to 3-6. 

Their number given above cannot be said to be quite accurate, as returns from 
some of the distant provinces, such as Goa and the Andaman Islands, &c., have 
not been received ; their total number, however, must be exceedingly small. 
Emigrants into one district from other districts of Berar are already shown in 
columns 4 and 5 of Subsidiary Table VIII. 


District Analyses. 


90. In tte foregoing paragraphs the chief local variations in population and 
their movement have been reviewed by the light thrown upon the subjects by the 
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Chip. II- Table of birthplaces. I now proceed to discuss the actual and natural variations in 
Para- 91 . each district, and to ascertain the causes of the variations mostly from the district 
census reports and also from an examination and comparison of the number or per- 
centage of immigrants into each district in 1891 and 1901, and also the number or 
percentage of persons bom in it, but found in other districts of Berar, or in other 
words, the inter-provincial emigrants from each district. For reasons given in the 
foregoing paragraph the number of extra-provincial emigrants cannot be ascertained 
by districts. The movement of the population in taluqs cannot be examined in this 
manner, although it would have been very useful in some cases, as the statistics 
of birthplace are based on the unit of the district ; the vital statistics are not 
moreover given by taluqs in the Sanitary Commissioner’s reports. The term 
“ natural decrease ” used in the following analyses means excess of deaths over 
births. 

91. Amraoti . — Census decrease, 25,527 persons or 3-9 per cent. Natural 
decrease 31,870 persons or 4'9 per cent. 


The Deputy Commissioner ascribes the decrease mainly to the famines of 
1890-97 and 1899-1900, and attributes the difference between the natural and 
Census figures to the large number of deaths, which occurred amongst the immi- 
grants in 1897, when, he reports, “ this district was fiooded with paupers from 
the Central Provinces, and the death-rate amongst them was very heavy.” The 
number of immigrants into this district as compared with 1891 has decreased by 
6,630, while that of persons born in the district but censused in other districts of Berar, 
or in other words emigrants from this district to other districts of Berar, has in- 
creased by 1,685. The indigenous population of this district as compared with 1891 
has decreased by 18,997 or 4T per cent. This large failing off in the indigenous 
population is chiefly due to high mortality, as during the decade deaths exceeded 
births in five years, among which the excess of deaths in 1897 and 1900 was 
exceedingly high, being 13,725 and 27,483 respectively. 

The decrease m population is found in all the four taluqs of the district, but 
it is most marked in Morsi, where it amounts to 8,640 persons or over 5 per cent. 
This taluq adjoins the Central Provinces on the north. The Amraoti taluq comes 
next with a loss of 7,9ol persons or 4'3 per cent. Chandur, which taluq is also on 
the border of the Wardha district of the Central Provinces, shows a falling off of 
5,301 persons or 2 7 per cent. The decrease in the remaining taluq of Murtizapur 
has l^en somewhat less, viz., 3,635 or 3 per cent. The male population of the 
district has suffered much more than the female one, as out of the total decrease 
of 25,527 i>ersons, 17,311 or 5-1 per cent, have diminished among the males. The 
town population of the district has increased by 10,463 persons. Out of its fifteen 
towns, ten show increments in their population and five show a falling off. 
Amraoti, Karanja, Dattapur, Muriizapur, and Morsi are prominent among the 
former, whilst Shendurjana and J7er Pmglai are conspicuous for the latter. 

92. Akola.— increase, 7,576 persons or 1-3 per cent. Natural de- 
crease, 22,957 persons or 4 per cent. 


The small increase of 7,576 in the population of this district is remarkable 
when the natmal decrea^ of 22,957 is taken into account. As observed before 
this 13 the only district in the province which shows any increment. It is not 

f confined to females only. The male popoulation 

of the district has actually decreased by 1,194. ^ ^ 

^e Deputy Commssioner attributes the increase partly to more accurateenu- 
meration of females ^d partly to increased immigration from the Buldana and 

Central Provinces, Hyderabad State and the 

Bombay Presidency, former fact is borne out to some extent by the marked 
mcrease m theproi»rt,on of females to 1,000 males. In 1891 td promrtion 
m the district was 93o, wmle now it comes to 968. The increase of pro^^on ^ 
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observable in all the five taluqs of the district, but it is most noticeable in the Chap II 
Khamgaon and Jalgaon taluqs, where it has risen by 52 and 50 respectively. The Para. 94 
increase in the former is, however, probably due more to a large decrease in the 
male population than to more correct enumeration of the females. With regard 
to immigrants into this district, we find that as compared with 1S91 they have 
increased by 18,965 or about 3 per cent. The number of persons born in the dis- 
trict but censused elsewhere in the province is 45,640 or 7-8 per cent., as against 
57,921 or 10 per cent, in 1891. The indigenous population has decreased from 
485,655 or 84-5 to 474,448 or 81-4 per cent. These facts considered together 
go to show that the increase in the population is largely due to immigration, 
which is chiefly confined to towns, as the town population of the district has 
risen by 16,522 while the rural population has fallen off by 8,764. The 
increase is found in three out of the five taluqs, viz., Akola, Khamgaon and 
Balapur. The remaining two taluqs, Akot and Jalgaon, show a decrease. The 
largest increase, amounting to 12,234 persons, is seen in the Akola taluq, 
where the males have increased by 5,359 and the females 6,875. About three-fourths 
of the increment is found in its two towns, Akola and Barsi Takli ; in the former it 
amounts to 7,819 persons, and is reported to be largely due to increase in the number 
of cotton factories and also to the presence of marriage parties and travellers detain- 
ed there by the heavy hailstorm of the 1st of March 1901. The increment of 

3,163 persons in the Khamgaon taluq is entirely due to the growth of the 

population of the towns of Khamgaon and Shegaon, amounting to 6,378 ; the rural 
population of the taluq, on the other hand, has diminished by 3,215 persons. In 
the Balapur taluq the increment of 2,822 persons is mostly found in its village 
population. The decrease in the Akot taluq being exceedingly small, viz., 37 
souls, calls for no remark. The Jalgaon taluq has sufiered considerably, the de- 
crease is as large as 10,606, and is noticeable in its rural as well as urban 
populations. No satisfactory explanation is given for the decrease in the district 
report, beyond the fact ‘ ‘ that the population in the taluqs through which the 

railway line runs has increased and that in the other taluqs has decreased. ” It, 

however, appears that the decrease is due to some extent to the absence of a fair on 
the present census night at Dhanora, a village in this taluq, where on the night 
of the previous census 2,352 persons had assembled. 

93. Elliclipiir. — Census decrease, including the Melghat, 18,213 persons or 
6*8 per cent., excluding the Melghat 8,034 persons or 2*9 per cent. Natural decrease, 
excluding the Melghat, 11,888 persons or 4‘4 per cent. 

The natural decrease for the Melghat taluq cannot be given, as births 
and deaths of that taluq are not recorded. As compared with 1891 this district 
has gained only about 596 persons by migration, inasmuch as its immigrants have 
decreased by 1,237, and emigrants to other districts of Berar have also 
decreased by 1,833. Its indigenous population has also gone down from 
245,203 to 228,045. This large falling off is no doubt due chiefly to excessive 
mortality. In six out of ten years deaths exceeded births. The excess of deaths 
in 1900 alone amounted to 9,983. The decrease in population is found in all the 
three taluqs of this district. It is, however, very insigniflcant in the Ellichpur 
taluq, being of only 180 persons. Out of the five towns in this taluq four show an 
aggregate increase of 3,012 persons, while the fifth town, Ellichpur, shows a falling 
off of 555 persons. The Daryapur taluq shows a loss of 7,854 persons, of which 
4,854 have diminished among its male population. Anjangaon is the only town in 
this taluq, that also shows a decrease of 1,810 persons. The decrease is therefore 
common to both the rural as well as the urban parts of this taluq. 

94. Melghat taluq . — The decrease in the Melghat amounts to 10,179 or 
21 ‘7 per cent. This taluq, as mentioned before, is the most abnormal one in Berar. 

Its population has been very unfortunate, as it suffered terribly during the last two 
frimines within the decade. Mr. Williamson, Deputy Conservator of Forests, who 
was Charge Superintendent of the whole State Forest area classed as A in this 
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Chap- n. taluq, attributes the decrease to the following six causes (1) Absence of tempora- 
Para. 95. ry road gangs who were employed in 1891, numbering 3,690; (2) permanent 
emio-ration to the Nimar district in the Central Provinces ; (3) permanent emigra- 
tion°to the plains of Berar; (4) temporary emigration; (5) absence of ordinal^ 
temporary immigrants from the Central Provinces to the Keserv(js ; and (6) 
Famine and its attending effects. As regards the permanent emigration to the 
Nimar district and to the plains of Berar above referred to, he writes : — 

‘‘ A steady emigration has been in progress into Nimar district in the Central Provinces 
“during the last six or seven years at least, people being attracted by the very generous terms 
“as to land, &c., offered in the southern portion of that District, along theXapti Valley, which 
“ tract the Central Provinces Administration is anxious to get settled up. Attention has 
“occasionally been drawn to this point by the Conservator of Forests and myself. 


“ I can only make a rough estimate of the extent of this emigration to Nimar district, as 
“my work carries me very seldom into Dlmlghat and Amner parganas, the portion of the taluq 
“ whence such emigration has mostly occurred. I should estimate the number of emigrants 
(to Nimar) at 1,500. 

“ There has been an equally large emigration southwards into the plains taluqs, Ellichpur, 
“ Darvapur, Akot, and Jnlgaon. This has chiefly affected Silona, Jam garb, Khatkali, Rupagarh* 
“ Naraalla, Dhulghat, and Mohkot parganas in the Melghat, z.e , the southern strip of the taluq. 
“ It is an annual occurrence for numbers of the hill people in this southern strip to flock down 
“ into the plains for work in harvesting, and there was a very exceptionally heavy emigration of 
“this description in September to December 1896, hundreds flocking down from even the 
“ remoter parganas, such as Katkurab. Large numbers of these are known to have settled in 
“ the plains as servants, and will doubtless gradually emerge into the class of village menials. 

“The extent to which this has affected the Melghat population will doubtless be shown 
«*by the census figures of the ])lains taluqs named, the increased numbers of Korkus, Gonds, 
“ Bhils or Gawians shown therein, also a number of Banjaras who lived in the Melghat ten vears 
“ ago have emigrated, consequent largely on the loss of their occupation by the opening up of the 
Melghat by roads."' 

]\Ir. Williamson’s surmise regarding a large number of Korkus, Gonds, 
Bhils, &c., having been settled down in the plain taluqs of Berar has been 
corroborated by the statistics of the castes for the taluqs of Ellichpur, Daryapur, 
Amraoti, Chandur and Murtizapur, which show a fairly large increment in the 
number of such tribes as compared with their numbers in 1891. The facts 
now disclosed for this taluq lead us to reflect whether the condition of the Animis- 
tics, who form the vast majority of this taluq, could not he improved and their 
emigration to Nimar to a certain extent checked by offering to them the unoccupied 
culturable land of the taluq on favourable terms. As mentioned in paragraph 41 
30 per cent, of the culturable land is still not taken up in this taluq. ;Mr. Bao-shawe 
the late Conservator of Forests, Berar, who knew the taluq and its people probably 
better than any other officer, was, I know, of opinion that much of this land would 
he taken up by these tribesmen and the population would thus be increased, if 
judicious money help in the shape of takdvi advances be given to them and the 
rental of the land reduced for earlier years. 


95. Buldana.— Census decrease 57,405 persons or 11-9 per cent. Natural 
decrease 20,169 joersons or 4 2 per cent. 


This district was very severely affected by both the famines during the decade 
The decrease of population in it is the largest in the province. Birth-rates fell off 
most abnormally in 1898 and 1900. In four out of ten years, deaths exceeded 
births. The excess of deaths in 1900 alone amounted to 32,721 persons The total 
decrease in the population is, however, due not to high mortality alone but also to 
emigration. Major K P. Colomb, Deputy Commissioner, writes on the subject 


a 


‘ The large decrease m the District is attributed to the famine and cholera epidemic and 
partly to emigration. The Tahsildar, Mehkar, reports that at the early stage of tbrfemrnT 
people m large numbers left their homes for Nimar, where they were told some Native Chief 
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was giving out land for cultivation and supporting tlic poor. This induced several people to Chap. II. 
** abandon their homes and proceed towards that foreign land from which they seem never to have Para. 96. 
“ returned, though after all the invitation proved an illusion.'’ 

The number of immigrants in the district has fallen from 91,762 or 19 per 
cent in 1891 to 71,063 or 16 7 per cent in 1901, which is the lowest in the pro- 
vince, and that of the emigrants to other districts in the province from 28,618 or 5-9 
per cent, to 27,907 or 6-6 per cent. The indigenous population of the district has 
also been reduced within the decade by 36,711 persons. Each of the three taluqs 
of the district shows a falling off in its population. Chikhli and Mehkar are in the 
southern hilly tract called the Balaghat. They suffered most from the effects of 
the famines. The third taluq, Malkapur, which is situated in the central plain, 
seems to have suffered comparatively less. Chikhli shows a decrease of 20,508 
persons or 13-7 per cent, ot whom 12,082 or 15 7 per cent, are found among the 
male population. Two of its towns, Buldana and Chikhli, have increased in their 
population by 2,111 persons, while the third town, Deulgaon Baja, has lost 1,089 of 
its inhabitants. The decrease of 32.254 persons in the JMehkar taluq is the largest 
in the province, and is common to both sexes : it is observable in the rural parts. 

Mehkar, the only small town in the taluq, shows an insignificant increase of 228 
persons. The third taluq, Malkapur, has a comparatively small falling off of 4,643 
persons. It is observable among its male as well as female population, but the 
decrease is found in its villages only. Its town population has increased by 4,088 
persons. 

96. 'W’u.ll. — Census decrease 4,684 persons or nearly 1 per cent. Natural 
decrease 24,41 2 persons or 5'2 per cent. 

This district shows the smallest census decrease in the province though 
the difference between the census and the natural decreases is great. Three out of 
its four taluqs, viz., Yeotmal, Wun and Kelapur, show collectively a falling 
off of 4,783 persons, while Darwha, the fourth taluq, shows an insignificant 
increase of 99 persons. The decrease in the Yeotmal taluq is very small, being of 
398 persons. It appears from the district report that in this and in the Darwha 
taluq, the effects of the famine of 1900 were more severely felt than in any other 
taluq of the district ; but that had it not been for the large influx of the people 
from the Bombay Presidency, Central Provinces and Hyderabad State, which to 
a great extent took place in the Darwha taluq a few months before the Census, 
these taluqs would have revealed a considerable decrease in their population, and 
this to some extent accounts for the exceedingly large difference now observable 
between the census and the natural decreases of the district. The difference inav, 
however, be partly due to inaccurate registration of births and deaths as observed 
by the Civil Surgeon in his report attached to the district census report, and also 
to the moribund state of the immigrants in which they came into this district to 
die, as will be seen from the following extract from Major W. Haig’s Famine 
Report of 1899-1900 for this district : — 

“Immigration generally from the Nizam’s Dominions and especially from the souMi, 

“where the Wun district marches with the Nizani’s Dominions, was very extensive. The 
“ distress in the Sirpur Tandur District of the Nizam’s Dominions was not very acute, but there 
“ can be no doubt that some measures of relief were needed. I believe that none were undertaken. 

“ The natural consequence was the immigration of distressed people in large numbers into a 
“district in which relief measures were undertaken. Many of the wanderers, I believe, entered 
“ the District in a moribund condition so that the effect of the immigration was not only to 
“ swell the number of people for whom it was necessary to provide relief, but also to increase the 
“ rate of mortality to an extent which may best be described as alarming.” 

As compared with 1891 the immigrants and also the emigrants of this 
district to the other districts of Berar have decreased by 3,148 and 1,909 res- 
pectively. The falling off in the indigenous population of the district is com- 
paratively very small, being of 1,546 persons only. These facts show that the 
mortality must have been very high among the immigrants, specially among the 
males, as the decre'.se in this district is entirely among the male population, which 
shows a falling off of 6,050, while the female population has increased by 1,366. 
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Yeotmal, Wun, Digraa and Darwha are the only four towns in this district. 
They all show an increase in their inhabitants amounting to 6 483 of whom 4 081 
have increased in Yeotmal alone. ’ ^ ' 

97. Basim — decrease 44,771 -persons or 11-2 per cent. Natural 
decrease 39,507 persons or 9-9 per cent. 

This district stands second in the province as regards the decrease in popula- 
tion. The falling off is common to both sexes, and is mainly due to excessively 
high mortality. Cholera, which was prevalent in the district for eight years 
out of ten, carried off 15,886 persons ; 33,900 deaths are recorded under dysentery 
and diarrhoea and 68,805 under fever during the decade. In 1900, i.e., in the 
year of the last famine, deaths exceeded births by 31,816- The difference of 
5,264 persons between the census and natural decreases is rightly attributed by 
the Deputy Commissioner to net emigration during the decade, as the immigrants 
of this district when compared with those of 1»91 show a falling off of 12,254 
persons, while the emigrants to the other districts of Berar have increased by 
2,753. Two of its taluqs, Basim and Pusad, show exceedingly large decreases in 
their population, amounting to 23,930 and 29,457 souls respectively, while the 
third, Mangrul, shows an increase of 8,616 persons. With regard to these 
variations, Mr. Prideaux, Officiating Deputy Commissioner, writes ; 

“ The great decrease in the populations of the Basim and Pusad taluqs is no doubt due 
“ to the severity of the late famine, which was felt most in these two taluqs. The Mangrul taluq 
“ was comparatively better off, and this accounts for the increase in that taluq.” ^ 

Basim, Pusad and Mangrul, the three towns of the district, have increased in 
th^ population by 3,584. 
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Total for Province , . 460,642 438,076 216,418 207,980 110,870 94,978 69,745 75,062 32,052 32,688 28,292 24,468 
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RELIGION AND SECT. 


CHAPTER III. 


RELIGION AND SECT, 


Beasons for 
with statistics- 


mainly dealing 


(TABLES VI, XVn AND XVIII). 

98. In this Chapter I propose to discuss mainly the statistics relatins: to the 

different religions of the province. Their history and 
characteristics, etc., have been fully and admirably de- 
scribed by Mr. Kitts in his report on the Berar Census 

of 1881 ; and as these features do not change within a couple of decades, it would 
be vvaste of time and space to treat here the same subjects over again. It was for 
this very reason that the matter was omitted in the last Census Report. However, 
before proceeding to discuss the statistics, I give, as suggested by the Census Com- 
missioner for India, the actual working or popular belief of an ordinary Hindu and 
Musalman of Berar, their standards of right and wrong and their belief as to 
what will happen to them if they disregarded them. 

99. The religion of an ordinary Hindu of Berar, who may be taken to be a 

person no way learned in the ancient lore of his religion 
Th(^ religion of an ordinary jjqj. affected by the march of modern thought, is 

Theism. He has, however, a vague notion of his reli- 
gion. He is both a monotheist and polytheist. He believes in the existence of 
one Supreme God, whom he regards as almighty, omniscient, all-pervading and the 
cyeator and destroyer of the Universe. He also believes in the existence of many 
subordinate orders of gods. His ancient religion of the Vedic period, which 
consisted of worship of the sun, the fire, the water or Varun is nearly unknown to 
him. Celebration of sacrifices to fire has dwindled down to a very small offering 
called Vaishwadeva in the houses of Brahmans. Rama, Krishna, Shiva, Vishnu, and 
others, who may be regarded as accretions of the Pauranic period, are held by biTr. 
in reverence. He hears their praises sung in the Kathas or recitations of Puranas 
and Kirtans or sermons the text of which is interspersed with music. The gods 
round which his daily life revolves are the village Maruti and his own family 
tutelary deities worshipped every day in the house. The temple in the village he 
visits daily, if religiously minded, and does ceremonial worship there only on special 
occasions. He observes fasts, the most popular of which would appear to be 
Ekadasi. Pilgrimages, form an important item in hia creed,^ but not regarded as 
compulsory. Benares, Rameshwar, Pandharpur and Mahor are some of the 
sacred places to which he would like to go, if circumstances permit. Feeding 
Brahmans and giving presents to them are pious acts, necessary on certain occasions 
and considered meritorious at aH times. Life in all its sentient forms is more or 
less sacred to him . In the lower animals cow commands his veneration and affection. 
Among plants, “ tulas,” “ pipal,” “ bad” and “bel” are most worshipped. To argue 
the pros and cons of a question is not his forte, and he will not readily engage in 
a controversy with the representative of another religion. To him every religion 
is true and good for him who is born to it. This attitude, though seemingly 
passive, has important consequences on his daily life and makes him a peaceful and 
desirable neighbour. As a &st and most obvious result, an ordinary Hindu is 
usually tolerant of other religions and their observances to such an extent that he, 
not unfrequently, is found to worship the foreign deities himself. He willingly 
admits that the gods worshipped by other rehgions are also representatives of his 
own, so there is no cause to quarrel or disagree. 

100 . 


Re believes that a very strict account has been kept of his good and bad 
■ actions j and that he is as sure of getting his reward 
ae hfa punishment, very oftmi in this world, but general- 
ly after death. Bfis belief iu a. region beyond the grave is very? firm. There he will 


Hia actual working beliaf. 
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meet with his desserts, and after enjoying the bliss of heaven or enduring the tortures chap- III- 
of purgatory, he will he sent back into this world in the incarnation of a naan or Para- 102- 
beast, according as he has haade good or bad use of his time in this life. Thus 
expectancy of rewards and danger of punishments, in other words, hopes and fear 
constitute the working belief which controls most of his actions. He believes firmly 
in dreams, auguries, miracles, meteors, comets and a number of other matters, 
which are usually called supernatuT'al. Portents to him are very important and 
must be carefully attended to before undertaking anything. Astrology as an 
interpreter of these, plays a great part in his life. Choice of the bride or bride- 
groom, the dates of marriages and other important events of life, are fixed in 
consultation with its dictates. To him the censure of being called superstitious 
means nothing. He thinks that there is an internal and unknown reason for all 
the so-called superstitious observances, and when the foreigner blames or laughs, 
he returns the compliment by pitying the latter. 

101. An ordinary Hindu is ignorant of any theory or theories of morals, 

though unconsciously he learns many moral lessons from 
wS InT Ms'beiief tht the Pauranic stories'', which he hears in Kathas from 
consequence if lia disregards religious preachers. However, his working standard 

of right and wrong is that he should avoid injury to 
any living being as much as he can, and if he is led into a bad act, either by 
mistake or by stress of circumstances, an expiatory ceremony called “ Prayaschitta ” 
done through proper repentance would be potent in wijiing off sin and restoring 
him to favour with God. To save life, or bring about a marriage, or other good 
thing, he believes, he is permitted to depart from strict truth. Fear of law and 
disapprobation of society no doubt induce him to be virtuous. These, however, 
serve rather as checks on wrong-doing than as motives to virtue. He believes that 
he shall get no worldly happiness in this life or that is to come if he does not do 
right, and will be punished in this world as well as in his future existence. But 
these notions are regarded often as hypothetical, and do not sufficiently control his 
actions, because the rewards and punishments do not follow immediately and are 
not traceable to their origins. He sees that a wrong-doer sometimes flourishes 
and a pious man is miseraWe. This to some is staggering and leads them to enter 
into an imaginary compromise with the eternal powers, by doing evil whenever 
self-interest requires it, and then seeking expiation through “ Prayaschitta.” 


102. Mahomedanlsm in Berar has no peculiarities to exhibit, and its followers, 
im.« r,T or, orAi-oor-r, tfiough commooly believed to be backward in educa- 

Musalman and Ms actual work- tion, are by figures shown to be ahead of their Hindu 
ing belief. brethren. The workin" belief of the educated and the 

o 

uneducated is one and the same, and simple enough to be clearly understood by 
everyone. They are strict Unitarians, acknowledging “ no god but the one true 
God, with Mahomed as his Prophet.” Their prayers are recited in Arabic, and 
religious education, wherever imparted, begins with the study of the Koran in 
original. Idols and symbols of any kind are carefully avoided. The lower orders 
have, howevmr, by constantly associating with Hindus of their position in life, 
adopted or rather fallen a prey to some of the superstitious observances of the 
latter, and all the pomp and circumstance of the annual Moharram, are due to 
what may be called the sympathetic feeling of surrounding superstition. This 
feeling is probably helped forward and may be easily understood when it is remem- 
bered that the forefathers of many of the ^lahomedans now existing in the province 
were originally Hindus, and that the converts have endeavoured to retain their 
reverence for the old Hinduism by taking advantage of such loop-holes as they 
could find in the religion of their adoption. Some Deshmukhs and D-jshpandias 
will furnish striking examples of this phase of religious belief. They profess 
Mahomedanism in public, and employ Brahmans in secret to worship their old 
tutelary deities, retaining even Hindu surnames in rare cases. They have venera- 
tion for astrologv. On maiTiacre and similar occasions, even those who maybe 
presumed to know better, are glad to be guided by the adllage Joshi in the choice 
of day for proper celebration. They firmly believe in a life after death, but have 
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Chap. HI- faith in the theory of re-incarnation. A day of judgment is an important article 
Para. 103 . of their creed, and they believe that on that day their actions in this world will 
be finally judged, and rewards and punishments apportioned according to their 
merits. They are usually fatalists of the most extreme type, but the pernicious 
efiects of the doctrine are obviated by a sense of responsibility attaching to the 
moral quality of their thoughts. The actions may be predestined, but the workings 
of the mind are free, and so long as one does not jdeld to the temptations of the 
“ Shaitan” (Satan), he has nothing to fear in the after'-world. In food they avoid 
pork as an abomination, and in social matters regard seclusion of their womenfolk 
as an integral part of their religion. In practice, however, the poorer classes permit 
their females to go out for labour and marketing, and some of them vend articles 
of food and luxury. Drinking is bad and prohibited by the Koran, but some of the 
lower orders, specially Gowlies or cowherds indulge in it on special occasions. 

103. Sects of non-Christian religions have not been shown in any Table. As to 

„ ^ ,. . their record in the schedules, it was at first decided 

Sects of non-Ciinstiaii religions- -u .i t i r< x -t j? n ii, i 

by the Docal Government to tollow the procedure 

adopted in the North-Western Rovinces and Oudh, viz., to record the sects of all 

religions and to leave it for consideration later on which of them should be 

tabulated. Accordingly, very clear instructions were issued to enumerators for 

entering the sects of all the main religions in the column for religion : special care 

was also taken by me to explain the subject to the census agency personally 

while I was on tour ; but in spite of these efibrts it was found that the sects 

returned were largely incorrect or misleading. This was mainly due to the fact 

that the majority of the people, including most of the enumerators themselves, did 

not know what a sect meant, or had very vague notions as to the religious sects to 

which they belonged. The information thus collected being found worthless, the 

Local Government, following the procedure of 1891, decided not to tabulate the 

non-Christian sects. 


104. Imperial Table VI classifies the population of Berar according to religion 
. nuo in each district. The Provincial Table gives the same 

Eehsio... 01., .ton. information by taluqs. Subsidiary Table I gives the 

number of persons of each sex of each religion with the percentages on the total 
population of the province, from which it will be seen that the great masses of the 
people (2,388,016 or 86-7 per cent.) are Hindus, and that there are only two other 
religions in the province, viz., Islam and Animistic, the followers of which number 
over a lakh. The numbers of the adherents of the other religions are relatively 
small. The Hindus outnumber the followers of all other religions taken together 
in the proportion of 7 to 1. There are eleven Hindus to every Musalman, and 
eighteen to every Animistic. In the neighbouring provinces, i.e., Bombay, Central 
Provinces and Hyderabad Territory, the proportion of Hindus to total population is 
78-3, 82-1 and 88-6 respectively. The proportionate strength of the three' main 
religions of Berar as compared with that in 1891 stands thus 



1901. 


1891 

Hindus 

... 86*7 

... 

87-4 

Musalmans ... 

7-7 

... 

7*2 

Animistics ... 

4-7 

... 

4-7 


Diagram No. H shows the present numerical strength of each of these three 
religions by taluqs. 

105. Subsidiary Table II gives the general distribution of the people and com- 
pares the proportionate numbers of each religion out of 
tionfoSfa nd 10,000 total population for the last two censuses. As 

“ compared with 1891 the Hindus have lost absolutely 

143,775 or 5-6 per cent. The Musalmans have gained 4,359 or 2-1 per cent ; and 
the Animistics have lost absolutely 7,144 or 5-2 per cent. Other religions, whose 
followers are not large, have gained in all 3,085 or 14-7 per cent. The Hindu and 
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Animistic populations of the present Census cannot be accuratel}' compared Chap- III- 
with those of 1881, for, as observed in Chapter III of the last Census Report, Para. 109- 
many persons following the latter faith were in 1881 very much understated 
and most of them ivere returned as Hindus. The Itiusalmans, who noiv number 
212,040, have within the last two decades increased by 24,485 ; the Christians 
by 1,040 ; the Sikhs by 9.24 ; the Parsis by 288 ; and the Jews, who number only 
3* by 1. The Jains have decreased by 381 since 1881. These statistics of religious 
belief show that proselytism among the Musalmans and Christians is active, and 
that the fecundity of the followers of the former religion is more than that of other 
religions. 


106. Subsidiary Table III shows the proportion of Hindus and those of the 

followers of the next three religions, which arc numeri- 
Proportion of main religions by cally large, to the total population in each taluq and 

vStlUQS 3/llCt UlSuriCuS* 'Till * ii 1 i * 1 

district. I shall now review the population ot each 
religion in detail by districts and taluqs in the order in which the religions are 
given in Table VI. 

Hindus. 


Variation since 1891. 


107. Out of 2,388,016 Hindus in Berar, 1,209,189 are males and 1,178,827 

. females. In the districts of Basini, Buhlana, Akola 

eir istri u ion. Amraoti their proportion to the total population is 

above the provincial average (86-7 per cent.), and ranges from 92T in the first to 
88 per cent, in the last named district. It is very low" in the Ellichpur and Wun 
districts, where it is over 78 per cent. Taking the taluqs, it appears that Melikar 
is the most purely Hindu taluq in the province, the proportion of the Hindu 
element there being the highest (92’5 per cent), w’hilst Melghat is the least so, the 
proportion there being the lowest {22 1 per cent). Barring the latter and other 
liilly taluqs of Kelapur, Wun and Yeotmal, where the Animistics predominate, 
and tlie Ellichpur taluq, Avhere the IMusalmans muster strong, the Hindu clement 
in each of the remaining taluqs of the province is aboA^e the provincial average. 

108. As observed in paragraph 59, the Hindus arc more numerous in rural 

tracts than in toAAUis. They form such a Aast majority 
in the prOAunce that their A ariations since 1891 are 

generally in accordance Avith the increase or decrease in the total population of 
each district or taluq. The only district AA’hich shoAvs a net increase in the female 
population of this religion is Akola, AA’herc they haA-e risen by 6,570. Tlie inci-ease 
of population is observable in three out of its five taluqs, viz., Akola, Balapur and 
Khamgaon, AA'here it is of 9,943, 2,961 and 1,985 persons respectively : the remain- 
ing tAvo taluqs of the district sIioav a total decrease of 10,61() persons. In each of 
the remaining fiA-e districts the Hindus haA^e diminished considerably, the largest 
decrease amounting to 46,056 persons being found in Basim. As in 1 891 , tliis 
district still heads the list in point of superiority of Hindu numbers. Among the 
taluqs, Mehkar, Pusad, Basim, and Chikhli have lost exceedingly large numbers 
of this religion, the decrease being of 31,950, 28,575, 24,308, and 20, -317 persons 
respectHely. Next to these come the Jalgaon, Amraoti, Morsi, Darvapur, Cliandur 
and Malkapur taluqs, where the decrease amomr this class of people ranaes from 
5,000 to 10,000. 

Sikhs. 


109. The Sikhs haA"e increased from 177 to 1,449. This large increase of 

1,272 persons of this creed is chiefly due to correct enu- 
^^^ **^*^ meration. In 1891 it Avas found that they laid de- 
creased by 348 since 1881, but it is probable that several 
castes which followed this religion Avere then incorrectly returned under Hindus. 
On the present occasion 578 persons of the Banjara caste in the Basim and Ellichpur 
districts have returned their religion as Sikh, Avhile in 1891 not a single person of 
this caste in Berar was returned under this religion. Similarly, persons of Khatri, 
Rajput and Udasi castes following this ndigion appear to have been very much 
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Chap. III. understated in 1891. The Sikhs are found in all the districts, but their number 
Para- llO- ig the largest (566) in Basim : probably it may be due to the district being near 
Nander in the Hyderabad territory, Avhere their Guru Govind’s tomb exists. 
Their number is smallest (82) in the Wun district. In towns there are only 304 
Sikhs. Altogether there are in Berar 19 ditierent castes the people of which 
more or less follow this religion. Of these, the Banjaras mentioned above con- 
tribute the largest number, next to them are the Rajputs, Khatris and Udasis 
whose numbers are 181, 154, and 50 respectively. 


Jains. 


110. This religion is believed to have been established prior to Islamism 

in Berar. Ancient architecture and historic traditions 

Increase among Jains. province lend force to this supposition. Accord- 

ing to the present Census, there are 19,639 followers of this religion in Berar. Since 
1891 their number has increased by only 687. In the previous decade they had 
decreased by 1,068. Compared with 1867, however, their number has now risen by 
10,917. Much of the increase is due to immigration from Bombay, Rajputana and 
Central India whence they are attracted to the province by its trade. About one-third 
of their number is found in towns. Altogether there are 33 castes in Berar, which 
are the representatives of this religion. Of these, the Wanis considerably exceed 
others in numerical strength. They number 14,983 or 76-3 per cent, of the entire 
population of this faith. Simihs contribute 2,303, Koshtis 295, Rangaris 253, 
Kasars 186, Ratals 170 and Kunbis 140. The numbers of the remaining castes 
are very small. 

111. The Jains muster strong in the Amraoti and Buldana districts. Here 

they aggregate 5,851 and 4,309 or 9 and 1 per cent. 

Distribution. respectively of the total population. In the latter 

district they are increasing steadily. Their number is the lowest in the Ellichpur 
district being only 1,209 or '4 per cent. The cluster of old Jain temples at Mukta- 
giri in the vicinity of Ellichpur, however, leads one to believe that at one time they 
must have been wealthy and strong in numbers in that district. In the Basim and 
Akola districts they form -9 and o per cent, respectively, and aggregate a little 
over 3,000 in each. In the latter district the Jains are decreasing steadily. In 
the remaining hilly district of Wun they number only 1,815 or -4 per cent, of the 
entire population. Among the taluqs their numbers are the highest (2,061 ) in Basim, 
where they form 1-3 per cent, of the population. This is probably owing to their 
temple at Sirpur, which may be the centre of attraction. Of the 1,808 Jains in 
the Murtizapur taluq, where the proportion is the highest (1‘5 per cent.), 849 are 
found at Karanja, to which town they are attracted by trade and also on account 
of their temple and ‘jati’ (priest). In the Malkapur, Chandur, Mehkar, Amraoti, 
Chikhli and Morsi taluqs their numbers range from 1,589 to 1,110. In the 
remaining taluqs they are scattered in small numbers. In Jalgaon and Melghat 
they are very scarce, being 75 and 13 respectively. 

112. Since 1891 they have increased in fourteen taluqs, among which Mehkar, 

. Basinj, Malkapur, Amraoti and Mangrul are promi- 

aria len. nent, the increase in them varying from 259 to 146 . 

Of the eight taluqs where the Jains have diminished, Akola and Pusad show 
comparatively large decreases of 135 and 124 persons respectively. 


Papsis. 

113. Of the 530 Zoroastrians or Parsis found in Berar, 341 are males and 189 

females. The majority of them is engagedin cotton trade 

tbew'distribS.® mechanical and railway lines, chiefly as cotton press en- 

gineers and railway engine-drivers, &c. In the Amraoti 
and Akola districts their numbers are comparatively large, being 275 and 190 
j-espectively. Their population in the difierent towns of Berar has been noticed in 
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Chapter I. Since 1891 the Parsis have increased by 118 or 28 6 per cent., but com- chap TTT . 
pared with 1881, when they numbered only 242, they have increased by70’2 per Para- 116- 
cent. The increase is due to immigration from the Bombay Presidency. 


Musalmans. 


114. The Musalmans number 212,040, of whom 108,767 are males and 
, „ , 103,273 females. In Berar “ although there are a 

Increase among Musalmans. families among the Musalmans, some are 

not very favourable specimens of their creed and race. In physiognomy 
many resemble Hindus and few bear traces of a Sidhi origin. ” Since 1891 
they have increased by 4,419 or 2'1 per cent. At the last census they 
showed an increase of 20,126 or 10-7 per cent, since 1881. It was then inferred 
that the increase was due to natural growth and immigration, and not to proselytism. 
The statistics of the present Census, however, tend to show that proselytism must 
have been going on to some extent at least during the decade, inasmuch as 
although the population suffered equally with the Hindus during the two recent 
famines, still instead of showing a loss, as is found among the Hindus, it shows a 
gain of 4,419 persons. It, however, cannot be said, that the increment is entirely 
due to conversion, as it is also due to immigration and to the greater fecundity 
among the population of this faith, for the Musalman is probably a more vigorous 
man than a Hindu. Moreover, the universal practice of widow re-marriage adds 
largely to the reproductive class among the women of this community; whereas young 
Hindu widows of superior castes are debarred from further maternity. Lastly, the 
Musalmans are polygamists, and this to some extent increases births amongst them. 


115. 


The proportion of the Musalmans to the total population is the highest 
in the Ellichpur district, where they form 10-6 per 
IS n u ion. cent. It is the lowest (4 7 per cent.) in the Wun dis- 

trict. In the districts of Akola, Buldana and Amraoti their percentages are above 
the provincial average, which is 7 7 per cent. 86,786 or nearly 41 per cent, of the 
Musalmans of Berar live in towns. Their number and proportion in some of the 
principal towns are given in paragraph 59, Chapter I. Taking the taluqs, their 
percentage is highest (12-9) in Ellichpur. This taluq used to head the list, as it 
contained the largest number of the Mahomedans, but it now ranks as second, its 
place being taken by Amraoti, which taluq now has 18,972 Musalmans. Their 
proportion to the total population in the latter taluq is, how'ever, below that of the 
Ellichpur taluq, it being 10-8 per cent. Akot and Balapur taluqs come next in order 
of proportion, but in numerical strength Malkapur is superior to both the taluqs. 
In the Murtizapur, Akola, Malkapur, Chikhli, Daryapur and Khamgaon taluqs 
the percentages of the Musalmans are above the provincial average. It is the lowest 
in the Wun, Kelapur and Melghat taluqs, ranging from 2-9 to 3‘5 per cent. 


116. 


Since 1891 the Musalmans have increased, though not largely, in every 
district except Basim, the increase varying from 
Variation. Buldana to 2,496 m the Akola district. 

The decrease in the Basim district is, however, insignificant, being of only 269 
persons. Among the taluqs, the largest increase of Musalman population is found 
in Akola, it being of 2,136 persons. . In 1891 also this taluq showed an increase 
of 1,323 Musalmans. Malkapur and Khamgaon, where the population of this 
community is also steadily increasing since 1881, show each an increase of over 
a thousand persons. In each of the Mangrul, Murtizapur, Amraoti, Akot and 
Darwha taluqs the Musalmans have inci’eased ov^er 500 but below 1,000. I’hc 
decrease in the Pusad and Jalgaon taluqs has been large, viz., of 1,105 and 1,093 
Musalmans respectively. It is due to the general decrease in the total population 
of both the taluqs, amounting in all to 40,063 persons. In the previous decade 
the latter taluq had also lost 588 Musalmans. The Mehkar taluq, where the 
decrease in its total population is the largest in the province (32,254), has lost 
835 Musalmans. Daryapur and C hikh li also show a decrease of under 500 each. 
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Ellichpur and Balapur, which contain large proportions of Musalmans, have lost 
each only 191 persons of that community. 

Christians. 

117. Subsidiary Table IV gives the Christian population by districts and 

compares it with those of 1891 and 1881. There 
Distribution and variation. 2,375 Christians in Berar, of whom 1,263 are 

males and 1,112 females. They muster strong in the Amraoti and Akola districts, 
where they number 782 and 618 respectively. In other districts their numbers 
vary from 178 in Buldana to 363 in Ellichpur. Compared with 1891 and 1881, 
the Christians have increased by 1,016 and 1,040 respectively. The increase, 
though not large in numbers, yet amounts to 74-7 per cent. It is not due to 
natural growth, but mainly to conversion. As their percentage of increase is far 
greater than that observed for either the Musalmans, Jains or Parsis, and as also 
the increase is chiefly among the Native Christians, it can be safely said that the 
efforts of the I^Iissionaries, whose number during the decade has increased in 
every district, have been successful, specially during the recent famines, when they 
were active in relieving distress. The increase in the Christians is found in every 
district, but it is more prominent in the Akola and Ellichpur districts, where it 
amounts to 313 and 240 souls respectively. 

118. Imperial Table XVII gives territorial distribution of the Christian popu- 

lation by sect and race. Taking them by races, there 
Sects and races. are 326 Europeans and allied races (f.e., Americans, 

Australians, Ac.), 301 Eurasians and 1,748 Native Christians. Compared with 1891 
the population of tbe first two races appears to have been nearly the same, as 
their numbers in that year were, respectively, 333 and 318, but the Native Chris- 
tians have increased by 1,037, their number in 1891 being only 711. A classification 
list is given at the end of this chapter (page 69) showing the names and numbers of 
the several Christian denominations returned in Berar grouped under each of the 
twelve main heads of denominations as prescribed by the Census Commissioner 
for India. Subsidiary Table V shows the distribution of Christians by race and 
denomination and compares the total population of each denomination with 
that ot 1891. One of the striking features is that the Roman Catholics outnum- 
ber the other sects in Berar. They number 888 as against 541 in 1891. Of 
these 64 are Europeans, 122 Eurasians and 702 Natives. Their number is large 
in the Amraoti and Ellichpur districts, being 403 and 233 respectively. These 
two districts alone contain .about two-thirds of the Christian population of the 
province. The Anglican Communionists number 626 as against 555 in 1891. Of 
the number now returned 192 are Europeans and allied races, 160 Eurasians and 
274 Natives. In the Amraoti district, 244, or nearly one-third of the Christian 
population, are of this denomination. In the Akola and Buldana districts they 
number 171 and 105 respectively. Of the 869 Methodists, who have increased by 
353 since 1891, 17 are Europeans and allied races, 4 Eurasians and 348 Natives. 
They are comparatively strong in the Wun and Basim districts. There are 308 
Presbyterians, of whom 293 are Natives ; 229 persons who returned their sect as 
“ Alhance Mission ” are included under this denomination. In 1891 there were 
only 24 Presbyterians. They are mostly found in the Akola district. Of the 108 
Christians who have not returned their sects, and are consequently shown as 
‘ denomination not returned,’ 6 are Europeans and allied races, 14 Eurasians and 
88 Natives. In 1891 the number of such unsectarians was 105. The figures 
for the remaining denominations are. Baptists 33, Congregationalists ] 3, Greeks 
9, Lutherans and allied denominations 3, Indefinite beliefs 2, Minor denominations 
15, and Quaker 1. Generally speaking the majority of the Europeans and Eura- 
sians in Berar belong to the Anglican Communion, though a proportionately large 
number of Eurasians is Roman Catholics ; while the Native Christians belong to 
the latter as well as to the Presbyterian denomination. 
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The following are the names of the 
of the province : — 


Missions at work in the different districts Chap. Ill 

Para. 121 


Amraoti district 

Akola district 
Ellichpur district 
Buldana district 

Wun district 
Biisim district 


Eoraan Catholic. 

Alliance Mission. 

Free Church Mission. 

American Mission, 

Christian and Missionary Alliance. 

Alliance Mission. 

Peniel Mission, 

Korku and Central Indian Hill Mission. 
Koman Catholic. 

Church Missionary Alliance. 

Pentecostal Mission India. 

Free Church Mission. 

American Free Methodist Mission. 

Methodist Episcopal Church Mission. 


119. Imperial Table XVIII shows the European and Eurasian population by 

age in each district. Amongst the former there are 243 
popula- jjritish subjects and 83 foreigners. Of the 320 Europeans 
and allied races, 169 are males and 157 females ; whilst 
among the Eurasians, the males and females are nearly equal, being 151 and 150 res- 
pectively. The population of both the communities being very small, the figures in 
the several age periods do not call for any remark, except that among the Europeans 
there is only one female and not a single male in the age period 12-1.5 ; but this 
is due to the fact that at this age period European children are educated at home. 


Jews. 

120. Only three Jews (2 males and 1 female) of the Beni-Israel section were 
found in Berar on the night of the present Census, as against two in 1891. All of 
them were enumerated at the town of Badnera in the Amraoti district. 


Animistics. 

121 Before reviewing the statistics of this class of people it is necessary to 

Inaccuracies of the returns. 

abongmai or forest and hill tribes, who profess aborigi- 
nal forms of belief. The instructions for recording the religions of such tribes 
on the present as well as at the previous Census were that those who neither 
professed to be Hindus nor Musalmans, should have the name of their 
tribe entered in the column for religion, as Gond, Korku, Bhil, &c. These 
instructions were simpler and clearer than those of 1881, and although they 
have secured greater accuracy in the statistics for the Animistics, stilf it can- 
not be said that the information thus obtained is full or accurate. The tribes- 
men being utterly ignorant people, hardly understand what religion means. Thev 
therefore described it in any way they fancied, i.e., either Hindu or their tribal 
name. The majority of the enumerators of such hilly localities being also men of 
far below the average intelligence and understanding but imperfectly the funda- 
mental differences between the two religions, either wrote down whatever these 
illiterate people stated about their religion or made some other entries according- to 
their prejudice or vague notions. Under these circumstances it is very probable 
that some persons of such tribes may have been in some localities wrongly omitted 
from their tribal religion while others may have been erroneously excluded from 
the Hindu faith, a circumstance which is exceedingly difficult, nay, impossible to 
prevent. 
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122 . 


Distribution- 


122. The Animistics number 129,964, of whom 63,650 are males and 66,314 

females. They are numerous only in the districts of 
Wun, Ellichpur and Amraoti, where they aggregate 
74,750,32,515 and 19,150 respectively, or 17-3, 10-8 and 3 per cent respectively of 
the entire population of those districts. In Akola and Basim they form only ‘4 and ’3 
per cent, respectively, and in Buldana their number is the smallest, being only 177. 
The Melghat is by far the Animistic taluq in the province, as out of 36,670, which 
is the total population of the taluq, 27,063 or nearly 74 per cent, are Animis- 
tics ; next to it are the taluqs of Kelapur, Wun and Yeotmal, where their percen- 
tages to total population of those taluqs are 27 7, 18‘6 and 18-2 respectively. In 
Morsi, Darwha and Chandur their number does not exceed 8,200 in each and their 
percentages are from 5-6 to 4. In the remaining taluqs they are found in small 
numbers, varying from 14 in Mehkar to 4,761 in Ellichpur, which adjoins the 
Melghat. It will be seen that the Animistics are more numerous in the two northern 
taluqs of the province, viz., Melghat and Morsi, and also in the border taluqs on 
the east of the province, i.e., Chandur, Yeotmal, Kelapur and Wun. 


123. 


Variation. 


It has been observed before that since 1891 the Animistics have de- 
creased by 7,144, the decrease is found only in the 
Ellichpur and Wun districts, where it amounts to 
7,230 and 3,218 respectively. The other districts show small rise in their numbers, 
ranging from 170 in the Buldana to 1,759 in the Amraoti district. Of the taluqs 
which have lost their Animistic population, the Melghat is the most prominent, the 
decrease there being of 10,255 persons, and as stated in paragraph 94, Chapter II, 
the decrease is chiefly due to emigration and famines. Yeotmal, Wun, Darwha 
and Morsi have lost 1,795, 1,583, 718 and 386 of their Animistics respectively. Of 
the taluqs where this class of population has risen, Ellichpur stands first and shows 
an increase of 2,548 persons. This is evidently due to immigration from the 
adjoining taluq of Melghat. The increase in other taluqs is small and does not 
exceed 900 in any. It is probably due to immigration at the time of famines from 
the Melghat, Yeotmal and Kelapur taluqs, or from the bordering districts of the 
Central Provinces. 

124. 


Proportions of the aboriginal 
tribes who follow tribal or Ani- 
mistic religion. 


In the last Census Report an attempt was made to ascertain how far 
the religion of the aboriginal tribes was being gradually 
assimilated to Hinduism, and for that purpose a state- 
ment (No. 21, Page XXXII) was given, showing, with 
their numbers, the principal tribes whose tribal religion 
being Animistic were returned as of Animistic, Hindu or Musalman relimon, and 
with the percentage of Animistics to tribal total. Although for reasons ^stated in 
paragraph 121 the statement as a whole cannot be considered as a reliable one, yet as 
it throws some sidelight on the assimilative tendencies which are at work, a 
similar statement is now given comparing the present figures with those of 1891, 
vide Subsidiary Table VI. It will be seen that 58-8 per cent, of the aborioinal 
tribes have returned their religion as Animistic as against 57-6 in 1891. The tribes 
which have adhered the most to their primitive religion are the Nihals and the 
Kolams. Only -5 and 1-9 per cent, respectively of them have adopted the Hindu 
religion. After them come the Korkus and Gonds. As many as 944 and 92-2 per 
cent, respectively of them have retained their old religion. In 1891 their proportions 
were 98 9 and 88’8 per cent, respectively. It is a surprise to see that the Gonds, 
who are found in comparatively large numbers in most of the taluqs of the central 
plain, and who of all the hill tribes have adopted the Hindu customs and manners 
to a considerable extent, should have taken a retrograde step in their showing a 
higher percentage to their tribal total than they did in 1891. The percentao-es of 
Pardhans and Lajjhars following the Animistic belief have also risen from 70-9 to 


84’6 and from 5’2 to 62' 1 respectively. It 
of Bhils following the ■ • 


Animistic religion 


IS also strange to find the number 
^ increase within the decade from 783 

to 3,2/5, or from 12-6 to 57*4 per cent. This large increase is, however, pro- 
bably due to a large number of Hindu and Musalman Bhils being now returned as 
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Animistics, because the Bliils of these two relioions have since 1891 decreased by Chap. III. 
2,982, which decrease could not have been entirely due to natural causes. On the 125. 
other hand, the proportion of Gaolans has gone down from 2-1 to 1 per cent, 
owing to 543 persons of this tribe being now returned as of Musalman religion, 
although in 1891 not a single Gaolan was shown as of that faith. Of the 
Andhs, who number 39,679, only one solitary person has now been returned as 
Animistic as against 305 returned in 1891. Thus the whole tribe would appear to 
have adopted Hinduism. Similarly all the Basods, 70 of whom had returned 
themselves as Animistics in 1891, have now become Hindus. The rest of the tribes, 

Gorwan and Koilabhute, who in 1891 numberd 148 and 10 respectively as Animis- 
tics, have now entirely disappeard from the province. 

125. Other special features found among the followers of the different religions 

in connection with age, sex, ciHl condition, education 
^*^*^*^*^^ castes are discussed in detail in the chapters 

relating to each of these subjects. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

Showing number of persons, males and females, of each religion, with the percentage 

on the total population. 


Beligioo. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

Percentage 

on 

total population. 

Hindu ► • ♦ • 


2,388jOIG 

1,209,189 

1,178,827 

86-71 

Sikh 

- 

1,44& 

796 

653 

*05 

Jain 

• • ; 

19,G39 

10,292 

9,347 

*71 

Zoroastrian (Far&i) 

- 

530 

341 

189 

•02 

Masalman 

•• 

212,040 

108,767 

103,273 

7*7 

Christian 

• • 

2,3V5 

1,263 

1,112 

•09 

J cw • » 

t » 

3 

2 

1 

•• 

Animistic • ► 

- 

1 129,964 

I 

63,650 

66,314 

4-72 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE ni. 


Showing percentage of Hindus, Jains, Musalmans and Animistics, to the total 

population of the taluq. 


Taluq . 

Percentage of 

Hindus. 

Jains. 

Musalmans. 

Animistics. 

Amraoti 

86-4 

•8 

10*8 

1-5 

Ohandur 

90-3 

■8 

4*8 

4-0 

Morsi 

87 T 

•8 

6*4 

5*6 

Murtizapur 

87-9 

15 

9-8 

•7 

Amraoti District 

880 

•9 

7-7 

30 

Akola 

89-2 

•6 

9-7 

•1 

Akot 

88-7 

■4 

101 

•7 

Balapur 

88-4 

•9 

10-7 

•04 

Jalgaon 

91-9 

•1 

6*7 

1-2 

Khamgaon 

90-9 

•7 

8*0 

•03 

Akola District 

89*6 

•6 

9-2 

•4 

Ellichpur 

83-1 

•6 

12-9 

3-3 

Daryapur . • , , 

90*6 

•3 

8-6 

•6 

Melghat 

221 

•04 

3*5 

73-8 

Ellichpur District 

78*4 

•4 

10 6 

10*8 

Chikhli 

89*9 

1 

8’8 

‘1 

Malkapur 

90*0 

•9 

9*0 

•01 

Mehkar 

92-5 

1-2 

6-3 

•01 

Baldana District 

90*6 

1*0 

8*1 

•04 

Yeotmal 

76*3 

•5 

4‘8 

18-2 

Darwha 

87*7 

•5 

6-6 

6-2 

Kelapur , , , , , , 

1 68*9 

•3 

3*5 

27*7 

Wun ,, 

78*3 

•2 

1 2*9 

186 

Won District 

78*8 

•3 

4*7 

17*3 

Basim , , , , ^ ^ 

92*4 

1 1*3 

61 

•01 

Mangrul 

92*4 

•5 

6-1 

■3 

Fusad . . , , , , 

91*4 

' -7 

7*2 

•7 

Basim District 

92*1 

•9 

1 

•8 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Showing distribution of Christians by Districts. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


AGES. 

(TABLE VII.) 

126. Imperial Table VII furnishes statistics for age, sex and ciyil condition 

by total population, reli^on and by districts. These 
General. three topics are so very intimately connected with each 

other that a discussion of the one necessarily involves something regarding the 
other. Ha\dng regard, however, to the intricacy and the importance of the subjects, 
it will be more convenient to devote a separate chapter to each, and discuss firstly, 
the ages of the population independently of the proportion of the sexes ; secondly, 
the proportion of the sexes at the various age periods ; and lastly, the civil condi- 
tion of each sex at the different ages. 

127. The ages are divided into 17 periods or groups. Those up to and 

including four are shown separately for each year. 

Grouping o e ages. years from 5 to 59, both inclusive, are given in 11 

groups of 5 years each. Those of the age of 60 and upwards are lumped together 
and treated in the last group of ages. Hitherto the various quinquennial age 
periods, for example, were thus shown : — 0-4, 5-9, 10-14 and so on ; but it has been 
found that in European countries the same periods are denoted thus : — 0-5, 5-10, 
10-15 and so on. For the sake of uniformity, this mode has now been adopted by 
order of the Census Commissioner for India, and the last age in each group has 
therefore been regarded as exclusive and repeated as the first age in each successive 
group. 

128. Correct age statistics are useful for sanitary administration general- 

„ ^ 1 .. X- ly> inasmuch as they come handy in helping to verify 

UtUityofaccurateagestatistics. ^3 ^j^al statistics Ld enable US to draw important 

conclusions regarding public health. Actuaries and statisticians, however, value the 
age returns more than others, for they deduce from them the average length of life, 
the expectation of life at each age, the life tables and a number of other useful 
tables which can only be constructed by experts in the statistical science. 

129. Slight as may be the utility of the age figures except for actuarial 

„ , . . and sanitary purposes, it has been, to a great extent, 

Causes of the maccnnicies. . . •'.if . -.i i • , .i -j xi 

marred by the inaccuracies with which they evidently 

abound. Of all the information obtained at the census the one regarding ages is con- 
sidered to be the most unsatisfactory. And the reasons are not far to seek. One 
underlying cause of the inaccuracies in the age returns is, no doubt, the ignorance 
of the people, and this will be better perceived, when it is said that nearly 95-5 per 
cent, of the people of this province are entirely illiterate. No record of dates of 
births is ever kept by them. People as a whole do not attach the same importance 
to ages as Western people do. Birthdays are observed only amongst some of the 
higher or intelligent classes. Even amongst the educated, there are some who can- 
not state their precise age ; and there are very few natives in Berar who can give 
anything more than an approximate estimate as to their age. How difficult it is 
to get the information from them, and how inaccurate it must necessarily be, wiU be 
best conceived from the scenes which are generally seen in the courts of law when 
an ignorant person is called upon to give evidence. On the question, “What’s 
your age ?” being put to him, he generally laughs, thinking that he is being asked 
his father’s age. But when he is thoroughly made to understand that his own age 
is required, he is either found utterly unable to state it, or refers the judge to his 
own parents as the proper persons to answer that question, or gives some impor- 
tant event, such as a famine or a flood, which he recollects, from which to guess 
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IV. or estimate his own age ; and in some cases the judge has simply to guess the 
130. age by looking at him. In cases similar to these, the enumerators naturally 
put down the approximate ages hy looking at the persons ; but, in 90 cases out of 
100, such ages cannot be accepted as accurate. It is idle to expect a layman, as 
an enumerator usually is, to record the exact age of another in a comparatively 
short time in this way, where even well-trained medical men after careful examina- 
tion sometimes fail to hit the mark. Another explanation of the unsatisfactory 
state of the age figures lies in the want of accuracy which the uneducated natives 
display in speaking of time or space. They exhibit to an extraordinary degree 
their partiality or fondness for round numbers, instead of giving the exact figures. 
Thus the even multiples of five are generally made use of in describing the ages. 
There seems to be given a distinct preference to the even multiples of five over 
the odd ones. We thus find more persons declaring themselves to be 20 than 25, 
more persons saying they are 30 than 35, and so on. This fact will be borne out 
by a glance at the yearly ages given in Subsidiary Table I, which will be 
examined later on. Moreover, there seems to be a very great tendency amongst 
natives to couple together two certain numbers, whenever they have to express any 
number by approximation. Thus the numbers 5 or 7, 10 or 12, 15 or 16, 18 or 
20, 20 or 25 seem to be apparently more popular, while the numbers 11 or 13, 
17 or 19 seem to be very rarely made use of or heard in practice. The enumera- 
tor, therefore, in such cases puts down one of the two numbers thus coupled, and 
the effect produced on the age returns is evident. Odd numbers, except the 
multiples of five, are generally avoided. This is evident from the preponderance 
of persons who have returned themselves as of even number of years. The 
tendency to understate the age, which seems to be co m mon to all countries and 
peoples, especially among females, is also responsible to some extent for the in- 
accuracies. Sometimes women were found to take insult when the enumerator 
asked them their ages. It is generally found that the ages of marriageable girls, 
specially among Hindus, are understated, as the parents are loth to admit the 
existence of an unmarried daughter above 8 or 9. On the other hand, very little 
reliance can be placed on the ages of old persons. Some of them will, according 
to their fancy, declare themselves to be of a certain age for an indefinite length of 
time ; while with others a difference of 10 or 15 years either this side or that 
does not matter much. Another source of inaccuracy, very fruitful in its effects, 
is, no doubt, the difference in the meaning of the word ‘ infant,’ as understood by 
the natives and that attached to it for the purposes of the Census. The native 
conception of an infant is very vague. They consider a child to be infant until 
it is weaned, and this period is sometimes prolonged as late as the third year of 
life. But according to the instructions to the enumerators a child only under one 
year was to be entered as an infant. It is, therefore, possible that children of 
1, 2, or even 3 years of age may have been enumerated as infants under one year. 
Lastly, it would be paying too much tribute to the accuracy and intelligence of the 
unpaid census agency and the paid abstractors, &c., if it is supposed that not a 
single mistake was committed by them in entering and abstracting the age 
returns. In spite of all possible checks and closest supervision kept over their 
work, it is just possible that some mistakes must have passed unnoticed. 

130. Most of the characteristic forms of the inaccuracies mentioned above are 

prominently brought out in Subsidiary Table I, which 
BoSted o^^***^ inaccuracies shows the actual numbers returned at each year of life in 

a specific population of 100,000 males and 100,000 
females comprised in the Murtizapur and Wun taluqs, the former of which is in the 
Payanghat and the latter in the Balaghat tract. The return is, therefore, a fairly 
representative one for the whole province. The most noticeable feature of the 
table is the distinct prominence observable in the figures for the ages which are 
odd or ewen multiples of five, and specially the latter as the age advances above 
35. This tendency of giving ages by round numbers is further attested by the 
fact, that after the age of 85 there are almost no entries except for the years 
90, 95 and 100. Moreover, there are certain other ages which seem to be more 
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popular than others. These are 4,7,8,12,16,18 and 22, as will be seen from the -Chap. IV. 
comparatively large numbers returned against them. The sudden drop in the Para. 133. 
figure for children of one year of age has always been a feature of the yearly 
age returns. The understatement of the ages of marriageable girls is apparent 
from the high figures for 10 and 12 years of age. 


Absence of natural sequence in 
the age statistics. 


131. A general feature of the present age statistics is to be found in the 

great variations and violent fluctuations in the 
number of persons shown at the various age periods 
selected for classifying the ages of the people. This 
wiU be seen by a glance at the zigzag course of the lines in the diagrams 
Nos. 3, 4 , 5 and 6. It is but evident, that if the birth rate of each year were 
constant, and there were no other counteracting circumstances, we should expect 
to find in a population, of which the ages were correctly given, figures decreasing in 
numbers for each successive year, and thus decreasing in each successive group of 
years, so long as the number of years in each group was the same. Most of the 
inaccuracies mentioned in paragraph 129 are, no doubt, responsible to some extent 
for the deviation from the general rule. But over and above these, there arc some 
special causes, such as famines, migration and other abnormal circumstances, which 
tend to distort the proportion and produce violent fluctuations in the figures for 
the various age periods, and make it difiicult either to draw any accurate inference 
from them or to assert how far any particular cause is responsible for the irregu- 
larities. 


132. In the midst of such difficulties and irregularities produced by the 
„ , . . , recent famines and other abnormal circumstances, and 

Conclusions approximate only, ^ith so little information as regards the number and 

ages of the immigrants into and emigrants from Berar, it is almost impossible to 
obtain correct data for the elucidation of many points of interest connected with the 
age returns. Even if the age figures are adjusted or smoothed, it is to be doubted 
if they would express the real existing facts of the case. The following paragraphs 
profess to do little more than draw some of the most obvious inferences from the 
actual figures of the table. 


133. It is generally presumed that parents have a tolerably accurate idea of the 

ages of their young children. But, unfortunately, this 
First five years of life. presumption is far from being borne out by the Census 

result. The figures for the first five years of life given in Imperial Table VII and 
also in Subsidiary Table II show that they do not follow the general law of gradual 
decrease explained in paragraph 131. What we find from them is this. The number 
of children of the third, fourth or fifth year of life is greater than that for first or 
second year of life. The figures for males are subject to the same violent fluctu- 
ations. Those for females, follow very nearly the same course for the first three 
years of life, but the number of the female children of the period 3 to 4 is exactly 
equal to that for 4 to 5. The great decrease in the number of children between 1 and 
2 years of age has always been a marked feature of the first five years of life. The 
same was the case in 1881 and 1891. This immense falling off in the number of 
children is an indication of the terrible mortality prevailing among children in their 
second year of life. Now children who are returned as under one year of age at 
the Census on the 1st March 1901 must be mostly the survivors of those who 
were bom in 1900, since the number of births in January and February 1901 may, 
for the sake of simplicity, be set off against those bom in the same months of 1900. 
From the register of births we find that the number of births for the whole 
province excepting the Melghat was only 89,302 in 1900, that is to say, these 
were born at a time when the population was thinned in number and the survivors 
were suffering more or less from the famine and high prices. The number returned 
as being under one year according to the present Census is 52,490, which shows 
that during the first year of life, the total loss ^vas of 36,812 souls ; and as emigra- 
tion is not generally confined to this class, we may fairly conclude that nearly 40 
pqr cent, of the children died during their first year of life, and this first Census 
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Chap- IV* figure is generally corroborated by the Sanitary Commissioner’s report. Children 
Para. 134. between 1 and 2 years of age are the survivors of those who were bom in 1899. It 
is recorded that the births registered during this year were as great as 144,034 in 
number, and that the real effects of the famine commenced towards the latter part 
of the year. Still the fact that the survivors of these numbered only 40,385 in 
1901 goes to show how high the mortality must have been among them during their 
two years of existence in this world. In the same way, children of 2-3, 3-4 and 
4-5 years of age must have been bom in 1898, 1897 and 1896 respectively. The 
year 1898 was a prosperous one, while 1896 and 1897 were years of famine, 
which, however, was not as severe in form* as that of 1899-1900. Considering the 
number of births during these three years, these children do not seem to have died 
in such large numbers as was the fate of those under 2. The age returns of the 
first five years of life thus vividly show that it was on the children under two that 
the famine mortality fell most heavily. It will also be noticed when we compare 
the figures for 1901 with those of 1891 that the famine reduced their number in a 
two-fold way. It not only diminished the average number of births, but also caused 
a great havoc amongst children. 


134. Eeviewing now the quinquennial periods, given in Imperial Table VII, the 

: uiost noticeable feature is the total absence of any 

° ■ gradual decrease in each successive group. This fact is 
graphically illustrated in diagram No. III. Famine and the propensity to state the 
ages in round numbers seem to be chiefly responsible for the variations. The total 
number for the first quinquennial period is considerably less than that for the second. 
For the second, third and fourth quinquennial groups the numbers diTniniab as the 
age advances ; the figures for each of the three next five-yearly periods go on gradu- 
ally increasing instead of decreasing. From the thirty-fifth year and upwards all 
trace of any general decrease or increase is lost, and the various age periods show 
an alternate rise and fall in the figures. The preponderance of the figures against 
the 5-10 age period over that of children under 5 may be explained by the fact 
that the former are the survivors of those who were born between 1891 and 
1895, while the latter are the remnants of those who were born from 1896 to 1900. 
In the first half of the last decade there was prosperity in the land and the 
birth-rate generally more than the normal, and therefore more of these children 
would survive than those who were born during the five lean years which 
followed. And to this cause may justly be ascribed the high proportion of children 
between the ages of 5 and 10. Judged from the standpoint of munbers alone the 
last quinquennial period, viz., 55-60 seems to be the most destructive to human 
life, while the second quinquennium appears to be the most healthy. The last period 
comprises all possible ages over sixty ; the number of persons returned against it 
therefore exceeds that against some of the preceding quinquennial periods, e.g., 
45-50 or 55-60. 


135. In Subsidiary Table II a comparison has been instituted between the 
Compaiison with last Census quinquennial age figures for 1901 with those for 1891. 
by 5 yearly age periods. It clearly points out the groups of ages in which the 

gaps have occurred and also where an increase is perceptible. The upper and 
lower age periods show a total loss of 219,295 souls, while the middle ones exhibit 
again of 75,820. The total population has, therefore, decreased by 143,475 persons 
■ during the decade. Speaking more accurately, the total decrease is much more 
than this number ; for we have supposed the population of 1891 to remain station- 
ary, which is not the case. The loss of 219,295 souls is distributed over children 
of both sexes under 10 years of age, among males over 30, and lastly among old 

sbgbt gain of 75,820 persons is found in males between 
10 to 30 years of age and in females between 10 to 50. By the present Census, 
there are 154,208 fewer children under 10 years of age than there were in 1891*. 
But male children have lost more than the female ones. The males seem to have 
gained in numbers in four quinquennia only, viz., from 10-30 years of age. The 
f^ales, on the other hand, show an increase in eight successive quinquennia, viz., 
10-50. In the last age group the males have suffered more in numbers tha n the 
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females, the percentages of decrease being 30-6 and 23-9 respectively. On the Chap. IV. 
whole, therefore, the table tells us, that the famine? have carried off the youngest Para. 137. 
and the oldest of the females ; while among males, the hand of death was busy 
amongst the youngest and those over 30 years of age. 

136. In Subsidiary Table III the age distribution of 10,000 persons in 1901, 

Age distribution of 10,000 persons 1891 and 1881 is giv'eii. Hie proportionate figures 

in 1901, 1891 and 1881. for each sex are also shown. The same information is 

graphically illustrated in diagrams Nos. IV, V and AT. The sudden drop in the 
figure between the first and second year of life is a general feature of each of the 
three censuses, and seems to indicate that this phenomenon is not attributable to 
error or accident. The extremely low proportion of children under five i.s also a 
feature (d the present returns, and is as low as 1,046, showing a decrea.ieof 351 and 
430 children over the returns of 1891 and 1881 respectively." It will be seen th.at 
the number for children under .5 has been showing a gradual decrease since 1881. 

This indicates that either the birth-rate is declining, or that there is high mortality 
amongst them or that both the causes are acting together. The figure for children 
from 5 to lO for the present returns shows an improvement when compared with 
the decrease in the quinquennium. The present returns for persons of the several 
groups of ages from 10 to 60 stand first when compared with those for 1881 or 
1891. But this superiority is altogether lost in the last but one quinquennium, in 
which the figure for 1891 occupies an intermediate place. For the age period 
55-60 the present figure stands second, the first being the returns at the last 
census. Old persons over 60 seem to have suffered much, as their present number 
is the least when compared with the two previous censuses. 

137. Subsidiary Table IV exhibits the age distribution of 10,000 persons of 

each sex of the three religions, toe., Hindu, Mahomedan 
Hindu. Mahomedan and Animis- and Animistic, each of wdiich numbers more tlian a 

hundred thousand persons. The numbers of other 
religions are too small to warrant any approximate 
conclusion being safely drawn. The figures for each religion of course show some 
differences in each age period. A very large majority of the population is Hindus. 

As might be expected their distribution, therefore, does not differ very much from 
that of the general population already noticed in Subsidiary Table III (for 1901). 

Most of the Hindus are poor and ignorant and are generally agriculturists or 
out-of-door labourers, w'orking in fields, exposed to the burning rays of the sun. 

Their standard of comfort, moreover, is very small. The Mahomedans, on the other 
hand, are physically stronger and their conditions of life more easy. The 
Animistics are the least educated and ignorant, so much so that most of them can- 
not count beyond a certain number. They live in the hilly tracts away from the 
centres of civilization, toiling hard for their food supplies, which are limited in 
variety. Bearing these distinctions in mind it will comparatively be easy to account 
for the differences exhibited by the age figures for each religion. The fluctuations 
and variations in each succeeding figure are also noticeable in the Table. Com- 
j^ring the Hindu, Mahomedan and Animistic populations by the ages, we find that 
for the first year of life the proportion of Alahomedan children is greater than that 
of the Hindus ; that of the Animistic is the least. But for the rest of the 
quinquennium the Animistics take the lead, the Mahomedans ranking second and 
the Hindus third, and this order holds good also for the second and third quin- 
quennia. One noticeable feature in Animistic children is that between the first 
and second year of life there is not such a large drop as is seen in the case of the 
other two religions and also in the provincial figures. For the ages 15 to 20 the 
proportion of the Hindus is the highest, while that of the Animistics is the lowest. 

From 20 to 60 years of age the Hindus maintain their superiority in point of 
proportionate numbers, which may probably be attributed to the presence of Hindu 
immigrants. The Animistics and Mahomedans stand either second or. third in 
each age period from 20 to 40, but in each of the next 4 quinquennia, i. e., from 40 
to 60, the Mahomedans occupy the second rank and the Animistics the third. 

Hie figures for 60 years and over indicate the longevity of the people, and in this 
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Chap. IV. respect the proportion of the Mahomedans is the highest and that of the Animistics 
Para. 138. the least. As to the period intervening between 20 to 60 years of age, no safe 
deduction can be drawn, as in some religions the statistics are largely affected by 
migration. Taking, however, the figures as they stand, we find that among 
Hindus the proportion of adults is the greatest, amongst Mahomedans somewhat 
less, and among Animistics the least. The females of each religion live longer than 
the males ; and the same fact was also brought out by the censuses of 1881 and 
1891. Arranged in the order of precedence according to longevity, the males and 
females of each of these three religions would stand thus : first Mahomedan women, 
second Hindu women, third Mahomedan males, fourth Hindu males, fifth Animistic 
women, and sixth Animistic males. The Musalmans enjoy life longer than the 
Hindus ; it is probably due to their being physically stronger and to their condi- 
tions of life being more favourable. The earlier age at which the Hindus marry 
might also be producing some effect upon their age statistics. The figures for the 
Animistics are remarkable when it is seen that out of great proportion of children 
which characterizes these hill tribes, only a few live beyond the shady side of 46. 
The characteristic features of the age statistics of these three religions may, there- 
fore, he briefly summed up thus : — The Musalmans combine normal fecundity with 
great longevity ; the Hindus exhibit less fecundity and norma] longevity ; the 
Animistics show the greatest fecundity, hut remarkable shortness of life. 

138. Let us now examine the age statistics of the six districts of this province. 

. Subsidiary Table V supplies this kind of age distrihu- 
Age distribution by istricts- reduced to the uniform radix of 10,000 of each 

sex. It may he premised here that the effects of the famine of 1899-1900 were felt 
in each and every district, the only difference being that in two taluqs of the Wim 
district the relief works were started some months later. The useful comparison 
between the famine and non-famine districts cannot therefore in the strict sense of 
the term be instituted. It will be seen from the table above referred to that up to 
the age of 20 the districts, which show the greatest proportion of persons in each 
quinquennium are one or other of the three southern districts of the Balaghat tract ; 
while those wdiich show the lowest proportion during the same period are any of the 
three northern districts comprising the Payanghat. But from the age of 20 and 
over this order is quite reversed. Henceforth some one or other of the northern dis- 
tricts shows the highest ratio, and the least is to be found in the southern ones. The 
highest proportion of children is in the latter. The superiority of the plain districts 
of the north in showing the highest ratio of persons over 20 may be attributed to 
the presence of a large number of immigrants, who are attracted to them by com- 
merce, &c. In the Wun district the proportion of children under five is the highest, 
while in the Amraoti district it is the lowest. For the next two quinquennia 
Basim shows the highest proportion. The highest proportion of the old women is 
found in the Ellichpur district and the lowest in the Buldana district. In the 
Amraoti district the greatest number of old men are found and the least number in 
the Basim district. 


139. Turning to the age distribution of the population by taluqs, as exhibited 
. 4 . -v V * 1 ill Subsidiary Table VI, we find that out of the 22 

taluqs of the province, M un shows the greatest ratio 
of children under five. Next in rank comes the Melghat. These two taluqs, and 
specially the latter, are inhabited mostly by the Animistics and the returns are 
as might be expected. At the last census Pusad stood first and was closely 
followed by these two taluqs in this respect. Chandur shows the smallest 
ratio of male children under five, while Chikhli exhibits the same state for 
female children of this period. The Melghat taluq shows the greatest ratio 
for children from five to ten years of age. In Pusad the proportion 
of persons from 10-15 exceeds all other taluqs. For the period from 20-40 the 
greatest numbers are found generally in the plain taluqs. The lowest proportion of 
both sexes of this age period is found in the Wun taluq. The Akot and Chandur 
taluqs possess very great proportions of persons of 40-60 period, the males exceeding 
the females very considerably. Morsi, Akot, Amraoti, Daryapur,. Akola, Ellichpur 
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and Murtizapur also rank high in this respect, and explain the commercial 
attraction of the immigrants to these taluqs. The Melghat, on the other hand, 
stands last on the list. Of persons over 60 years of age, Ellichpur has the largest 
number, both for males and females ; whereas the Melghat has the least. The 
proportion of Mahornedans to the total population is the highest in Ellichpur, and 
we have seen in paragraph 137 that in the province the Mahomedan number for the 
very old is the greatest. This fact may to some extent account for the great 
longevity exhibited by the Ellichpur taluq. Balapur, Amraoti, Daryapur and 
Jalgaon have also comparatively large numbers of old people, and Pusad, Melghat, 
Mehkar and Chikhli are conspicuous for their paucity. Almost the same result was 
arrived at at the last census. It may therefore be said that generally for this 
province the mountainous or hilly taluqs show a greater proportion of children than 
those situated in the plain tract. On the other hand, the ratio of adults and old 
persons is higher in the taluqs of the plain than those located in the hilly or 
mountainous tracts. 

140. 


Chap. IV. 
Para- 141 


It will be interesting to draw from the age statistics the relative 
proportion of those who may be said to be of workable 
Proportion of workers to non- age and those who are not so ; in other words, the 
workers. proportion of the workers to non-workers or that of 

the productive to unproductive population. Before proceeding to a consideration 
of this subject some limit as to the productive age must be fixed. In the Census 
Report for 1891 the productive ages were taken to be 15 to 55 for males and 15 
to 45 for females. It is, however, found that the majority of females work up to 
the age of 50. If we, therefore, adopt the same ages for males as were adopted in 
1891, but 15 to 50 for females, we obtain from the age statistics the result, which 
will be found summarized for the province and also for each district in Subsidiary 
Table VII. According to this calculation, out of every 10,000 persons in 
Berar, there are 5,547 workers. The proportion of male workers comes 
to 5,845 and that of females to 6,249. Turning now to the district figures, 
we find that the districts again divide themselves into two divisions, northern and 
southern. The proportion of workers is higher in the former ; while the latter 
districts are conspicuous for showing the greater ratio of non-woj-kers. The highest 
productive population is found in the Akola district, and the lowest in the Basim 
district. The greatest proportion of male workers is shown by the Amraoti district 
and the lowest by the Basim district. In each district the male workers con- 
siderably exceed the female workers. This may be due to the fact that the duration 
of the female working ages is five years less than that of the males. ^Moreover, 
childhood and old age, that is to say, the periods in which the females preponderate 
the males, go to show as the non-working ages. The Ellichpur district shows the 
highest ratio of female workers, while Basim shows the least. It may be mentioned 
here that the proportion of actual workers to non-workers according to the statistics 
of the occupations is far higher both for males and females, than the one now dis- 
cussed. This shows that the limit fixed is too short and that a fair proportion of 
boys and girls between 10 and 15 are also workers. 

141. Lastly, there remains to be considered the mean age of the population. 

The method of ascertaining it from the figures for the 
Mean age- year-periods is thus described by the Census 

Commissioner for India : — “ In order to ascertain the number of years lived by the 
aggregate population we must first determine the total number of persons living 
at the close of each age period. The sum of these totals multiplied by 5 the 
ditference of the age divisions, and raised by two and-a-half times the number of 
persons of that sex or civil condition, gives the number of years lived. The mean 
age is obtained by dividing this last number by the number of persons living.” The 
ages have been approximately distributed from 60 to 85 years. According to the 
above calculation the mean age of the population comes to 25 years 6 months and 
23 days, or 25 57 as against 25'30 years in 1891 and 25 25 years in 1881. The 
mean age of males according to the same method is 25 years 10 months and 18 
days and that of females 25 years 2 months and 26 days. 
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Chap. IV. 

Sub. 

. Tables. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 


Showing tmadjusted Age return of 100,000 of each sex. 


Age. 

Males. 

Females. 

Age. 

M ales. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

0 


2,223 

2,303 

51 


40 

28 

1 


1,500 

1,682 

52 


114 

95 

2 


2,786 

3,034 

53 


29 

18 

3 


2,154 

2,585 

54 


12 

29 

4 
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CHAPTER Y. 


Chap. V. 
Para- 142i 


SEX. 

(TABLE VII.) 

142. The subject of relative proportion of the sexes deserves notice, inas- 

General. results disclosed by most parts of’ India, 

including Berar, are quite the reverse of those uniformly 
observed m most of the European countries, which invariably show a greater 
number of females than males in the total population. Moreover, the increasing 
proportion of females in India, at every succeeding census, has of late years been 
generally regarded as a sort of barometer by which to gauge the accuracy of the 
census returns. Considered in this light, the present enumeration reveals a vast 
improvement over the preceding one, as it discloses a rise of 33 females per mille 
of males as against an increase of 6 observed in 1891 and 3 in 1881 (ride Subsi- 
diary Table I). 

143. Before going into the details of this subject, it will be well to enumerate 

- ^ briefly the important factors which tend to produce the 

inequality between the seiee. Two eorte of caneea 
may be at work — either natural or artificial. The 
natural causes are dependent upon the rates of birth and death in the sexes. The 
chief artificial causes may be (a) infanticide, (5) better enumeration of females’ (c) 
migration, and {d) misstatement, whether intentional or unintentional, as to ao-e. 
Both sexes may be aflfected by any or all of these causes at the same time. Itls, 
therefore, extremely difiicult to ascribe a particular cause to any particular pheno- 
menon._ Statistics regarding migration and variation in population lend some help 
in this inquiry, and they will have to be constantly referred to. 

144. To begin with, the proportion of the sexes at birth, it will be noticed from 

Pr.p.r«..ottb. .ox., .t birth. Subsidiary Table II that for the decade the mean 

proportion of male births in Berar comes to 1,058 for 
every 1,000 female births, as against 1,062, the decennial mean observed in 1891. 
The preponderance of males at birth is in accordance with generally observed facts 
and the ratio, too, comes pretty near that which obtains in Great Britain. The 
mean proportion varies but little from district to district. The question of the 
determination of sex at birth is one of great physiological importance. Various 
theories have been propounded from the earliest times, but none has as yet come 
to be regarded as an invariable rule. Nutrition, temperament, climate and a 
number of other surrounding circumstances so combine to bring about the result 
that it is almost impossible to lay down any hard-and-fast rule. It will be 
observed from the table that an increase in the mean annual temperature does not 
always produce an increase in the male births in Berar, so far as the returns can 
be trusted. The theory that the early system of marriages tends to increase male 
at the expense of female births is not supported by the Berar Census returns for 
the first year of life of each religion. The ratio of male in famine years is 
neither too high nor low to warrant any useful inference or remarkable feature. 
Further statistical inferences about this abstruse subject cannot be safely drawn, 
since the data are either not available or too limited. ’ 

145. Subsidiary Table III deals with the female proportion at the different 

periods of life by districts and province. To facilitate 
Female proportions at different ^he comparison, the female population has been reduced 

to the scale of 1,000 males. The first (juestion for 


age periods by districts. 


consideration is, how to reconcile the preponderance of males at birth with the 
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SEX. 


Chap. V. 149. The next point for inquiry is the relative strength of the two sexes at the 
Para- 149. various age periods amongst the followers of dilferent 

Proportion in different religions religions. Subsidiary Table VH 'gives this informa- ‘ 

a e various age perio s- total numbers of the Christians, Sikhs, 

and Parsis are too small to allow of any fair comparison with the followers of 

other four main religions, Hindu, Musalman, Animistic and Jain. The returns for 

the Hindus, forming as they do the overwhelming majority of the total population, 

differ but slightly from those of all religions put together. For the first ten years >. 

of life, the females exceed the males in every main religion. The proportions of 

Hindu and Musalman females under one year of age are exactly equal, viz., 1,011. 

The female ratio among Jains is the highest during the first five years of fife, * 

while that of the Hindus occupies the other extreme. But in the second 
quinquennium the Jain superiority is altogether lost and usurped by the Musal- 
mans. For the period 10-15, all the main religions consistently show the female 
proportions below par, the Animistics standing first with the ratio of 929, and 
the Jains last with 818. For the next ten years only the Hindus and Animistics 
show’ female ratios exceeding par; the Musalmans show’ing this state only for 
the five years from 20-25. With the exception of the Animistics, who continue to 
exhibit proportions above par till the thirty-fifth year of life, the rest of the age 
periods tiirOO for every religion are characterised by figures w’hich show a great 
deficiency of females relatively with males. Duriug this period, however, the 
Animistics generally maintain the first rank, while the Jains keep the other 
extreme. In the last age period (60 and over), the females of all religions pre- 
ponderate the males. The Jains show the highest proportion, viz., 1,164, while 
the Animistics and Musalmans exhibit a ratio somewhat less than the average of 
“ all religions ” (1,135). Summing up, it may be said that each and every religion 
uniformly discloses a preponderance of females over males in the age periods 
0-10 and 60 and over. None of the religions shows this state in the periods 
10-15 and 35 to 60 j in other words, the males of all religions ahvays exceed the '■ 

females in these periods. In the 20 years between 15 to 35 there is no such 
uniformity in all religions. Among the Animistics the females preponderate the 
males in these ages, but quite the reverse is the case among the Jains. The Hindu 
females show the preponderance for ten years (15-25), while the Musalman 
females show it only for five years (20-25). Diagram No. 7 graphically depicts 
this fact for Hindus, Musalmans and Animistics. The curve for “ all religions ” is 
almost identical with that for the Hindus, and is not therefore showm in the cliagTam. 

150. Turning now to the proportion of females to males of each religion, the 

Female proportion in each following facts are noticeable : 
religion at all ages. 

Among Animistics there are 1,042 females to 1,000 males as against 991 in 1891 
„ Hindus „ 975 „ 1,000 „ „ 942 „ 

„ Musalmans „ 949 „ 1,000 „ „ 922 

„ Jains „ 908 „ 1,000 „ „ 887 ", 

„ Christians „ 88 „ 100 „ „ 84 „ 

„ Sikhs „ 82 „ 100 „ „ 80 ., 

„ Parsis „ 55 „ 100 „ „ 52 

It will thus be seen that the rise in the female proportion is perceptible in 
each and every religion. In the case of the Animistics it is so very great that the ^ 

females considerably outnumber their males. All other religions still show the 
reverse case. So many causes must have combined to bring about the increase in 
the ratio, that it is extremely difficult to state all with certainty. But iudgino- ** 

from the increase or decrease in the sexes, the proportion of the wives to husband^ 
and other surrounding circumstances, it seems likely that amono- the Animistics 
and Hindus the principal factor which is responsible for the result is the compara- 
tively ve:^ high male mortahty, presumably due to the two famines. Better 
enumeration must have also, to some extent, contributed to the result. .Among 
the Animistics migration, which is generally confined to neighbouring taluqs or 
4istricts, could not have affected their proportion to a great extent. In^the case of 
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the Mahomedans the chief cause of the rise in the ratio is perhaps the fuller Chap- V. 
enumeration of women. The followers of other minor religions, such as Jain, Para^l53. 
Christian, Zoroastrian, and Sikh are to a great extent outsiders Avho have sojourned 
here for trade or service. Some improvement in the proportions of their females, 
coupled with an increase in their numbers, shows that more of them have now 
come to stay here with their famihes than they did before. 


151 . In Subsidiary Table VIII the ratios of females of ‘ ‘ all religions,” Hindus and 

Musalmans are given for each district lyy age periods. 
fefen?reSnfbJd%tocL^ important points connected with the table 

have been already explained in the 1 aS t two paragraiDhs. 
The other noticeable features are that the highest ^lahomedan female ratios at 


most of the age periods are found in the Ellichpur district, while their lowest 
proportions are found mostly in the Amraoti district. The highest or lowest 
Hindu ratios generally follow those for “ all religions.” In the fourth quinquen- 
nium (15-20), the Hindu females disclose a proportion above par in all the 
districts, save Amraoti and Wun ; but the Musalman proportion is below par 
everywhere. For the age periods 20 and over, the highest Hindu female ratios are 
found in one or other of the southern districts, while their lowest proportions are 
met with in the Amraoti and Akola districts. 


152. In Subsidiary Table IX some typical castes are selected for each district and 
, , , , , , , the proportions of girls under 5 to bovs of the same ae'es 

luBelectedcastesunderSyears. them m’e given. One remarkable feature^ of 

the table is that in all castes, except the Banjdrd of the Wun district, girls consider- 
ably outnumber boys. In the case of the Kolam caste the ratio is as high as 1,247 
in the Wun district. Other castes which disclose great proportions are ivoli(] ,203), 
Mang (1,192), Andh (1,185) and Gond (1,172). All these are either hill tribes or 
castes of the lowest strata. The figures for Wanjari and Brahman are also consi- 
derably high, being 1,168 and 1,159 respectively. Among the Shekhs and Pathans 
the ratios are 1,132 and 1,136 respectively. The Banjara caste shows the lowest 
proportion of girls, viz., 967. Other castes which exhibit comparatively low ratios, 
although above par, are Dhangar (1,030), Teli (1,031), Rajput (1,032), and Wani 
(1,049). 


153. There are in Berar 38 castes, each of which numbers more than 5.000 


In the principal castes. 


souls. In Subsidiary Table X they have been groiqied 
under two heads, A and B. Group A shows the ca,stes 


in which the female proportion exceeds that of males, and Group B those in which 
the case is otherwise. The female proportions and the religions to which the 


castes belong are also given. One feature of the table wdiich attracts attention is 


that the castes in which the females outnumber the males most are either tlie 


ignorant hill tribes or those Hindu castes which are generally held as of the lowest 
class in the social scale and wdto are also comparath'ely backward in point of 
education ; whereas those which show the lowest ratio of females are generally 
those who stand highest in public estimation and are better educated. In other 
words, the proportion of females to males varies inversely with the social status 
of the caste. Thus among Brahmans, which is considered to be the highest Hindu 


caste, the ratio is the lowest (735), while in the Andhs or Mangs, castes which 
are looked down upon, the female proportion is exceedingly higii, viz., 1,054 and 
1,047 respectively. The Animistic female ratios are all above par. The Korkus 
disclose a ratio of 1,058 ; wliile for the Pardhans the figure is as low' as 1,012. 
Castes of each religion generally differ much in social customs and mode of life, 
&c., which fact may to some extent explain the marked difibrence in the returns. 
Moreover, it is to bo remembered that males of high caste Hindus are generally 
immigrants into this province, while most of the lower castes have settled dowm 
here with their families. The comparatively small difterence in the ratios of the 
various Animistic tribes may perhaps be explained by the fact that migration is 
not so very common among them as it is in some of tho Hindu castes. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 


Showing general proportion of the Sexes hy districts. 



Females to 1,000 Males, 

District. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881 

1867. 

1 

2 

a 

4 

5 

Amraoti 

951 

91^7 

1 

( 

930 

919 

i 

i 

Akola 

968 

935 

924 

1 

! 

1 935 

1 

Ellichpur . . . , 

971 1 

i 

938 

930 

943 

Buldana 

1,000 

965 

952 

932 

Wun .. .. •. 

981 

951 

946 

952 

Baaim < . 

993 

944 

939 

928 

Proportion for Province ,, ,, 

976 

942 

936 

933 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 

Shoioing the mean temperature and the number of male births to a thousand female births in each district during 1 R 91 to 1900 . 
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•aptjosp 

Snunp sq:?Jiq 

000‘l 91'era JO uoi;jodoj<j 

1,004 

1,051 

1,059 

1,055 

1,057 

1,068 

1,058 

'ap'Boap 

aq-^ joj ajn^^aaduia; UBa|\r 

CM OC 

r- C ; 00 

oc; CC !>► 


o 

o 

05 

•sqiaiq a^'cru 

‘^jooo'i sqw 

a^'etn jo uoi^jodoj^j 

1 ,002 

1,075 

1,086 

1,037 

1,028 

1,097 

X 

'aan^Bjadraa:^ nieaj\[ 

82 0 

82-0 

79 7 

• 

1899. 

'sq^jiq ai^ui 
'»J OOO'l 01 sq^Jiq 
a^'Bin JO uopjodojj 

1,081 

1,055 

1,085 

1,074 

1.057 

1.058 

-t 

X 

c 

•ain:j'Bjadcaa^ u'eaj\[ 

X o ^ 

<T1 <M ! I I 

XX r- 


1898. 

’sqj.iiq acBoi 
-^1 000‘t 01 sqjaiq 
a^'Btn JO nopjodojj 

1,030 

1,046 

1,069 

1,072 

1,065 

1.041 

1,052 

1 ic o :c 

•ainj'Bjadraa? uisaj^ j S S • S * ■ 

* 

1897. 

'sq;aiq ai^iu 
-9J 000*t 01 sq^Jiq 

3^13 cu JO nopjodo.i^p 

1.071 

1,069 

1,059 

1,074 

1,048 

1,076 

1,067 

•9jn;i3jadniaj uieapj 

<M X CM 

CN ^ : o : : 

XX 1- 


*9681 

'sq^iaiq a^^oi 
000‘I oj sqciJiq 
a[BOT JO noTC^ jodo 

1 ,000 

1,053 

1,052 

1 030 

1,057 

1,077 

1,054 

•9in^'Bjadnia!j n'ca]^ 

o Cp j 

(>i ■ ch 1 ; 1 * 

X X j 

1895. 

•sqjiiq aj^ra 
•91 OOO'I 0 ^ sqiJxq 

9]ism JO uoijjodojjj 
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CO 

i-O 

'ajnjBjadraaj u'capi 

X <p 

f— t ^ * r- 

XX 

• 

1894. 

■sq'iJiq a[i!in 
-9J 000‘I 01 sqjJiq 

©{■era JO uopjodojjj 
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1,052 
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1.0,54 

•ain^'Bjadraa^; u'Baj\[ 

r-t CM CC 1 

® o I I 

X X 


1893. 

•sq^Jiq a|^ta 
-oj 000‘l o:i sqjaiq 
a]'Btn JO uoT'iJodojj 

o O X Tj< lO 

I>- X O !>. 05 

o o o 

^ ^ i-H ^ rH 

X 

X 

o 

r-T 

•ajnijBjadinaj u^aj^i; 

^ p X 

X QC *0 * 1 

I> t- 


CM 

05 

CO 

•sq:|jTQ a^'Bu: 

-9} 000‘1 oj'sq^Jiq 
a|BTii JO noi^jodojj 

1,061 

1,029 

1,044 

1,041 

1,068 

1,035 

1,040 

•ajn:jiejadmaj u'Bapj; 

XX CM 

^ ; X ; “ 

XX t- 

: 

1891. 

•sq^.uq a|i3in 
-OJ 000‘I o-x sq^^Jiq 
aj^ra JO noi:^jodojj 

1,093 

1,063 

1,027 

1,049 

1,070 

1,066 

1,065 

•ajn:j'Bjadraaj n^ai^ 

CM CM 

o 05 * ^ I ! 

X r* i> 

• 

District, 

* • • « • • 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 


Shoioing actual excess or defect of females by districts. 



Number of females in excess (+) or 

DEFECT ( — ). 

IN 

District. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1867. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Amrftoti 

—15,730 

—24,825 

-20,774 

—21,219 

Akol* ... 

—9,294 

—19,240 

—23.300 

—16,101 

Ellicbpar 

—4,237 

—10,140 

—11,375 

—8,243 

1 

Buldftna 

+138 

—8,577 

—10,723 

— 12,86i 

Wan ... ... 

-4,347 

—11,763 

—10,880 

—7,891 

Bjuiim ... 

—1,111 

—11,415 

—11,259 

—10,383 

Bailwaj passengen 

... 

—201 

• •i 

••a 

Total 

—34,584 

—86,161 

—88,311 

—76,710 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 

Showing the number of Females to ],u00 Males by taliiqs. 


NuilBER OF FEilALES TO 1,090 MALES. 


Taluq. 

1001. 

1891. 

1881. 

1 

2 

3 

.4 

Amraoti 




932 

921 

915 

Chandur 

. . 



9G1 

925 

932 

Morsi 

. . 

-• 


909 

942 

948 

Murtizapur . . 



•• 

943 

920 

928 

Akola 




948 

923 

921 

Akot 

.. 

• . 


977 

950 

930 

Balapur ’ 

• ■ • # 

t • 

« • 

980 

957 

923 

Jalgaon , • 

.. 

•• 


990 

940 

942 

Khamgaon , , 

.. 

•• 


957 

905 

902 

Ellichpur 




975 

942 

935 

Daryapur 

.. 

.. 

• • 

961 

935 

928 

Melghat 

.. 

•• 

•• 

995 

930 

920 

Chikhli 





1,010 

961 

956 

Malkapur . • 

.. 

•< 

• • 

981 

972 

948 

Mehkar 

• i 9 % 

•• 

•• 

1,019 

961 

954 

Yeotmal • • 

• • 



973 

936 

930 

I)ar\\’ha 

.. 

•• 

• • 

975 

939 

939 

Kelapm • . 

.. 

•• 

• • 

1,006 

967 

961 

Wun •« 

• • * 4 

•• 

•• 

978 

977 

966 

Basim . • 

• • • • 

M 9 


992 

943 

933 

Mangml ^ n 

* « I • 

% 9 

.. 

970 

927 

931 

Pusad • • 

• • • » 

• • 

« t 

1,017 

955 

951 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE YI. 


Showing the proportion of Females to 1,000 Males in Urban and Baral tracts. 


District, 

Proportion of 
feiuait's in Uiban 
tracts. 

Proportion of 
foiiiaies in llurai 
tracts. 

Amraoti 

•• 


•• 

.. 

911 

9G3 

A kola 

•• 

•• 

•• 

• 

910 

97(3 

Eliichpur 

•• 


•• 

.. 

9G9 

973 

Buldana 

•• 

•• 

•• 

.. 

945 

i 

1,007 

Wun 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1 

SSI 

987 

Busim 

•• 

•• 

•• 


j 

9G1 

9S1 

i 

Province 

- 

- 

•• 


933 

983 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VTII. 


•UBui^«snj\[ 



’8aoiSi[9a iiY 


’U'Bca[i2sn'f^ 





1,004 

1,036 

CO 

X 

] ,059 

093 

JO 

c: 

X 

X 

rH 


o 



o 

oi 


cr 

CQ 

CO 


c: 

lO 

X 

c: 

O 

X 

o 

05 

05 





rH 



rH 

c: 

05 




CO 


o 


(-H 

1'- 

05 

CO 

O 

rH 

O 

X 

X 

X 

X 








i-r 



•Buoii^i[0j wx 


'ciBui[Bsni^ 



■npuiH I 


•saoioi[0a ny 


■u'era|iisnj\[ 


•npuiH : 




BU0iST|9J \\Y X 


•UBaiiBsnj\[ L>- 


■npajH o 


*saoixji[0j ijy I o 



•a'Bnj[tjsny^ 



1 


C 

! 


< 

cs 

< 

'npuijj ' 

CO 


saoi^ij^j ^y 

o\ 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX. 

Showing the number of Females to 1,000 Males under five years old by selected castes. 


District. 

Selected caste. 

Number 
of females. 

1 

2 

— 

3 

Amraoti 

Mahar.. ,, 

1,107 


Mali .. 

1,063 


Teli . . 

1,031 

Akola • * • k < * • « 

Brahman 

1,150 


Dhangar 

1,030 


Koli .. 

1,203 


Kunbi • « , , 

1,108 


Pathan 

1,136 


Shekh . , . , , , ^ , 

1,132 


»• <• f« .. 

1,049 

Ellichpar 

Korku , . , , 

1,079 

Buldana 


1,032 


Wanjdri 

1,168 


Banjari , , , . 

967 


Gond « • 

1,172 


Kolam . , , , 

1,247 

Baaim . • , , 

Andh .. 

1,185 


Mang .. 

1,192 



REFERENCES- 
Proportion of FemaUs io 1,000 



Ta/u^^ si}/*i^ projioy^iion' o/ Jej 

io 1000 fnoJj^. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE X. 


Showing proportion of Females to 1,000 Males in the principal castes, viz., those ichich 

number 6,000 and over. 


Group 

A. — Cast€$ in ichich the proportion of females 
exceeds that of juales. 

Group B. — Castes in ichich the proportion of females 
does not exceed that of males^ 

Serial number. 

Caste. 

Number of 
females to 1,000 
males. 

Serial number, 

Caste. 

Number of 
females to 1,000 
males. 



1 

Korku (A) 

1,058 

1 

Bari (H) 

998 

2 

Andh (H) 

1,054 

2 

Wanjari (H) 

989 

3 

Mang (H) 

1,047 

3 

Eangdri (H) 

987 

4 

KoMm (A) 

1,046 

4 

Kunbi (H) • . 

987 

5 

Gond (A) 

1,040 

5 

Dhobi (H) 

986 

6 

Beider (H) 

1,028 

6 

Teli (H) 

975 

7 

Mahar (H) 

1,028 

7 

Sonar (fl) •• 

973 

8 

Dhangar(H[) 

1,027 

8 

Koshti (H) 

969 

9 

Koli (H) 

1.023 

9 

Bhoi (H) 

969 

10 

Pardhdn (A) *, 

1,012 

10 

Marathe (H) 

966 

11 

Mali (H) 

1,005 

11 

Pathdn (M) 

963 




12 

Mhali (H) 

958 




13 

Shekb (M) 

955 




14 

Chambhar (H) 

945 




15 

Syed (M) 

i 943 




16 

Lohar (H) 

930 




17 

Kalal (H) 

930 




18 

Gaoli (H) 

926 




19 

Banj^ri (H) • • 

920 




20 

Sutar (H) 

907 



1 

21 

Simpi (H) 

905 




22 

Kajput (H) 

899 




23 1 

1 

Kumbhar (H) . . 

i 896 


i 


24 i 

Wdni Bania (J) . . 

^ 877 




25 

1 

Wani (H) 

841 




1 

26 1 

Gosawi (H) 

783 



i 

27 

Brdhman (H) • • 

735 
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CHAPTER VI. 


CIVIL CONDITION. 


(TABLES VII AKD XIV.) 


154. Turning from the proportion of the sexes, we now proceed to consider 

the more intimate relations subsisting between them. 
Introductory. pm-pose, the total population of each sex 

is classified into three divisions, viz., single, married, and widowed. Statistics 
regarding these will be found in Imperial Table VII. 


155. Marriage is the primary condition of the reproduction of the race and 

one of the chief factors in the growth of the population. 

Social aspects of marriage con- Its social aspects here, however, differ very widely 
*^‘*®*® ■ from those in European countries. Among the Hindus, 

who form nearly 87 per cent, of the population of this province, marriage is 
generally considered as the performance of a religious duty, and not a civil con- 
tract. in accordance with the Code of Manu, ever}’ man ought to marry in order 
that he may have a son, who may perform the necessar}^ obsequies after his death, 
and thus rescue Ifis soul fi-om the Put, a kind of hell, intended for the chastisement 
of the issueless. To gain this object, he is absolutely without any restriction as to 
the number of his wives, and he can also adopt a son. In the West, a rise in the 
number of marriages is generally taken as a criterion of the material prosperity of 
the people. But here, the same circumstance hardly, or to a very limited extent, 
indicates that state, on account of marriage being more or less compulsorv’. Times 
of scarcity, no doubt, produce some deterrent effect upon the number of marriages ; 
but even in times of agricultural or commercial depression, marriage is often 
celebrated generally by contracting hea ^7 debts, so very necessary is it considered 
by the masses of the people. Infant marriages, especially of ^rls, are much in 
voguo amongst the respectable Hindu classes. This practice is in consonance with 
the law of Manu, which says : Reprehensible is the father who gives not his daughter 
in marriage at the proper time. To an excellent and handsome youth of the same 
class, let every man give his daughter in marriage according to law, even though 
she have not attained her age of eight years,” &c. (Manu, Chapter 9, Y, 88). So 
congenial js the system of early marriage to the feeling of some Hindu classes that, 
one sometimes hears of such ridiculous accounts as to pregnant women concocting 
to pair off their would-be infants in case they should be of different sexes. It must, 
however, be admitted that tliis practice is ver}’ rarely heard of now. In con- 
sequence of most marriages being contracted before puberty, matrimony does not 
always connote consummation. The practice of early marriage in some Hindu castes, 
coupled with the restriction against the marriage of" Avidows, tends to SAvell the ranks 
of widows. Another peculiarity is that the wife and clfildren of the masses of the 
people are generally fellow-Avorkers and a soiu’ce of help to the husband and father, 
instead of an impediment. Monogamy is the rule in the Christian countries ; but 
polygamy is perfectly legitimate amongst the Hindus, JMusalmans, Jains a-nd 
Animistics, Widow remarriage is permissible amongst the lower classes of the 
Hindus and all Musalmans and Animistics. The age of marriage, especially of 
males, is somewhat higher amongst these communities than amongst the more 
respectable classes of the Hindus. But the statistics go to shoAv that the Musal- 
mans haA’e to some extent adopted the custom of early marriage from the Hindus. 
Some of the lower castes of Hindus also, who wish to be considered as of a higher 
social status, generally ape Brahminical customs in regard to early marriage and 
,_prohibition of AvidoAV marriage. 
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156. Statistics regarding civil condition are capable of being arranged and Chap- VI. 

looked at from many points of view. One is, tlierefore, Para- 159* 
Civil condition : statistics how apt to be perplexed by tbe enormous array of figures, if 
arranged. method or order is observed in the treatment of this 

subject. It is, therefore, proposed to consider the subject in a variety of ways ; 
firstly, without taking the age into account ; and secondly, with reference to tho 
several age periods ; and here the statistics will, to some extent, be unsatisfactory 
owing to the inaccurate returns of the age. 

157. Roughly speaking, out of every nine persons enumerated in 1901, 3 are 

single, 5 married, and 1 widowed. Arranged by sex, 

m con 1 ion in - total male population of 

1,394,300, about 40 per cent, are single, 54 per cent, married, and about 6 per cent, 
are widowers. Similarly, in the aggregate female jiopulation of 1,-359,716, nearly 
25, 56 and 19 per cents, are spinsters, married and widowed respectively. In other 
words, for every 8 bachelors there are 5 spinsters. Married males and females are 
rather evenly balanced, the latter exceeding the former by 2,963, or by much 
less than 1 per cent ; but the number of widows is nearly three times that 
of the widowers. The relatively low ratio of spinsters, coupled with the high pro- 
portion of the widows, points to the custom which enforces the early marriage of 
girls and prohibits the remarriage of widows. In .spite of the excess of male 
immigrants, the slight preponderance of wives over husbands shows that polygamy 
is practiced to a very little extent in the province, and that some of the girl wives 
are still living with their parents here, although their husbands are elsewhere. 


Civil condition in Berar com- 
pared with those in other provin- 
ces and some European countries. 


158. • In Subsidiary Table I, the civil condition obtaining in Berar is compared 

with those in some Indian provinces and also with 
some countries in Europe. The proportions of the 
unmarried of both sexes are the lowest in Berar. Those 
of the married of either sex are the highest. The ratio 
of widows is exceeded only in Bengal and Madras. Berar stands first in showing the 
largest proportion of widowers. The figures for the contiguous provinces, Hyder- 
abad, Bombay and Central Provinces, approach those for Berar. In all the other 
provinces the proportions vary very widely. The features which distinguish 
England and Wales from Berar and other Indian proHnees in point of civil condi- 
tion are, a higher proportion of the unmarried, a smaller proportion of the married, 
and a very small ratio of the widowed, especially the widows. In England and 
Wales about 59 per cent, of the females are unmarried, but in Berar, notwithstand- 
ing the greater number of female children, only 25 per cent, are in this state. In 
the Indian j^rovinces, the number of widows is generally three times that of the 
widowers, but in the European countries the proportion is nearly 2 to 1. 


169. Compared with the preHous censuses, the present returns for the prov- 
ince reveal a large increase in the proportion of the 
Present civil condition in Berar unmarried males, but a decrease in the ratio of the 
snaes by province and districts. spinsters, lade bubsidiary Table II. I he proportions 

of married of both sexes are lower than what they 
were in 1891 and 1881. The ratio of the widowers has been gradually increasing 
since 1881, and now it amounts to 640 in every 10,000 males. The present pro- 
portion of the widows shows an enormous rise of 304 over that of the last census. 
This is no doubt largely due to the terrible havoc which the two famines wrought, 
especially amongst the sterner sex. Turning now to the district figures for the 
three censuses, there is nothing notew’orthy to remark upon, except that the propor- 
tion of the unmarried of both sexes is higher, and that of tlie married of both sexe.s 
lower appreciably in the Ellichpur and Wun districts for all the enumerations 
under consideration. This fact may probably be attributed to the high percentages 
in these districts of the Animistics, who marry comparatively late in life. The pro- 
portion of the widows seems to be steadily increasing in each succeeding census in 
most of the districts. In the Basim district, it has risen most according to the 
present enumeration, being 2,021 in 10,000 females. The Akola district is con- 
spicuous for showing the highest figure for the married of both sexes. 
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Chap- VI- 160. In Subsidiary Table III, the present civil condition of each taluq is 
Para- 160- condition in taluqs ac- shown. One noticeable feature of this table is that the 

cording to the present census- figures for the Melghat taluq seem to be quite different 
in character from the rest of taluqs. This taluq exhibits an exceptionally high pro- 
portion of the unmarried and an abnormally low proportion of the married and 
widowed of both sexes. This is no doubt due to the fact that it is distinctly an 
Animistic taluq. Turning our attention to the other taluqs, we find that the 
ratio of the married of either sex is the highest in Khamgaon taluq. Ilalapur, 
Jalgaon, Akot and Malkapur taluqs also are conspicuous for this state. In the 
Pusad, Chikhli, Mehkar and Ellichpur taluqs the proportion of the widows is 
enormous. Barring the Melghat, the taluqs which show comparatively low ratios 
for widows are Wun (1,634), Balapur (1,716), and Kelapur (1,736.) 

161. Subsidiary Table IV exhibits the civil condition of 10,000 of each sex 
Civil condition in principal of ft® principal religions. Early marriages being very 
religions- common among the Hindus and Jains, their figures for 

the married, especially of the softer sex, are naturally very liigh, whereas those for 
the comparatively late mari-ying races, such as Christian, Musalman and Animistic, 
are rather low. The Christian population being, however, only 2,375, no 
safe deduction can be drawn from their number. Married females greatly 
out-number married males among the Jains and Hindus. But among the 
Musalmans and the Animistics the excess is but slight. The proportion of 
the widowed of both sexes is the highest among the Jains. The ratio 
among the Hindus is also comparatively high. The relative proportion of 

widowers to widows among the Musalmans is as 1 to nearly 4 ; while in other 
main religions it is as 1 to about 3. This diversity may to some extent be attri- 
buted to the fact that for every married Musalman dying there are sometimes more 
than one widows left, on account of the practice of polygamy. Some more light is 
thrown on the civil condition in the main religions by Subsidiary Table V, where 
the proportion of females in each ciril condition to 1,000 males is given. It will be 
seen that the female proportions for the unmarried are all under par. The Chris- 
tian figure for the unmarried stands first, there being 862 spinsters to 1,000 
bachelors, whereas the Jains show only 502 spinsters to 1,000 bachelors. The 
female ratio of the married exceeds par only in the case of the Animistics and 
the Hindus. The Mahomedans and Jains show 951 and 958 wives respectively to 
1,000 husbands. Tie low ratio aniong the Mahomedans is perhaps due to the 
omission of women in the enumeration. In the case of the Jains it is largely due to 
the excess of male immigrants in the province. For every 1,000 Musalman 
widowers it is rather surprising to find that there are 3,599 Musalman widows. 
Compared with the other main religions the proportion of the Jain widows to 
widowers is the lowest. 


162. Subsidiary Table VI shows the proportion of the married females to 1,000 
Proportion of wives to hns- carried males in each main religion by districts. The 
^tot^ pruicipal religions by Hindu wives exceed their husbands in number in all 
^ the districts except Amraoti and Ellichpur. In the 

Buldana district they exceed the husbands by 29 per 1,000. In no district does 
the proportion of the Musalman wives exceed their husbands. The proportion 
varies from 997 in the Ellichpur to 918 in the Wun district. Excepting the 
Akola district, the Animistic wives far outnumber their husbands everywhere. 
In the Buldana district their proportion reaches the figure of 1,176. There are' 
1,084 Jain wives to 1,000 husbands in the Ellichpur district. In the Akola and 
Buldana ^stricts the number of Jainmves nearly approach that of the Jain hus- 
bands. But in the rest of the three districts the proportion is much below par. 


163. 


Prevalence of widowed state 
among the main religions. 


in all religions 


The extent to which the widowed condition prevails in the ditferent reli- 
gions will be somewhat more apparent from Subsidiary 
Table VH. Of the women wEo have entered the 
state of matrimony, as manv as 25 per cent, are widows 


Among 


the Mahomedans the percentage rises as high as 30, and is 
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closely followed in the case of the Jain widows. The Animistic and the Hindu Chap- VI- 
percentages are exactly equal, viz., out of every 100 married females 25 are widows. Para. 165* 
In the case of the Christians, the percentage is as low as 22. Turning to the 
numbers of the widowers, we find that out of every 100 Jain males who have been 
married as many as 1 2 are bereft of wives. Among the Christians nearly the same 
state prevails. Under the same condition, there are 11 Hindu and 10 Musalman 
widowers. 

164. In Subsidiary Table VIH some typical castes of sufficient numerical 

strength are selected for each district, and the ci\dl 
Civil condition amongst select- condition of 10,000 of each sex is given. Out of the 
cas es or eac is no . three castes selected for the Amraoti district, the Mali 

caste shows the greatest proportion of the widowed of both sexes, viz., 8 per cent, 
of the widowers and 19 per cent of the widows. The Brahmans of the Akola 
district show the highest proportion of the widows, viz. nearly 22 per cent., and 
this is only exceeded in the case of the Rajputs of the Buldana district, who exhibit 
the ratio of more than 25 widows per 100 females. Of widowers also the Brahmans 
have the largest proportion, viz., over 8 per cent. The Koli and Wani castes of the 
Akola district disclose a proportion of widows somewhat approaching those of the 
Brahmans ; but among them the widoAvers’ ratios are not so high. The Korkus of 
the Ellichpur district and the Kolams of the M'un district exhibit proportions of 
the civil conditions which seem to be quite exceptional to Berar. The Avidows 
among the Korkus form nearly 12 per cent, of the females, while among the Kolams 
the Avidows constitute nearly 14 per cent, of their females. The percentage of 
widowers among both these castes comes to only someAvhat less than 4. Among 
the Kolams, the married males exceed the married females, but the reverse is the 
case amongst the Korkus. The Mang and Andh castes selected for the Basim 
district show nearly the same ratios of the Avidowers, viz., 4 per cent ; but the pro- 
portion of the widoAvs among them is not the same. The Andh widows exceed the 
Mang ones by more than 2 in every 100. 

165. We now proceed to consider the ciAil condition in connection Avith age. 

Referring to Subsidiary Table IX, it Avill be seen that 
gtSoque^^l^^e periods! of ev ery 10,000 males under 5 years of age, 107 are 

married and 3 are AvidoAvers ; but taking the same 
number of females of the same age period, as many as 249 are married and 10 are 
widowed. In the second quinquennium 368 males and 2,497 females are married, 
whereas 25 males and 90 females are classed as Avidowed. In each succeeding quin- 
quennium the ratio of the unmarried of either sex goes on decreasing, but that of 
the widoAved goes on increasing. I'he figure for married males shoAvs a gradual 
increase up to the age of 40, but from this age their numbers gradually decline in 
each age perigd, until out of 10,000 males in the last age period (60 and over) they 
number 6,911. The rise in the proportion of married males is A ery marked from 
the age periods 10-15 to 15-20. This shoAvs that this is generally the period for 
their marriage. In the case of married females the highest figure is reached in 
the age period 20 to 25. ThenceforAvard till the age of 40 there is a gradual 
decrease; but from the age of 40 the decline is very sharp, until in the age jveriod 
60 and over, out of CA cry 10,000 females of all conditions, there are only 1,173 
wwes. This difference in the proportions of the married males and females after 
the shady side of life is chiefly to be attributed to the fact that married men generally 
recoup their numerical strength by marrying again ev'en in old age if they become 
wddow’ers ; but married women in case they lose their husbands can scarcely do so. 

MoreoA^er, it has been already explained in the last chapter that in every main reli- 
gion, the number of AA’omen Avho live to old age is greater than that of men. The 
universality of marriage, especially among the softer sex, is shoAvn by the very Ioav 
proportion of old maids. Out of CA'erv" 10,000 females of all civil conditions of the 
age period 35-40, there are only 81 Avho are still unmarried. In the last period 
the proportion of the unmarried females is as Ioav as 44, as against 202 of the un- 
married old men. 
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VI. 166. In Subsidiary Table X the same statistics are shown by five main age 
166. . Civil condition by main age periods, and the proportion of females per 1,000 males in 
periods, and the number of each chdl condition is also exhibited. At the age period 
StTon®.®' “ 15 to 40, there are out of every 10,000 males and the 

same number of females 7,776 males and 8,.555 females who have entered the state 
of matrimony, and 567 males who have lost their wives and 1,216 females who have 
lost their husbands. Up to the age of 40 the proportion of married females con- 
siderably exceeds that of the married males in every age period. But in the age 
period 40 and over the tables are turned, and we find that out of every 10,000 
males there are as many as 8,044 married ; but among the same number of females 
there are only 3,705 who are married. Turning to the number of females per 
1,000 males of each civil condition, we note that only for the first quinquennium 
does the proportion of the spinsters exceed that of the bachelors. In the rest of the 
age periods it is much below par, and for the age period 15-40 it is as low as 136. 
Wives are generally in excess of the husbands, except in the last age period (40 and 
over). During the second five yearly age period, for every one married male there 
are nearly 7 married females. This indicates that the age of marriage among 
females is much earlier than that of the males. At any of the chief periods of life 
the widows preponderate the mdowers in numerical strength. Assuming, therefore, 
the same expectation of life to each sex, this fact shows that the tendency to 
remarriage is very great amongst widowed males, while it is almost none in the 
case of widows. 


167. Subsidiary Table XI reviews the cml condition by age from a different 
civil condition view. Thus out of 10,000 unmarried males 


Distribution by 
of 10,000 of each main age period 
for each sex- 


5,555 are under 10 years of age ; but only 141 in the 
period 40 and over. The figures for unmarried 
females at these two age-periods are 8,156 and 48 respectively. Out of every 10,000 
wives 2,086 are under 15 years of age, 6,486 between the ages of 15 and 40, and 
the remaining 1,428 wives are of ages 40 and upwards. Among 10,000 widowers 
273 are found between 10-15 years of age, and 3,702 for the period 15 to 40. 
The widow figures for the two periods are, however, smaller, being 205 and 2,695 
respectively. 


168. In Subsidiary Table XII the civil conditions for the last three censuses 

Civil condition by main age periods. The gradual 

periods compared with that in increase at each succeeding enumeration in the pro- 
1891 and 1881. portion of the unmarried of either sex indicates that 

early marriages are slowly going out of fashion. A considerable increase in the 
proportion of the widows and widowers at each main age period is disclosed by 
the present Census. This is no doubt almost entirely due to the heavy mortality 
during the famines of the decade. 


169. Subsidiary Table XIII deals with the distribution by civil condition of 

10,000 of each sex for districts at the main age periods. 
age^perio^^**^°° distncts by p’rojjj the proportions of the various districts for the age 

period O-lO, it seems that early marriages of both 
the sexes are very common in the Basim district, and therefore the proportion of 
the widowed is also the largest there. In the Ellichpur district the conditions are 
qmte the reverse. From ten to fifteen years of age the greatest number of the 
widowed is found in the Basim district ; the least numbers of the widowed and 
mamed of both the sexes are exhibited by the Elhchpur district. 15 to 40 is the 
period of reproduction, especially in females : the Akola district for females, and 
Buldana for males, show the highest averages of the married. In the Ellichpur 
district the proportions of bachelors and spinsters are the highest. The period 
from 40 and upwards generally denotes the decline of life. Elhchpur stands first 
in showing the highest ratios of unmarried and widowed males and females in this 
period. In the Amraoti district old married males are very strong in numbers, and 
Akola shows the same state with regard to married females. In Wun the propor- 
tion of widows is very low. 
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170. Subsidiary Table XIV presents statistics regarding ratios of females per 

1,000 males in all the civil conditions at the main age 

Civil condition for reli^ons by periods Iw districts for “all religions”, Hindus and 
iQSiiii periods ftnd distnclis* *\rT„ i tt*i 

Mahomedans. In the whole province among Hindus, 

there are 1,006 mves for every 1,000 husbands, and 2,838 widows for every 1,000 

widowers. But among Mahomedans under similar proportion, the ratio* for tlie 

married females is only 951, and for the widowed as large as 3,599. One might 

naturally expect to find quite a different state among the Mahomedans, inasmuch 

as polygamy and widow remarriage are permissible among them, and the balance 

of the sexes is not as much disturbed by the influx of male immigrants as in some 

other communities. It seems, therefore, that some married females of this commu- 


Chap. VI. 
Para. 171. 


nity may have escaped enumeration, and the system of r/osha oliseri ed by some 
among them lends force to this supposition. The abnormally high proportion of 
Mahomedan widows relatively to widowers is rather hard to explain. It may be 
that although widows are allowed to marry again, yet in practice very few follow 
it. MoreoAmr, it is to be noted that when a man, having wives more than one, die.s, 
he leaves behind him so many widows, instead of one as in the case of a monogamist. 
Further, it cannot be said that the Mahomedans entirely discountenance early 
marriages. There is also a considerable discrepancy of age between the married. 
It will be seen from the table that under ten years of ago, the ratio of the married 


females in this community varies from 3,196 in the Amraoti to 1,6.51 in the Akola 
district. Compared with the Hindu figures in the same age period, these ratios 
are no doubt very small; but they suggest that the Mahomedans have to some 
extent adopted the Hindu custom as regards early marriage. One of the conse- 
quences of early marriage is early widowhood, and tliis is very prominently brought 
out by the number of Mahomedan widows under ten years of age. In the Buldaua 
district, there is no widower of this community though there are as many as 7 widews 
under this age period. In the case of the Hindu widows, this same district .sh(nvs 
the highest ratio of 5,344 to every 1,000 widowers ; in other words, about 5 widows 
for every one widower. Advancing to the next age period, 10-15, the ratios of the 
Mahomedan wives in each district are higher than those of the Hindu wives ; but the 
number of the Mahomedan widows to 1,000 widow'ers of the same community in 
some districts assumes enormous proportions. Thus, in the Ellichpur and Wun 
districts the ratios are 10 to 1 and 11 to 1 respectively ; Avhile in the Amraoti district 
the numbers are on a par with each other. The numbers of the Hindu widows, on the 
other hand, are not so very fluctuating. In the Amraoti district they muster strong, 
being 2,977 to every 1,000 widowers. But in the Basim district their ratio is only 
1,686. Turning to the reproductive period of life (15 to 40), we find that the ratios 
of the Mahomedan widows and wives maintain their superiority over those of the 
Hindu widows and wives in almost all the districts. Coming now to the last age 
period, 40 and over, the matters stand somewiiat differently betw^een the two 
religions. The Mahomedan widow’s still take the lead in every district, but the 
superiority of the ratios of Mahomedan wives over those of the Hindu wi^ es is lost. 
Another interesting feature of this age period is the number of unmarried females to 
1,000 unmarried males. Marriage among the Hindus being generally considered 
as a religious duty, and an unmarried female being regarded as a disgrace, the ratio 
of the unmarried old women to 1.000 males of the same class is A’ery small in each 
district. The Mahomedan unmarried female ratio, on the other hand, is nearly 
twice that of the Hindus. The ratio of the unmarried Hindu females is the lowest 
in the age period 15-40. It varies from 92 in the Buldana to 131 in the Wun 
district for every 1,000 bachelors. Many of these spinsters are probably women 
of immoral life, whilst others may have been unsuccessful in the matrimonial 
market through deformity or for other reasons. On the whole, therefore, “ old 
maids” are very few indeed amongst the Hindus. 


171. The extent to which baby marriages, and their necessary consequence, the 

baby Avidow’hood, prevail in the main religions can be 
and”baby '^^dowhood^S^mala studied from the returns of ihe married and w idoAved 
religions.^ for the first five years of life. Such statistics are 

furnished by Subsidiary Table XV. It will be seen therefrom that the Jains are 
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Chap. 71- conspicuous for marrying their girls and boys very early ; as many as 3 per cent. 

Para- 172- of the former and 2-5 per cent of the latter are married before they reach the age 
of 6. Next in rank come the Hindus, with the percentages of 2-7 and 1-1 for girl 
wives and boy husbands respectively. The Musalmans marry 1-1 per cent of their 
daughters during the first quinquennial period. Animistic female proportions are 
the lowest ; but from the statistics it appears that the percentages of the married 
male children are more than those of the married female children. In every other 
main religion the reverse is the case. Turning to the ratios of the child widow's 
for the first quinquennium, w'e notice that among all the main religions the per- 
centages are nearly the same, viz., T. The percentiige of the baby widowers among 
all the principal religions is nil during the same period. 

172. The last point which remains to be considered is the civil condition 

of the castes by age. For this purpose, in Subsidiary 
castes^by'ag^^*’*°° s®l®cted q’able XVI some typical castes are selected from each 

district and the ages are grouped into 0-5, 5-12, 12-15, 
15-20, 20-40, and 40 and over, to denote the various stages of life, such as childhood, 
boyhood, puberty, youth and old age, &c. The statistics are extracted from 
Imperial Table XIV. 

As regards the unmarried, one noticeable feature is that in the first age period 
the percentages of the females are greater than those of males of the same caste. 
Butin the next age period, 5-12, the reverse is the case, save as regards the Shekhs 
and Fathans. Old maids are very scarce amongst the Brahmans, Malis, Kunbis, 
Wanis, Kolis, Rajputs and Wanjaris. They are almost none amongst the Brahmans 
and Wanis in the age period 40 and over, although there is a good number of old 
bachelors among both the castes, especially the former. 

Turning to the percentages of the married, the Pathans seem to be very 
much addicted to male child marriages. But this practice is not countenanced 
by the Wanis, Banjaris and Gonds, Female baby marriages prevail much amongst 
the Wanjaris, Kunbis, Malis, and Mahars ; while in the case of the Brahmans tbia 
is not the case. The Wanjaris, Malis, Kunbis, Dhangars and Telis are con- 
spicuous for marrying their daughters betw'een the ages of 5 and 12, while, on the 
other hand, the Korkus and the Musalman tribes seem to discountenance such early 
marriages. In the next age period, which is one of puberty, the Wanjaris head the 
list for showing the highest ratios for the married of either sex. Other castes in 
w'hich the proportions of the wives stand comparatively high in this period are the 
Brahmans, Malis and Dhangars. Between the ages of 15 and 20 nearly 10 per cent 
of the Brahman females are wives, but only about 4 per cent, among the Kolams. 
In each of the age periods up to the age of 20 the wives are in excess of the hus- 
bands in almost all the castes ; but in the period from 40 and over quite the reverse 
is the case. During the period from 20 to 40 years of age most of the castes, which 
allow freely the practice of widow marriage, show* higher percentages for wives than 
the husbands. Among Brahmans, who prohibit widow marriages, the husbands 
preponderate the wWes by more than 3 per cent. In the last age period for every 
two wives there are five husbands amongst the Brahmans. 

There are no widowed children under 5 years of age in any caste except the 
Wanjaris. Between the ages of 5 and 12 the Wanjaris are conspicuous for show- 
ing the highest percentages for girl widows. The figures for the Dhangar, Mang 
and Andh castes are also considerably high. As many as -8 in every 100 females are 
widow's among the Gonds betw'een the age of 12 to 15. In the next three age 
periods the percentages of the widows in the Hindu castes generally vary directly as 
the social pecedence. Thus the higher castes, such as the Rajputs, Brahmans, 
Malis and Telis, reveal higher ratios of widows than those among the Mangs, Mahars, 
and Dhangars, &c. The Korkus and Kolams show exceptionally small ratios of the 
widowed of either sex in adult life. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 1. 

Comparing Civil Condition in Berar with that of other Provinces and Countries 

in every 10,000 of each sex. 


Chap- VL 
Sub- 
Tables- 


Country, 

Males, 

Females. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Berar, 1901 

3,961 

5,399 

640 

2,542 

^ 5,558 

1,900 

Central Provinces, 1901 , , 

4,672 

4,719 

609 

3,492 

4,757 

1,751 

Hyderabad, 1901 

4,591 

4,887 

522 

3,122 

4,992 

1,886 

Bombay, 1901 , , . , 

4,792 

4,571 

637 

3,296 

4,857 

1,847 

Madras, 1901 • . • . 

6,525 

4,087 

388 

3,897 

4^194 

1,909 

Bengal, 1901 

4,772 

4,823 

405 

3,178 

4,834 

1,988 

Punjab, 1901 , « « . 

5,311 

4,065 

624 

3,762 

4,875 

^ 1,363 

England and Wales, 1881 , . 

6,193 

3,463 

344 

6,928 

1 

i 

1 

3,314 

758 

France, 1881 . . 

6,513 

3,954 

533 

6,041 

3,934 

1,025 

Italy, 1881 • t • a 

5,989 

3,610 

401 

5,397 

3,672 

931 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. Chap. VL 

Sub. 

Tables- 


Showing distribution by Civil Condition by Taluqs 0 / 10,000 of each sex. 


Taluq. 

Males, 

Females. 

a 

a 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Amraoti 


4,083 

5,252 

665 

2,631 

5,413 

1,956 

Chandur • • 

. . 

4,055 

5,263 

682 

2,609 

5,490 

1,901 

Morsi 

• • 

4,042 

5,321 

637 

2,629 

5,477 

1,894 

Murtizapur 

•• 

3,784 

5,504 

712 

2,434 

5,656 

1,910 

Akola • • 


3,687 

5,662 

651 

2,354 

5,828 

1,818 

Akot 

. • 

3,564 

5,719 

717 

2,242 

5,845 

1,913 

Balapnr . . • » 


3,680 

5,717 

603 

2,317 

5,967 

1,716 

Jalgaon 

• * 

3,570 

5,736 

694 

2,105 

5,930 

1,965 

Khamgaon . . • • 


3,461 

5,925 

614 

2,188 

6,043 

1,769 

Ellichpur 

i 

•• ! 

4,128 

5,176 

696 

2,646 

5,364 

1,990 

Daryapur 

.. 

3,755 ; 

5,520 

725 

2,365 

5,684 

1,951 

Mel ghat • • 

j 

5,371 

4,182 

447 

4,427 

4,270 

1,303 

Chikhli . • . » 


4,021 

5,423 

556 

1 

1 2,401 

5,457 

2,142 

Malkapur 

• • 

3,694 

5,722 

I 584 

2,285 

5,917 

1,798 

Mehkar 

•• 

3,967 

5,420 

613 

2,367 

5,592 

2,041 

Yeotmal 


4,288 

5,125 

587 

2,922 

5,228 

1,850 

Darwha . • . , 

.. 

4,238 

5,100 

662 

2,753 

5,334 

1,913 

Kelapor 


4,387 

5,093 

520 

3,094 

5,170 

1,736 

Wun •• 

- 

3,926 

5,549 

525 

2,710 

5,656 

1,634 

Basim 


3,921 

5,434 

645 

2,480 

1 5,676 

1,944 

MaDgrul . . • • 

• • 

4,023 

5,290 

687 

2,565 

5,552 

1,883 

Psaad * • • • 


4,368 

4,984 

648 

2,667 

1 5,093 

2,240 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 


Showing distribution by Civil Condition <^10,000 of each sex for each main Religion. 


KELiaiON. 

Unmarried. 

Married. | 

1 Widowed. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 ^ 

All religions . . • . 

3,961 

2,542 

5,399 

5,558 

640 

1,900 

Hindu 

3,791 

2,348 

5,548 

5,727 

661 

1,925 

Jain 

4,009 

i 2,216 

5,250 

5,536 

741 

2,248 

Musalman . . • . 

5,180 

3,809 

4,332 

4,340 

488 

1,851 

Christian 

6,081 

5,953 

3,436 

3,148 

483 

899 

Animistic 

5,049 

3,986 

4,470 

4,501 

481 

1,513 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 


Showing the proportion of females to 1,000 males in each civil condition by main Religions. 


Eelioion. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

All religions 

•* 


•• 

•• 

1 626 

1,004 

2,896 

Hindu 

•• 

•• 

•• 

« a 

604 

1,006 

2,838 

Jaia 

•• 

•• 

• • 


502 

958 

2,754 

Musalman 


•• 

.. 

•• 

698 

951 

3,599 

Christian 

•• 

• • 

•• 

t » 

862 

806 

1,639 

Animistic 

• • 

•• 

• • 

• • 

822 

1,049 

3,278 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 

Showing the 'proportion of Wives to Husbands for main Religions by Districts. 


Number of married females per 1,000 married males. 


District. 

All 

religions. 

Hindu. 

Musalman. 

Animistic. 

Jain. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

A-mraoti 

983 

i 

987 

922 

1,047 

893 

Akola 

997 

1 

1,001 

945 

1 964 

997 

Ellichpur . . 

1,002 

996 

997 

1,074 

1,084 

Buldana 

1,025 

1,029 

977 

1,176 

990 

WUQ ,, ,, 

1,008 

1,008 

918 

1,043 

912 

Basini 

1,024 

1,027 

970 ' 

1,018 

985 

Berar 

1,004 

1,006 

951 

1,049 

958 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. 


Showing the proportion of Married and Widowed of 10,000 of each sex 

by main Religions. 



Married. 

Widowed. 

Eeligiox. 

Males. 

1 Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

All religions 

8,940 

7,452 

1,060 

1 

2,548 

Hindu 

8,935 

7,484 

1,065 

2,516 

Jain . • . , 

8,763 

7,112 

1,237 

2,888 

Musalman . . . , . . . . ^ 

1 

8,987 1 

7,010 

1,013 

2,990 

Cliristiaii • • . . • . • , 

8,768 

7,778 

1,232 

2,222 

Animistic , • 

9,029 

7,484 

971 

2,516 
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CIVIL CONDITION. 


Chap. VI. 
Sub- 
Tables. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE Yni. 


Showing the Civil Condition of 10,000 of each sex by selected Castes. 



! 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed, 


Caste. 

Males. 

Females. 


Females. 

Males. 

Females. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


( Mabdr 

1 

j 

4,535 

3,251 

5,034 

5,149 

431 

1,600 

< 

! Mdli 

1 

2,800 

1,545 

6,398 

6,523 

802 

1,932 


Teli 

3,496 

2,075 

5,766 

6,052 

738 

1,873 

1 

r Brahman 

4,266 

2,563 

4,877 

5,239 

857 

2,198 


Dhangar 

3,302 

2,060 

5,998 
' 1 

6,294 

j 

700 

1,646 


Koli • * 

3,730 


5,727 

5,705 

543 

2,093 

Akola. 

A 

; Knabi 

2.967 

1,722 

6,255 

6,355 

778 

1,923 


Fatlian 

6,064 

3,706 


4,442 

530 ; 

1,852 


1 Shekh 

5,023 

3,784 

4,470 

4,435 

507 

1,781 

! 

L Wani 

3,839 

2,523 

5,373 

5,408 

788 

2,069 

• I 

f Korka 

j 

6,569 

4,614 

4,051 

4,204 

380 

1,182 

S) ®* j 

Bajput 

4,328 

2,396 

4,998 

5,053 

674 

2,551 

ti 1 

d ' 

eS 

2 

[ Gond 

4,737 

3,603 

4.783 

4,750 

480 

1,647 


[ Waisjari 

3,306 

1,845 

6^21 

6,142 

573 

2,013 

d 

d 

f Banjdri 

5,898 

4,442 

3,569 

3,988 

533 

1,570 


( Kol^ • • 

6,613 

4,694 

4,026 

3,953 

362 

1,353 

B 

r Andh •• 

4,915 

3,415 

4,646 

4,692 

439 

1,893 

1 

I Mfing • • 

4,156 

1 

2,800 

6,413 

5,541 

431 

1,659 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX. 

Showing distribution of 10,000 of each Sex by Age and Civil Condition. 


Age. 

Males. 

Females. 

Unmarried, 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Unmarried 

Married. 

Widowed. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

! 6 

7 

0—5 

9.890 

107 

3 

9,741 

249 

10 

5—10 

9,607 

368 

1 2.5 

7,413 

2,497 

90 

10-15 

7,682 

2,185 

133 

3,018 

6,655 

327 

15—20 

4,633 

5,113 

254 

636 

8,905 

459 

20—25 

2,335 

7.284 

381 

209 

9,185 

606 

25—30 

991 

8,458 

1 

551 

124 

8,903 

973 

30—35 

521 

8,752 

727 

112 

8,135 

1,753 

35-40 

342 

8,772 

886 

i 

81 : 

7,187 

2,732 

40—45 

305 

8,571 

1,124 

78 

5,713 

4,209 

45—50 

236 

8,411 

1,353 

55 

4,551 

5,394 

50 — 55 

239 

8,010 

1,751 j 

46 

3,034 

6,920 

55-60 

185 

7,811 

2.004 

43 

2,734 

7,223 

60 and over. 

202 

6,911 

J 

2,887 1 

i 

44 

1,173 

i 

8,783 

All ages 

3.961 

5,399 

) 

1 

t 

640 1 

1 

2,542 

5,558 

1 

1,900 
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M 







1 







Q 

1— ( 
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o 

GO 

cn 

s 



40 and over .. .. ,, .. 157 250 68 5,951 8,044 8,705 3,892 1,706 I 6,237 215 429 3,409 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE XI. 


Showing distribution hu Civil Condition of of each, main Age Period for each Sex, 





Age*period, 



Civil Condition and Sex. 

0-10. 

10—15. 

! 15—40. 

40 and over. 


1 

! 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

' Males 

5,555 

2,554 

1,750 

141 

Unmarried. 

1 

Females . , . . . . 

8,156 

1,416 

380 

48 

1 

I 

« 

( Males 

106 

533 

6,023 

3,338 

Married, 

, Females 

! 

j 

658 

j 

1,428 

6.486 

1,428 

1 

1 

' Males 

53 

273 

i 

3,702 

5,973 

Widowed. 

A ^ 

1 

[Females •• •• 

70 

205 

2,695 

7,030 
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CIVIL CONDITION. 
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Sub. 

Tables. 


h— I 


pa 

<1 


< 

l-H 

Q 

h-1 

CQ 


cq 

02 


oa 

• e* 

VO 

s 


eo 

S 

O 



a . 


Q 


W 


c 




.r 
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o 





OQ 

< 

O 

P 3 

W 

PQ 

§ 


J 2; 


40 AND OVER. 

• p 9 iA 0 pi ^ 

CO 

1— ( 

2,952 

3,300 

2,924 

4,201 

3,348 

3,957 

CM 

CD 

CO 

CO 

• p 0 Uj ^ ranj 2 

lO 

rH 

154 

185 

189 

208 

223 

226 

CO 

GO 

• p 9 LTJ 15 J ^ 

r-t 

412 

464 

622 

440 

413 

425 


1 

lO 

• paAvopi ^ 

CO 

r— f 

2,141 

1,715 

i 

1,909 

2,371 

2,161 

2,074 

2,050 

• paijjiBrau £[ 

I— f 

106 

111 

115 

92 

131 

116 

CM 

— 

•paujTspi 

rH 

1,087 

1,026 

1,077 

1,011 

1,118 

1,058 

1,059 

lO 

1 

o 

r-i 

• paAiopi ^ 

o 

X CO CO CO o 

t >- 05 (M O ^ OO 

05 05 05 CO ^ 1 

of t-T of of of j 

2,160 

‘pauaBoiUfx 

05 

312 

207 

263 

206 

371 

305 

05 

!>. 

CM 

' pauj - epo ; 

GO 

(>1 — 1 1— ( CO i > Q 

00 ©» 0-0 

CM CO ^ CO ^ ' 

co " d " co " cN of 1 

lO 

CD 

cf 

d 

7 

o 

• paMOpijV ^ 

!>• 

00 O O CD O 1 

00 O 'Ttl lO lO 

oq <M CO CM oq 1 

CO CO d * '« i ?' co '' ! 

3,761 

•psujBuitixi 

CO 

928 

847 

930 

884 

904 

883 

CO 

05 

00 


lO 

6,874 

7,265 

8,526 

7,574 

5,140 

6,560 

CO 

O 

CD 

At all ages. 

• pa . aopt ^ 


'rjl CO wo 00 

CO WO 00 iO C 5 O 

CO CO CO 00 O 

©f of cf CO cm ' CO *' 

2,838 

• pauj'Braaxi 

00 

599 

589 

598 i 

596 

628 

418 

1 s 

CD 

1 

• paua - Bj ^ 

(M 

987 

1,001 

995 

1,029 

1,008 

1,027 

1 I 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE XVI. 

Showing Civil ('ondition by Age for Selected Castes — (concluded). 

PERCENTAGE OF EACH SEX WIDOWED IN- 
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EDDCATJON. 


CHAPTER VII. 


EDUCATION. 


(TABLES VIII AND IX.) 

173. At the previous censuses the Tables under this subject comprised three 

main heads, viz , : — “ Learning,” “ Literate” and “ Illi- 
n ro uc ory. terate.” The first included those who, at the time of 

the census, were under instruction of some sort either at home or at school ; the 
second, those who were able to read and write and were no longer under instruc- 
tion ; and the third, those who were unable both to read and write. But as great 
discrepancies were found in several provinces between the census figures returned 
imder the heading “ Learning ” and those furnished by the Educational Department 
for scholars, the Government of India, as recommended by the Census Conference 
held at Simla in 1891, ordered that persons under instruction should not be shown 
in the schedules of the present Census. The Educational Department reports 
annually the number of boys and girls under instruction both in Government and 
indigenous schools. The information derived from this source is necessarily more 
accurate, although those few who are under private instruction at home cannot be 
included in it. The Tables now furnished, therefore, show only the “ Literate ” 
and “ Illiterate ” population. 

Imperial Table VIII gives the education of the population as a whole and also 
by religion according to certain age periods, which correspond approximately to 
primary, secondary and higher education. It shows hteracy in Marathi, which is 
the vernacular of the Province, and in English and other languages, which include 
Gujarati, Marwari, Urdu, Hindi, Telugu, &c. Persons literate in English and also 
in Marathi or other languages are shown as literate in English. Details regarding 
the degree of education scarcely fall within the scope of a general census, and there- 
fore, as on previous occasions, no attempt has been made to show the same. 
Imperial Table IX gives education by selected castes. 


174. Out of 2,754,016, the total population of Berar, only 123,316 or 4-5 per 

m 1891 ; and the rest or nearly 95-5 per cent., are 
illiterate. Of the literate, 118,958 or 8-5 per cent, are males and only 4,358 or -3 
per cent, females. Compared with 1891 literate males and females have now 
increased by 2 3 and 2 per cent, respectively. These show that education is 
advancing satisfactorily, specially among the male population, although it was 
hampered in some years during the decade owing to the famines, and it is a matter 
of congratulation to see that the proportion of illiterate males has decreased within 
the decade by 2-3 per cent. The state of education amongst the females is still 
very backward though the proportion of illiterate females has decreased by 2 per 
thousand. 


♦ This figiire includea learners of more than 15 yeurs ot age ; see para 183. 
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175. The following figures compare the proportions of the illiterates in a cjiap. vil. 
Comparison of illiterate males thousand males and the same number of females of Para- 177- 
smd rt^s** ***^*'^ provinces Berar with those of other Indian provinces : — 





Males. 

Females. 


"Berar 

• >> 

... 915 

997 


Bombay 


884 

991 


Punjab 


... 935 

996 


Madras 


881 

990 


Coorg 


872 

984 


Cochin 


728 

926 


^Travancore 


... 785 

969 


"Bengal 


892 

995 


Central Provinces ... 


943 

998 


North-West Provinces and Oudh 


... 938 

997 

1^ 

Rajputana 


... 691 

892 

O J 
00 1 

Central India 


722 

966 


Assam 


924 

99G 


I Burma 


550 

971 


Hyderabad 


928 

997 


^Baroda 


859 

994 


It will be seen that Berar has a smaller proportion of illiterate males tlian its 
two neighbouring provinces, viz., the Central Provinces and Hyderabad State, and 
also than that of the North-Western Provinces, Assam and the Punjab. But the 
proportion is vastly below that of Burma, Rajputana, Central India and several 
other provinces and states. In point of female education this Province holds a 
very low place. It is above only one province, viz., the Central ProAunces, but the 
difference betAveen the figures is very slight. The Berar ratio equals that of the 
North-Western ProAdnces or the Hyderabad State. 

176. Subsidiary Table I shows the state of education of the general population 

of both sexes in the four different age periods. Out 
liberates bv^aieneriods®* every thousand persons of all ages there are 45 

literate and 955 illiterate. The figures for males are 
85 and 915, while those for the females are only 3 and 997 respectively. In the 
first age period of 0-10 the proportions of male and female literates are the 
smallest, viz., 13 and 2 respectively. They are naturally so for two reasons, viz., (i) 
children under five years do not generally attend school and must therefore be 
illiterate, and (ii) a large number of those between 5 and 10 years of age must be 
under instruction and not able to read and write. These two causes rightly reduce 
the proportion of literates and increase that of illiterates of both the sexes, though 
it is quite possible that of the number returned as literate in this age period, many, 
if not almost all, must be under instruction. The proportions of literate males 
and females under 10-15 years of age are 84 and 6 respectively. In the third 
age period (15-20) the proportion for literate females remains stationary, while 
that for the males rises to 129, which is the highest. This is as it should be, if 
education is advancing in the ftoArince. The proportions in the last age period, 
20 and over, fall to 109 and 3 for literate males and females respectively. The 
former proportion is the second largest, but the latter is smaller than those of the 
second and third age periods, and is chiefly due to the fact that there were very few 
female schools in Berar about 20 years ago. 

177. Turning to the literates in the proAuncial vernacular, Avhich is Marathi, 
Proportions in Provincial Ver- we find that among 1,000 males there are 64 who can 

laneuages and in ^nd write that language, Avhile among the same 

Page 131-1-8 to 14. number of females the proportion is as Ioav as 2. In 

the four age periods the proportionate numbers of both the sexes bear that relation 
to each other which we have just noticed in the case of literates in all the langu- 
ages. The third age period 15-20 shows the largest proportions, i.e., 98 males 
and 4 females per 1,000. Taking the population educated in languages other than 
Marathi and English, their proportions are 15 males and ’8 females per thousand. 
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Chan- VII- proportions for literates in English are the lowest, viz., 6 males and '4 females 
Para- 178- among 1,000 persons of each sex. 

178. The last three columns of Subsidiary Table I show that in Berar to 

every thousand literate males there are 37 literate 
to^^^OOO literate males*^ females females. The proportion would, however, rise to 67 

if the computation be made for literates in En glish. 
This high proportion is due to a comparatively large number of hterate females 
among the Christian and Farsi population who cultivate that language. 

179. The extent of literacy and illiteracy prevailing in both sexes of the 

several religions is shown in Subsidiary Table II. 
Each sex of the Parsis shows by far the highest degree 

of education ; the Christians come next, showing also a very high percentage. But 
as the total number of the followers of each of these two religions is very small, 
their percentages are not properly typical. The Jains, w’ho held the tliird place in 
1891. come next for both the sexes. There are 46 out of every 100 Jain males who 
are literate. Their proportion is naturally high, as almost all of them are mer- 
chants and traders, and to them the knowledge of reading and writing is quite 
essential to carry on their trade. Education seems to have made some progress 
among their females during the decade. Yet there is a large difference between 
their ratio and that of their Christian sisters. The Sikh males hold a place below 
the Jain males in point of literacy ; though the percentage of their literate females 
is comparatively higher than that of the Jain educated females. But like the 
Parsis and Christians, the Sikhs are numerically very small to w'arrant any 
inference. Among the Hindus, who form the bulk of the total population of Berar, 
8 out of every hundred males are able to read and write ; both the sexes among 
them rank sixth and are below the Mahomedans in point of literacy. It is general- 
ly believed that the Musalmans are far backward in point of education, and that 
their percentage of educated is lower than that of the Hindus, but the statistics 
show that this is erroneous, at least so far as Berar is concerned, as 11 out of every 
hundred Musalman males are literate. As observed in the last Census Report, the 
Animistics are still the most ilhterate people in the province. Out of their total 
population of 63,650 males and 66,314 females there are at present only 114 males 
and 14 females who are able to read and write. In 1891 not a single woman was 
returned as educated and the number of literate males was only 60. 

180. The next two Subsidiary Tables show the state of education among the 

Hindu and Musalman population of both sexes in the 

M^mSs^by^ge peSs"® ^^ur age periods. It affords some measure of the rate 

of progress in the two communities, which are numeri- 
cally very strong in the province. The proportions of illiterates go on diminishing 
for both the religions in each successive age period, except the last (20 and over). 
Out of 1,000 Hindu males and 1,000 females only 83 and 2 respectively are 
literates ; the proportions among the Musalmans are, however, 114 and 8 respec- 
tively. The Musalmans of both the sexes maintain their superiority over those of 
the Hindus in each of the four age periods. The third age period (15-20) has 
the largest proportions of hterates of both sexes amongst the two communities, 
viz., 126 males and 5 females among Hindus and 171 and 16 among Musalmans 
respectively. As regards the knowledge of the provincial vernacular, the Hindu 
males and females are naturally superior in numerical strength to the Musalmans 
of both sexes, inasmuch as Marathi is generally their mother-tongue. Their 
proportions are 68 males and 2 females per 1,000, whilst those for the hterate 
Musalman males and females in that language come to 38 and -7 respectively. On 
the other hand, the latter excel the Hindus in the knowledge of ‘ Other Languages,’ 
as in them their own vernacular, Urdu, is included. Under this heading their 
proportions are 70 males and 7 females per 1,000, -whilG those for the Hindus the 
proportions come to 10 and -2 respectively. Coming to the knowledge of Enghsh, 
we find that the Musalmans are again proportionately superior to^ the Hindus of 
both the sexes, as out of every 1,000 Hindu males and females only 5 and -09 
respectively know that language, while amongst the Musalmans the proportions 
come to 6 and ’3 respectively. 
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state of education in different 
districts- 


181. The state of education in the different local divisions of the province will 

now be considered. Subsidiary Table V shows the 
number of literates and illiterates in one thousand 
persons of both sexes by districts. The extent of 

education varies necessarily in the six districts of Berar. So far as males are 
concerned, the highest proportion of literates is found in the Ellichpur district, 
where among 1,000 males 105 are able to read and write, and the rest, 895, are 
illiterate. Amraoti comes second, which has the ratio of 102 literate men ; Akola, 
Buldana and Basim follow in order, the proportion of literate males ranging from 
99 to 60 per 1,000. Wun appears to be the most illiterate district. Here only 56 
literate males are found among every thousand. Turning to female education, 
Amraoti district stands first, and is closely followed by Akola. The proportion of 
literate females in each of these districts is, however, below 5 per thousand. 
Ellichpur district comes third with a proportion of about 3 literate females per 
1,000. In the remaining three districts, Buldana, Basim and Wun, where female 
education is exceedingly backward, the proportion is below two per thousand. 

182. Subsidiary Table VI shows the education by selected castes, &c., i.e., it 

gives their percentages of literacy in English, Marathi 
trEws'^r r^e/ ®®*®°*®** castes, other languages and also those of illiteracy. The 

Brahmans show the smallest percentage of illiteracy 
among both the sexes, though it is as high as 40 52 among the males and 95 27 
among the females. Their percentages in the English and the vernacular language 
are the highest, being 10 54 and 41’33 for males and '15 and 4 4.3 for females 
respectively. Next to them are the Wanis, the percentages of illiteracy among 
their males and females being 46'96 and 99’19 respectively ; that of their males for 
literates in ‘ Other Languages’ is 24-58. which is the highest, and is due to their 
vernacular, such as Marwari and Hindi, being included under that head. The 
Pathans stand third, and are followed by the Shekhs and the Rajputs, but the 
percentage for the illiterate males of the Pathans exceed that of the Wanis by 
more than 42. The Kunbis, the agricultural class of this province, stand sixth, 
showing a percentage of 93-60 illiterate males and of 99 -80 illiterate females. The 
Kolams are the most illiterate people of Berar ; both the sexes shoudng cent, per 
cent, of illiteracy ! The Banjaris, Andhs and Mangs show a better percentage among 
the illiterate males, although in each of these three castes it exceeds 99, while their 
female education is unfortunately on the same level as that of the Kolams. 

183. Though the state of education in Berar, as shown in paragraph 175, is low 
Progress of education since ’S'^hen compared with several other provinces in India, 

1891 - yet Subsidiary Table VII shows that a good progress 

has been made during the decade. Before discussing the figures it would be 
interesting to note the variation in the number of schools and scholars during the 
decade as given in the Educational Reports. In the year 1890-91 there were 1,284 
Government and private schools with 50,342 scholars, while in 1900-01, owing to 
famine, the number of schools, both Government and private, fell to 1,036 and that 
of scholars to 46,675. According to the Census Commissioner’s orders persons of 
more than 15 years of age who were shown as learning in 1891 have, for the sake 
of comparison in this Table, been assumed that they were able to read and -write. 
Figures for 1881 have not been given in the Table as the age figures for the census 
of that year are not available. 

In 1891 there were in Berar only 62 literate males in every 1,000 males, while 
now there are 85, showing an increase of 23 per 1,000. As regards literate females 
in 1891, there was only 1 in every 1,000, while now there are 3, being a net 
increase of 2 per 1,000 during the decade. 

184. The three northern districts stand high on the list ; their proportions of 

In Districts. educated males and females are higher than those of 

the proA-incial ones. The Ellichpur district comes 
first for containing the largest proportion of literate males. It also shows an 
increase of 34 literates per 1,000, which is the largest in the province. Amraoti, 
Buldana and Akola follow in order, showing an increase of 31, 22 and 21 literate 


Chap- VII. 
Para. 184- 
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Chap. 'Srn. males per 1,000 respectively, Akola has, however, a larger proportion of literate 
Para- 185’ males than Buldana, viz,, 99 against 80 per 1,000. In Basim and Wun the pro- 
portions are 60 and 57 respectively while the increase in the latter amounts to 19 
and that in the former to 15 per 1,000. Turning to literate females, some progress 
appears to have been made in the Amraoti and A kola districts, in each of which 
there are now 5 literate females among 1,000 as against 2 in 1891. In the Ellichpur 
district there are 3 literates among 1,000 females, shoving an increase of 2 per 
1,000 over the figure for 1891. The proportion in each of the remaining three 
districts, Buldana, Basim and Wun, is 2 per 1,000 as against 1 in 1891. 

185. Coming to the taluqs, I will discuss the male figures first. Each and 

. every taluq shows progress. As in 1891, Amraoti 

maintains the first place for showing the largest 
proportion of literate males, viz., 141 per 1,000 as against 98 in 1891. It exhibits 
the largest increase. In Ellichpur, Akot, Khamgaon and Akola the proportion of 
literates per 1,000 ranges from 130 to 103. In the other taluqs it is below 100, 
Education in the Melghat is at its lowest, the proportion of literate males there 
Being 28 per thousand males as against 19 in 1891. Besides Amraoti, the follow- 
ing seven taluqs appear to have made good progress during the decade, as the 
increase in their literate males over those of 1891 ranges from 25 to 38 per 
1,000: — Akot, Ellichpur, Daiyapur, Morsi, Yeotmal, Chikhli and Chanclur, 
Balapur and Mangrul are the only two taluqs where the progress of education has 
been small, as the increase among the literates is only 6 per thousand in each of 
them. The female figures can be reviewed briefly. Here, again, the Amraoti taluq 
takes the lead, though its proportion of literate females is only 11 per thousand as 
against 5 in 1891. It also shows that it has made the greatest progress in the 
province during the decade. This is due to a comparatively large number of 
Christians, Parsis and Jains and also to a nunaber of educated Hindus, who are ' 
attracted here by trade and Government service. In Khamgaon, Akola, Ellichpur, 
Akot, Yeotmal and Melghat the proportion ranges from 8 to 3 per 1,000 and where 
the increase of literate females over those of 1891 ranges from 6 to 2 per 1,000. 
The progress in the Melghat taluq is due to the Government and Mission Schools 
there. 

186. In Berar there are 7,863 males and only 527 females who know English 

with or without the provincial vernacular or any 
by^istricts”* educatioii < Other Languages.’ In 1891 their numbers were 2,493 

and 225 respectively. Thus during the decade the 
number of persons knowing this language has increased nearly three times. The 
figures are small at their best, but they show distinct progress. Subsidiary Table 
YIII shows the progress of English education in each of the six districts of Berar 
since 1891. At the census of 1881 literacy in English was not returned in the 
schedules, hence a comparison cannot be made with the state of English education 
in that year. In 1891 the proportion of literate in English among one thousand 
• males in Berar was 1'67, while now it has risen to 5-64 ; in other words, in 1891 
there was one English knowing man in every 598 males, while now one man in 177 
knows English. Among the districts, Amraoti stands first for showing the largest 
proportionate number ; in 1891 there was one literate male in English in 402 males 
in the district, while now there is one in 121. Akola and Ellichpur come next 
where the proportions are 1 in 132 and 1 in 161 respectively. In 1891 they were 
1 in 444 and 1 in 494 respectively. In the remaining three districts the proportion 
is low and does not exceed 4’3 per thousand in any. It is the lowest in the Wun 
district, where there is one English knowing man in 383 males as against 1 in 1 168 
in 1891. The high proportions of literates in English in the first three districts 
named above are due to a comparatively large number of European, Eurasian and 
other English knowing population in them. Turning to the females who are 
literate in English, we find that their proportion has risen from '16 in 1891 to ‘39 
in 1901. The largest increase ('62 per 1,000) is observed in the Amraoti district 
where in 1891 there was one EngHsh knowing female in 2,791 females, while now 
there is one in every 1,020. The low proportion of English educated females is 
evidently due to their number being almost confined to the numerically small Euro- 
pean and Eurasian races and also to some of the Native Christian and Farsi females 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE H. 

Showing percentage of education hy sex for each religion. 


Beligioh. 


Literate, 


Males, 


Females, 


Illiterate, 


Males. 


Females, 


Hindu 


Sikh 


Jain 


Farsi 


• • t ■ 


t f a • 


Musalman 


a a a a 


Christian 


8‘31 


•23 


21^22 


1*99 


46*18 


•89 


81*82 


65*08 


11*39 


•80 


60-02 


61*80 


91*69 


78*77 


63*82 


18*18 


88-61 


39-98 


99*77 


9809 


9911 


34*92 


99-20 


48*20 


Animistic 


•18 


-02 


99-82 


99-98 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Showing education by Age, Sex and Religion [Mmabnan\ 

Females to 1,000 Males. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABUE VII. 

Showing progre3» of education, since 1891 hy Districts and Taluqs. 


I>lST|Uj3T AIU> TaLUI), 

Number of literates in 

1,000 MAL^. 

Number of literates in 
1,000 FEMALES. 

Variation {+ or — ) 1891 
TO 1901. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Amraoti 

• • 

141 

98 

11 

5 

+43 

+6 

Cba&4aF . • 

•• 



2 

1 

+25 

+1 

Morsi 

•• 

88 

58 

2 

1 

+30 

+1 

Murtizapur , • . 

•• 

88 

65 

2 

1 

+23 

+1 

AmnMti District 

•• 

102 

71 

5 

2 

+31 

+3 

Akola • • 

. . 

103 

84 

7 

3 

+19 

+4 

Ai^ot 

•• 

118 

80 

4 

2 

+38 

+2 

BalapiUF 

•• 

73 

67 

2 

1 

+6 

+ l 

Jalgaon 

•• 

89 

75 

2 

1 

+14 

+1 

Khamgaon 

•• 

104 

84 

8 

2 

+20 

+6 

Akola District 

•• 

99 

78 

5 

2 

+ 21 

+3 

Ellichpur 

, , 

130 

93 


2 

+37 

+2 

Daryapur 


96 

64 

2 

1 

+32 

+1 

Melghajt 


28 

19 

3 

•• 

+9 

+3 

Ellichpur District 

•• 

105 

71 

3 

1 

+34 

+2 

Chikbli 

• . 

81 

55 

1 

1 2 

; 1 

+26 

+1 

Malkapur 


87 

72 

2 

1 

+15 

+ 1 

Mehkar 

•• 

68 

46 

1 

1 

+22 

•• 

Buldana District 

•• 

80 

58 

2 

1 

+22 

+1 

Yeotmal 

, , 

75 

48 

4 

1 

+27 

+3 

Darwha 

. • 

57 

41 

1 

1 

+16 

. • 

Kelapur 

• • 

44 

28 

1 

. . 

+16 

+1 

Won 

.. ; 

44 

28 

1 

1 

+16 

•• 

Wun District . , 

- 

57 

38 

2 

1 

+19 

+1 

Basim 

• . 

67 

49 

2 

1 

+18 

+1 

Mangral • • 

•• 

46 

40 

2 

1 

+6 

+1 


• • - 

62 

42 

1 

• • 

+20 

+1 

Basim Districjt 

•• 

60 

46 

2 

1 

+ir 

“+7" 

Berar ,, 

• 9 

85 

62 

8 

1 

+23 

+2 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII. 

Showing progress of English Education since 1891 by Districts. 



Number of English 
' LITERATES IN 1000 

MALES. 

Number of English 
LITERATES IN 1000 
FEMALES. 

Variation 

(+ OR -) 

1891—1901. 

District. 

i 

i 

1901. j 

1891. 

1 

1901. 

1891. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Amraoti . . . • 

8-25 

1 

2'49 

*98 

■36 

+5‘76 

+■62 

Akola 

7-58 

2-25 

i 

•48 

•14 

4-5-33 

+ '34 

Ellichpur 

619 

a02 

•30 

•22 

+417 

+ 08 

Buldana 

4*33 

10 

•08 ' 

•03 

+3-33 

+ 05 

Wun . . . . 

i 

1 

2*61 

■86 

•06 

•08 1 

j 

1 

+1-75 

—•02 

Basim 

2-76 

*89 

•09 

•04 

! 

+1-87 

+ 05 

Kail way passengers 

- 

3681 

1 

•• 

480 

-36 81 

—480 

1 

Berar 

664 

1-67 

‘39 

•16 

: +3-97 

+’^ 
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LANGUAGE. 


(TABLE X.) 


192. 


The Marwari dialect of Rajasthani is the language spoken by the settler® 
M/rwnri 41 Murwur, who carry on money-lending business 

’ ’ ' in addition to trade. This tongue is prevalent more 

or less throughout the province, but specially at the centres of cotton trade, such 


ChapVm 
Para- 187 


187. The operations of the Linguistic Survey of India, so far as thev' relate 

T- ■ I •.= *■ to Berar, have not been completed as vet altlmno-L 

Linguistic classification. ,, d xi • .e - , ao \ci, aimougn 

the results of their first stage have been published by 
Dr. Grierson in the form of a first rough list of languages spoken in the ProA'ince. 
Imperial Table X gives the number of persons of both sexes returned as speakino- eacli 
of the several languages, which are shown in four groups : (1) Vernacular of the 
ProAunce, (2) Vernaculars of India, (3) Vernaculars of Asiatic countries bevond India 
and (4) European languages. In Subsidiary Table I all the languages tind dialects 
enumerated are classified and shown with the number of persons returned a^-ainst 
each, together Avith the proportion in 10,000 persons. The classification is made in 
accordance Avith the one given by Dr. Grierson in his “ Indexes of Languages.” 

188. From the Subsidiary Table, it .will be seen that in all 28 lanq-uan-es 

and 68 dialects have been returned in Berar ; and that 
its total population, the largest number, viz., 
2,604,597, or 946 per 1,000 speak Aryan languages 
of Indo-European family ; AAliile the rest speak languages of the following families 
thus : — Dravidian used by 120,154 persons or 44 per 1,000 in their homes • 
Munda or Kolarian by 28,362 persons or 10 per 1,000, and Tibeto-Purman bv 1 
person only. English, French, German, &c., languages which are foreign to India, 
are the mother tongues of only 778 persons in the Avhole of Berar. 

189. The Aryan languages Avhich are chiefly prevalent in Berar are : 

Arvanlanauaees of Berar Gujarati, Rajasthani (Marwari), Western 

Hindi, Eastern Hindi, Bhil dialects and Gipsy dialects. 

190. Mardthi, which is now the general language or A^ernacular of the province, 

0 1 Q 4 con i® spoken by 2,194,620 persons, or nearly 80 per cent, of 

’ ’ ■ ■ the entire population. It has 16 A-arieties or dialects 

as shoAvn in Subsidiary Table I. All Kuiibis, Mails, and Baris, Avho form the bulk 
of the agricultural population, speak this language with much proAincial accent and 
idiom. It is also the mother tongue of Brahmans, Easts, Parbhiis, Dhangars, 
Mahars, Mangs and of about fifty other castes. It is spoken throughout the proAunce, 
except in the Melghat taluq, where it finds a rival in Korku. W"hen Berar was in 
the possession of the Peshwas and Bhonslas, Marathi Avas the language of the court. 
During the regime of the Nizams, Urdu usurped its place, but since 1853, i.e., 
when the proAunce was assigned to the British GoA’ernment, Marathi has regained 
its rank. 

191. Gujarati language is returned as the parent tongue of 19,899 persons, 

r • IQ SCO dialects as shown in Subsidiary Table I, 

' ' and is spoken by traders and immigrants" from the 

Bombay Presidency. Although it is the borrowed vernacular of the Parsis, yet 
they have contributed most to elevate it. The leading Gujarati newspapers a'ud 
journals in the Bombay Presidency are conducted by them. 
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Chap-VHI- Amraoti, Akola, Khamgaon, See. The number of persons who have returned 
Para. 193. this dialect is 41,521, as against 36,608 in 1891. The increase is due to the 
development of trade. It is the only dialect in the province, the speakers of 
which have increased appreciably within the decade. 

193. There are 273,003 persons who speak the eight different dialects of 

• j- nrronn-t Western Hindi, prominent among which are (1) Urdu, 

Western Hindi, 273.003. ^2) Musalmdni, (3) Hindi and (4) Hindostdni. The 

first two are returned by 208,089 persons, and are exclusively spoken by the Musal- 
mans of the province, who, however, number 212,040. The remaining Musahnans 
must have returned Hindostani as their mother tongue. The latter dialect is 
returned by 19,777 persons, and is spoken by Musahnans as well as several Hindu 
castes, who hail from North and Central India. Hindi is returned by 43,421 
persons, the bulk of whom are the Hindu immigrants from the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh and also from some parts of the Central Provinces. 

194. Three dialects of Eastern Hindi language are shown in Subsidiary Table I 

. . nen spoken in Berar in all by 4,250 persons, the princi- 

as era in , • dialect being Pardesi, which is the mother tongue 

of 4,237 immigrants from the North-Western Provinces and Oudh. 

195. Three Bhil dialects are returned as the parent tongue of 990 persons, 

TM.n oQft against 461 in 1891, but the Animistic Bhils, accord- 

bhh dialects, m Caste Table, number 3,275. There are, 

however, 1,770 Hindu Bhils and 659 Musalman Bhils ; it is, therefore, possible that 
some of these may have now returned the Bhil dialects as their parent tongue. 

196. Sixty-eight thousand eight hundred and seventy- nine persons are returned 

Otoy 88,879. speaking the 13 Gipsy dialects or language of the 

wandenng tribes. Of these, Banjari or Labhani shows 
the largest number, cis., 56,254 ; Kaikari has been returned by 10,732 persons- 
Pardhi by 695 ; Ladi by 447 ; Takunkari by 328 and Ghisadi by 110. Eadi of the 
remaining 8 dialects is returned by not more than 100 persons. Most of the Gipsy 
dialects would appear to have been named after the names of the tribes who speak 
them. They are found in large numbers in almost all the taluqs of the Wun and 
Basim districts. 


197. 


Among the group of languages of Bra vidian family only three are spoken 
in fairly large numbers in Berar; they are Gondi, 


Hravidiui languages. 


Telugu and Canarese. 


198. The number of persons who have returned Gondi as their parent tongue 

Gondi and its dialects, 83,217. are three dialects of this language 

returned thus:-KoMmi 5,469, Naiki 32 
and Parji 1. According to Caste Table, the Animistic Gonds number only 68 503 
m extra number of persons (viz., 9,212) therefore who have returned Gondi as 
them parent tongue are probably Kolams, as out of 15,500 Animistic Kolams, only 
5,469 have returned K^ami as their home language. Gondi language is found in 
large numbers in the Wun district and also in the Chandur, Morsi and Meluhat 
taluqs, which are on the borders of the Central Provinces, in which the countiw of 
the Gonds is said to lie. ^ - 

199. Telugu, with Komti as its dialect, is returned from all parts of the 

TeiBCT. 36,431. province as the mother tongue of 35,431 persons. It 

j T^ y however, returned by considerable numbers in the 
Kelapur, Wun and Darwha taluqs. It is the home language of Komtis and other 

HydSahS^State^^ immigrants from some parts of the Central Provinces and 

200. Canarese is spoken in Berar by only 1,036 persons, who are immigrants 
Cuuurese, 1,036. from the Carnatic districts of the Bombay President, 

^ y TXT , returned in small numbers from all taluqs, except 

Daryapur and Wun, where it is not spoken by a single person. ^ 
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201. Of the Munda or Kolarian languages there is only one which is of Chap-VIH. 

Mtinda or Kolarian languages, sufficient importance in Berar. It is Korku, which is Para. 204. 

Korku and its dialect NiluJi, spoken by the tribe of tMs name and also by some of 
28 , 343 - another tribe known as Mhals. It is almost confined 

to two taluqs of the Ellichpur district, as out of 28,343 persons returning this 
language, 24,413 are found in the Melghat and 2,484 in the Ellichpur taluqs. 

The former taluq is the native place of the Korku tribe. NihaH is said to be a 
dialect of Korku ; only 91 persons from the Melghat, Ellichpur and Jalgaon taluqs 
have returned it, and are included in the number given for the Korku language. 

In the last Census Report Nihali was quoted as an instance of a tribal tongue which 
was disappearing, as in 1881 it was returned by 774 persons, while in 1891 the 
number was reduced to 394. At the present Census the number of persons speak- 
ing it has gone down as low as 91. In the Census Report of the Central Provinces 
for 1891 (p. 142) it is, however, mentioned that “ the Nahals have no separate 
language, but talk that of the Korkus.” Mr. Kitts in the Berar Census Report of 
1881 (p. 166), says “ the Nihals and Korkus understand each other, but Nihali 
contains some words not known in Kur ” (Korku). In his note on the languages of 
Berar Dr. Grierson writes thus : — 


“ The only other thing which I have to say is that Nihali, which is said to have died out 
“ in Berar, is said to be a dialect of Korku. This may or may not be the fact, but the only 
“ specimen of it which I have succeeded in getting in the whole of India comes from Nimar, 
“ and is a mixture of Marathi and some Dravidian language.” 

Until, therefore, the Nihali tongue has been fully enquired into by experts, it 
cannot be said with certainty as to whether it is dying out, for after all it may not 
be found to be a dialect at all. Out of 1,911 Nihals in the province, only 91 have 
returned this dialect, and as the number of persons speaking Korku exceeds that of 
the Korku tribe by 288, it is probable that this excess number represents some of 
the Nihals, who may have returned Korku as their language. 


202. Of the European languages, English is returned by 653, and is spoken by 

most of the Europeans and Eurasians. Portuguese is 
European languages- returned by as many as 96 persons, but really speaking 

it is the Goanese or Gomantaki dialect (a corrupt Konkani dialect of MaratM lang- 


uage), as the persons returning it are almost Goanese. French is returned by 23 
persons, while Greek and German are spoken in the province by only 4 and 2 


persons respectively. 


Other languages given in the Table being either unimportant or numerically 
small, hardly call for remark. 


203. Out of every 10,000 persons in Berar there are 7,969 who speak Marathi, 
. , _ . 822 Urdu and Hindostani, 302 Gondi, 204 Banjari, 

Proportions lu the Province, Marwari, 128 Telugu, 103 Korku and 

72 Gujarati languages. The number of persons speaking all the other languages 
does not exceed 93 per 10,000. 


204. Subsidiary Table II shows the distribution by language of every 10,000 

inhabitants of each district and the distribution of 
residence of every 10,000 persons speaking each of the 
main languages. The Buldana district, which is on 
the western side of the province and adjoins the Khandesh, is the most Marathi 
speaking district, as in every 10,000 persons there are 8,629 who speak that lang- 
uage. Basim, Akola, Amraoti and Ellichpur come next with proportions ranging 
from 8,391 to 7,016 per 10,000. Wun stands last with a proportion of 6,894. It, 
however, shows by far the highest proportions of persons speaking the Telugu, 
Gondi and Gipsy dialects in the province. The proportions for Gujarati and 
Marwari speaking persons are the highest in the Akola district ; while in Wun 
they are the lowest. Ellichpur stands first for showing the largest ratios for 
Western and Eastern Hindi languages, while the smallest proportions are seen in 
Wun for the former and in Basim for the latter languages. Ellichpur has by far 
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ChaD-VlII- largest proportion of person.s speaking the Korku language, as it contains the 
Para. 205- Melghat taluq, which is the home of the Korkus. The proportion for English 
speaking people is very low in all the districts. In Amraoti it is 6 in every 10,000 ; 
in Ellichpur and Akola it is 2 and 3 respectively per 10,000, hut in other districts 
it does not exceed even 1 per 10,000. 


Turning to the distribution by residence of ten thousand persons speaking 
each of the main languages, we find that the highest proportion of those whose 
vernacular is either Maratlii, Western or Eastern Hindi is found in the Amraoti 
district ; that of Gujarati, Rajasthani or Marwari speaking population is found in 
the Akola district ; that of Korku in Ellichpur ; and that of Gondi, Gipsy and 
Telugu speaking population in the Wun district. 


205. Subsidiary Table III, which is prepared from Provincial Table X, shows 

the eight principal languages and dialects returned in 
Loca c arac eris ics. ever}- taluq and the nmnber of representatives per 

1,000 of population. Marathi is spoken most in the Basim taluq, where it is the 
mother tongue of 877 persons in every thousand; Jalgaon shows 876, Mehkar 874 
and Chandur 866. Cliikhli, which stood first in 1891, now comes fifth with a ratio 
of 863. This language is very uncommon in Melghat, as only 91 in every 1,000 
know it, while the Korku language is spoken there by 666 persons out of every 
thousand. The latter is peculiar to this taluq only. The proportion of Urdu 
speakers is very high in the Ellichpur, Amraoti, Balapur and Akot taluqs, ranging 
from 129 to 101 per 1,000. Hindi is much spoken in Melghat and Amraoti. 
Marwari is prevalent more in Khamgaon, Amraoti, Basim and Jalgaon than in the 
other taluqs. Gondi is strongest in Kelapur. Yeotmal and Wun also show high 
proportions for it. Telugu is most common in Kelapur and Wun. Banjari is 
well represented in the Darwha, Mangrul and Pusad taluqs. 


Number of books published in 
each language during the decade- 


in 


language 
Table IV gives 


206. The last point to be noticed is the number of books published in each 

Berar during the decade. Subsidiary 
the data. It has been suggested that 
a statement of this kind may throw light upon the 
movement in favour of a revival of vernacular literature. From the Subsidiary 
Table the tendency would appear to be in favour of Marathi, the vernacular of 
the province, for out of 168 books that have been published in the last ten years, 
164 are in this language, though 124 of them are monthly magazines. Of the 
remaining 4 books, 2 are in English, 1 in Urdu and 1 in Hindi. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

Showing classification of the languages and dialects shown in the schedules, with the 

number of persons returned against each. 


Language. 


Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Proportion 
per 10,000 
of population. 

Indian Languages. 

A.-~INDO-EUKOPEAN FAMILY— 

Aryan Sub-Familt — 

• 

Iranian Branch — 

Eastern Group— 






1, Balochi 

• • 

2 

2 

.. 

•007 

2. Pashto 

• • 

602 

526 

76 

n 

Total Eastern Group and Iranian Branch 

•• 

604 

528 

76 

2*007 

Indian Branch — 

South-Western Group — 

1. Marathi Dialects — 






1. Ahirani 


87 

39 

48 , 


2. Dakhani 


2 

2 

% % 


3. Ghati •. 


2 

1 

1 


4. Goanese or Goman taki 


53 

39 

14 


5. Gowari • • 


83 

45 

38 


6. Halabi . , 


65 

31 

34 


7. Jhadpi 


18 

9 

9 


8. Kajati 


28 

25 

3 


9. Koli .. 


6 i 

3 

3 


10. Konkani 


2 

2 

.. 


11. Xoshti •• 


134 

64 

70 


12. Kosri . , 


5 

2 

3 


13. Mankari 


244 

128 

116 


14. Marathi • . 


2jl92,837 

1,099,608 

1,093,229 


15. Panchali 


58 

26 

32 


16. Wanjari 


996 

493 

503 


Total Marathi dialects and South-Western Group 

• • 

2,194,620 

1,100,517 

1,094,103 

7,969 

Western Group — 

Gujarati Dialects — 






1. Gujarati . . 

» « 

19,422 

10,947 

8,475 


2. Kachchi or Jaraji 


420 

348 

72 


3, Kdthiyawadi • • 

• • 

4 

3 

1 


4. Parsi . » , . 

» • 

53 

1 21 

32 


Total Gujarati 


19,899 

11,319 

8,580 

72 


Chap. Vm- 
Sub. 
Tables- 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 


Showing classification of the languages and dialects shown in the schedules with the 
number of persons returned against each — (contd.) 


Language. 

Total. 

Males. 

Pemales. 

Proportion 
per 10,000 
of population. 

Panjabi — 

1, Dagri 

44 

20 

24 


2, Gurumukhi , . , , . ^ 

3 

2 

1 


3. Multani . . , . . « 

61 

27 

34 


4. Panjabi . . , . , , 

415 

253 

162 


5, Pishori . , , , , ^ 

1 

1 

• > 


Total Panjabi 

525 

304 

221 

2 

Kajastbani — 

1. Bhoyari . * , , . * 

1 

1 



2, Gujari , , , , 

1 

1 

. • 


3, Jaipuri , , , , , ^ 

80 

38 

42 


4. Malwi , , , , , , 

54 

34 

20 


5, Marwri . . , , . , 

41,521 

25,011 

16,610 


6. Kajputani , , 

119 

69 

50 


Total Bajastbani 

41,776 

25,154 

16,622 

152 

Western Hindi — 

1. Braj Bbasba • . . . , , 

282 

168 

124 


2. Bundelkbandi 

890 

458 

432 


3. Hindi 

43,421 

25,380 

18,041 


4. Hindostani . , , . , , 

19,777 

12,299 

7,478 


6. Jatu , , , , , , 

3 

2 

1 


6. Musalmdni • t 

1,510 

850 

660 


7. Nagri 

541 

342 

199 


8. Urdu 

206,579 

104,919 

101,660 


Total Western Hindi . , 

273,003 

144,408 

128,595 

991 

Total Western Group , , 

336,203 

181,185 

154,018 

1,217 

Hortbem Group- 
Central Pabari— 

1. Cbaubbiansi . . 

1 

1 



2. Garbwali • • , , 

16 

4 

12 


Total Central Pabari and Northern Group , , 

17 

5 

12 

•06 

Central Group — 

Eastern Hindi — 

1. Cbbattisgarbi , , , , , , 

6 

2 

3 


2. Mar4ri 

8 

2 

6 


3. Pardesi ,, , 

4,237 

2,399 

1,838 


Total Eastern Hindi and Central Group ... 

4,250 

2403 

1,847 

15 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

Showing classification of the languages and dialects shown in the schedules, with the 
number of persons returned against each — (contd.) 


Language. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Proportion 
per 10,000 of 
population. 

Eastern Group— 

Bengali , • . . . • 

19 

14 

5 

•06 

Bih^ri 

15 

13 

2 

•05 

Total Eastern Group , , 

34 

27 

7 

•1 

Bhil Dialects — 

1. Bhili • * . . . . 

971 

448 

523 


2. Kotali « . 

13 

5 

8 


3. Pavri 

6 

4 

2 


Total Bhil Dialects . . 

990 

457 

633 

4 

Gipsy Dialects — 





1. Banjari or Labhani 

56,254 

29,438 

26,816 


2. Bavchi . « . . • . 

1 

1 

• • 


3< Ghisadi • . • • • • 

110 

54 

56 


4 Gopal • . . . 

45 

26 

19 


5. Kaikadi . • 

10,732 

6,282 

5.450 


6. Kanjari 

32 

9 

23 


7. Ladi 

447 : 

216 

231 


8. Moghia . . • • 

35 

22 

13 


9. Nunyas . . • • • - 

88 

50 

38 


10. Pardhi or Phansi Pardhi 

695 

345 

350 


11. Eathauri 

14 

9 

' 5 ■ 


12. Takankari 

' 328 

167 

161 


13. Tirguli ... .. #• 

98 

46 

52 


Total Gipsy Dialects . . 

68,879 

35,665 

33,214 

250 

Total Indian Branch . . . 

2,603,993 

1,320,259 

1,283,734 

9,455 

Total Indo-European Family and Aryan Sub-Family 

2,604597 

1,320,787 

1,283,810 

9,457 

B.— DKAVIDIAN FAMILY— 

Canarese 

1,036 

579 

457 

4 

Gondi Dialects — 





1. Gondi 

77,715 

38,006 

39,709 


2. Kolami • • • , 

5,^9 

2,627 

2,842 


3. Naiki « . • • • • 

32 

16 

16 


4. Parji 

1 

1 

•• 


Total Gondi Dialects , . 

83,217 

40,650 

42,567 

302 


Chap.vm 

Sub. 

Tables. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 

Showing classification of the languages and dialects shown in the schedules with the 
number of persons returned against each — (concld.) 


Language. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females, j 

Proportion 
per 10,000 of 
population. 

Malabari or Malayalum . » 

11 

4 

7 

'04 

Tamil , . . . . . 

459 

247 

212 

2 

Telugu — 





1. Komtau (Komti) 

20 j 

12 

8 


2. Telugu 

35,411 

17,659 

17,752 


Total Telugu Dialects . . 

35,431 

17,671 

17,760 

129 

Total Dravidian Family ■ . 

120,154 

59,151 

61,003 

437 

C.-MUNDA OR KOLARIAN FAMILY— 





Kol 

19 

5 

14 

•06 

Korku Dialects — 





1. Korku , . , , 

28,252 

13,815 

14,437 


2. Nihdli 

91 

41 

50 


Total Korku Dialects . , 

28,343 

13,856 

14,487 

103 

Total Mnnda or Kolarian Family ... 

28,362 

13,861 

14,501 

103 

D.— TIBETO-BURMAN FAMILY— 





Burma Group — 





Burmese 

1 

1 

• . 


Total Indian Languages ... 

2,753,114 

1.393,800 

1,359,314 

9,997 

Languages foreign to India — 





INDO-EUROPEAN FAMILY— 





English 

653 

349 

304 

2 

French 

23 

2 

21 

08 

German , . , , 

2 

1 

1 

•007 

Greek 

4 

2 

2 

•01 

Portuguese 

96 , 

75 i 

21 

•3 

Total Indo-European Family 

778 

429 

349 

2 

Semitic Family — 





Arabic 

118 

70 

48 

•4 

Ural Altai Family— 





Turkish , . 

6 

1 

5 

•02 

Total Languages foreign to India , , 

902 

500 

402 

3 

GRAND TOTAL . . 

2,754,016 

1,394,300 

1,359,716 
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Showing distribution of principal languages. 
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Distribution by languages of 10,000 of population. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IH. 


Showing for principal languages and dialects the number of representatives per 1,000 

of population in each taluq. 


Taluq. 

2 

Urdu, 

Gondi. 

Hindi. 

o 

flS 

o rf 

'Sea 

Marwari. 

Telugu. 

1 

O 

W 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Amraoti 


753 

106 

13 

63 

3 

26 

11 

2 

Cbandur 


see 

47 

40 

18 

5 

15 

2 

•• 

Morsi • . 


832 

64 

58 

22 

1 

11 

1 

2 

Murtizapur 

•• 

821 

94 

7 

29 

11 

16 

7 

- 

Akola 

, , 

811 

93 

4 

24 

13 

20 

13 


Akot 

• • 

823 

101 

8 

30 

1 

20 

1 

2 

Balapur 

•• 

812 

105 

1 

11 

12 

8 

2 

•• 

Jalgaon 


876 

66 

4 

12 


22 

2 1 

4 

Khamgaon 

•• 

843 

78 

• • 

18 

1 

1 

1 

36 

8 

-• 

Ellichpur 

1 

737 

129 1 

1 22 

49 


i 

18 

8 

17 

Daryapur 

- 

852 

84 

5 

23 


15 

1 

2 

Melghat 


i 91 

1 

24 

63 

146 


1 

2 

666 

Cliikhli 


863 

88 


i 

17 


9 

7 


Malkapur 

•• 

855 

89 

•• 

15 


15 

4 

•• 

Mehkar • . 

... 

874 

61 

•• 

15 

18 

22 

4 

- 

Yeotmal 


704 

46 

122 

19 

25 

9 

9 

, , 

Darwha 

• • 

745 

64 

43 

10 

112 

6 

18 

•• 

Kelapur 

• • 

560 

29 

239 

6 

43 

2 

117 

•• 

Wun 

- 

725 

28 

108 

6 

8 

2 

85 


Basim 


877 

60 . 


12 

14 

24 

7 

« a 

Mangru) 

•• 

815 

60 

1 

8 

98 

7 

6 

• • 

Pasad • • . • 

•• 

806 

72 

1 

7 

86 

7 

10 

• • 
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CHAPTER IX. 


INFIRMITIES. 


Chap. IX. 
Para. 207. 


(TABLES XII AND XTTA ) 

207. The infirmities that were recorded at the Census are : (1) Insanity 

Introductory. including idioc^^ (2) Deaf-miitism, (3) ’ Blindness and 

(4) Leprosy, ihe following instructions were issued 
to enumerators in connection with their record in the schedules : 

“ If any persons be totally blind of both eyes, or both deaf and dumb from birth, or insane 
or suffering from corrosive leprosy, enter the name of the infirmity in this column. Do not 
enter those who are blind of only one eye, or who have become deaf and dumb after birth or 
who are suffering from white leprosy only.” ’ 

Whether in all cases the enumerators have literally carried out these instruc- 
tions is a matter of some doubt, inasmuch as two of the infirmities, insanity and 
leprosy, can be correctly diagnosed by only scientific experts. Similarly the third 
infirmity, congenital deaf-muteness, cannot be easily discovered among children 
under two years of age. I believe, the infirmity returns are not complete 
in any country, and Berar forms no exception to this remark. Besides the want of 
professional knowledge in enumerators, the people are generally reticent in mention- 
ing such infirmities, specially with regard to the female members of their family, 
and in the case of Musalman or other castes whose females are parddnashin, 
the enumerators are helpless. Among the points that may have been overlooked 
by the latter are, persons whose sight may have become defective on account 
of old age may have been included among the bhnd ; those not deaf and dumb 
from birth might have been shown as congenitally such, on the other hand such 
deaf-mute children under two years of age might have been omitted ; cases of mere 
discolouration of the skin might have been credited to leprosy, while monomaniacs 
of a harmless character and those who are lunatics at intervals might have been 
omitted. But such errors could not have been many, and even if they were, they 
must have counterbalanced each other to some extent. Moreover, the Inspecting 
Officers who tested the enumeration books were asked to see that the infirmities 
other than those required were not entered ; they were further requested to spe- 
cially test as far as possible all the entries given in the column for infirmities as 
they were very few. In the abstraction office, the infirmities were posted on 
separate slips and were checked cent per cent. Thus the chances of error have 
as far as possible, been minimised. 

The infirmity statistics are shown in Tables XII and XIIA. The former 
shows the afflicted according to the seventeen age periods for the whole province 
and also their details by districts and by sex. The latter Table shows the afflicted 
among the selected castes, tribes and races, but without taking age into consider- 
ation. The infirmity figures can best be discussed by medical experts, as with the 
aid of their special knowledge in medicine and physiology they can assio-n the 
right causes, sanitary as well as scientific, which bring about the infirmities in 
special localities or persons. Unfortunately, I am entirely lacking in the know- 
ledge of these special subjects. I am, however, indebted to Lieutenant-Colonel 
C. L. Swaine,I.M.S., M.D., the Sanitary Commissioner for this Province, who has at 
my request, kindly read this chapter through and made the necessary additions 
and alterations in regard to the widely accepted causes for each of the infirmities to 
which I ventured to allude to in the text of this chapter. 
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INFIBMITIES. 


IX. 

208 . 


208. The actual numbers of the infirms returned are as follows : — 


bers and proportions. 


Males, 

Temales. 

Total. 

Insane 

• • 

195 

135 

330 

Deaf-mute 

• • 

.. 617 

493 

1,110 

Blind , . 


. . 2,685 

2,898 

6,-583 

Leper 

ft • 

.. 1,925 

862 

2,787 

Total afflicted 

5,422 

4,388 

9,810 


Comparison with other provin- 
ces and states. 


In Berar on an average one person out of every 281 is suffering from one or 
other of these four kinds of infirmities. Taking eacia of the infirmities separately, 
there is one insane person in every 8,345, one deaf-mute in every 2,481, one blind in 
every 493 and one leper in every 988 of the population, 

209. Compared with the numbers returned in 1891, we find that the insane, the 

r. . -.. 1 . blind and the lepers have decreased by 148, 1,185, and 

ompanson wi . respectively ; while the deaf-mutes have increased 

by 580. 

210. Subsidiary Table I compares the infirmities of Berar with those of India 

and other provinces and states in it in a proportional 
form. The degree of insanity in Berar is much the 
same as it is in Rajputana. Both of them have the 

least proportions of insane males and females when compared with India as well as 
other provinces and states in it, except the Hyderabad State, which is fortunate in 
not having even one male or female insane in every 10,000 of each sex. The pro- 
portions of those afflicted with the other infirmities in this State are also surprising- 
ly small aud can be compared m'ost favourably with other Indian states or prov- 
inces, The comparatively small proportions for insane males and females in 
Berar may probably be due to some extent to the fact that there being no lunatic 
asylum in the province, some of its lunatics are sent to Nagpur.* The proportion 
of the deaf-mutes who have been more than doubled since 1891, is about the same 
as those of its two neighbouring provinces, the Central Provinces and Bombay. It 
is, however, considerably less than that of India in 1891 and Bengal, Punjab, Assam, 
Madras, Coorg, Mysore and Burma. The ratios for the blind in Berar are very 
high. They are only less than those of the Punjab and are very much higher than 
those of the Central Provinces and Bombay Presidency. Berar is unfortunate in 
having the largest proportions of the lepers of both sexes in the whole of India, 
though it is satisfactory to note that leprosy has appreciably decreased among the 
males since 1891. 

211. Subsidiary Table II gives the number of the afflicted per 10,000 of each 

T> _*■ * «■ j districts at the last three censuses. It is grati- 

tricts at thTlast three^censu^* fying observe that since 1881 all the infirmities in 

every district have diminished, except leprosy among 
females, the proportion for which has risen slightly from 6 to 6-3 per ten thousand. 
The decrease in the infirmities may be mainly due to the people now putting more 
faith in European medical help and vaccination, which are afforded to them by Govern- 
ment ; and partly to correct enumeration. The dimunition is more prominent in 
both the sexes among the insane and the blind than among the deaf-mutes. The 
latter, although decreased since 1881, show an ominous increase of 2 3 in males 
and 2T in females per 10,000 over the figures for 1891. The increase is marked 
in the Amraoti, Buldana, Wun and Basim districts. Male lepers have decreased 
from 21-5 in 1881 to 13 8 in 1901 per 10,000, the decrease since 1891 is very 
appreciable, as their proportion in that year was 19-3. As observed before, the 
proportion of female lepers in Berar has risen by 3 per 10,000 as compared ^witb 
that of 1881. It, however, shows an increase of 5 per 10,000 over that for 1891. 

212. The principal causes of insanity are the abuse of alcohohc and narcotic 

Causes of insanity consumption of hemp, ganja and bhang, social 

customs, enforced widowhood among the Hindus, the 
zenana system among the Musalmans, physical ailments, intemperance and losses 

and 4 Present in the Nogpor Lunatic Asylum on the Census night, there were 20 
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&G. “ Uterine disorders (hereditary syphilis) and epilepsy are also assigned as Chap. IX. 

frequent antecedents of insanity. Some cases of imbecility may arise here and Para- 218. 
there from damp and unwholesome climate, crowded dwellings or other unhealthy 
conditions.” 


Comparison of ratios 
those for 1881 and 1891. 


with 


213. In 1881 there was in Berar 1 insane male in every 2,767, while in 1891 

the proportion was 1 in 5,328 and it is now 1 in 7,150. 
The insane females show a similar decrease, for in 1881 
the proportion was 1 in 3,880, in 1891 it was 1 in 

7,099, and in 1901, 1 in 10,071. 

214. Among the districts, Wun comes olf the best in point of insanity of either 

. sex, inasmuch as it discloses one insane male in 13,091 
Distribution by districts. female in 28,911. In Ellichpur, al- ’ 

though the decrease among the insane males has been the largest (3 2 per 10,000) 
since 1881, yet it is the worst district, as the proportion there is 1 in every 
5,027. Amraoti and Basim have each less insane males than the provincial mean, 
viz., 1 in 7,150, while in the remaining two districts, Akola and Buldana, the pro- 
portions exceed the provincial average. The proportions for insane females in the 
districts of Amraoti, Akola and Ellichpur range from 1 in 6,991 to 1 in 7,715, 
which are below the provincial mean, viz., 1 in 10,071. Basim, which comes off 
the second best, has; 1 insane in 19,572 females ; while in the remaining district of 
Buldana the proportion is 1 in 13,242. 


215. 


The only cause that non-medical men can assign to congenital deaf-mute- 
„ ness is consanguineous marriages. But this is not 

borne out by the statistics of the several Hindu 
castes, among which, notwithstanding the practice of exogamy, the proportion of 
sufferers from this infirmity is not small, nor do the Berar statistics lend support 
to the belief, that this infirmity exists more in mountainous tracts than in others. 


Comparison of ratios with those 
for 1881 and 1891- 


216. In 1881, one male deaf-mute was found in every 957 males of Berar, but 

in 1891 the proportion was as low as 1 in 4,706, 
while at the present Census it has risen to 1 in 
2,260. The proportion among the female deaf-mutes 
has also similarly fluctuated during the three decades, i.e., in 1881 it was 1 in every 
1,238, in 1891, 1 in 6,599, and in 1901, 1 in 2,758. It is difficult to explain the 
causes of such large variations. The high proportion in 1881 is reported to be due 
to overstatement, owing to the inclusion of noncongenital cases. The ratio in 1891 
being exceedingly low, it is possible that several congenital cases, specially among 
the children, may have escaped enumeration. 


217. The Amraoti district is unfortunate in having the largest proportion of 

Distribution by districts. male deaf-mutes, viz 1 in 1900. Basim, Buldana 

and Wun also show higher proportions than that of 
the province. Each of these 3 districts shows a very large increase over the figures 
for 1891. Ellichpur comes off the best, as there is one deaf-mute male in every 
3,352, and is followed by Akola, where the proportion is one in 2,573. Ellichpur is 
the only district which does not show an increase over the figures for 1891. Turning 
to females, we find that Akola is the best district, as it has the smallest proportion, 
viz., one deaf-mute in every 3,453 females. It is closely followed by Ellichpur and 
Buldana, where the proportions for deaf-mute females are 1 in 3,409 and 1 in 3,027 
respectively. Amraoti again shows the highest proportion, viz., 1 in 2,210. In 
Wim and Basim the provincial average is exceeded. As compared with the 1891 
figures, Amraoti and Wun show the largest increase, viz., 2'7 per 10,000 in each. 


218. For children the most common cause of this infirmity is the visitation of 
p .... , small-pox. Vaccination has undoubtedly done much 

^ ^ to mitigate this terrible malady in infancy, 63,000 

out of 67,000 available infants are successfully vaccinated in Berar annually. Yet it 
is in advanced age that the numbers go high as the place of physical vigour is taken 
by nervohs weakness incident to old age. The other chief causes are : — contagious 
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Chap. IX. opthalmia, heat, glare, dust, insects, pungent smoke of eowdung cakes and hot 
Para- 219- spicy food, &c. But the ravages of this terrible disease from contagious opthalmia 
have been a good deal mitigated by the numerous Charitable Dispensaries in the 
province where the sufferers can get treatment. Another fruitful cause is the 
badly ventilated kitchens in native houses where their females cook. This is the 
reason why in this particular infirmity, women, as an exceptional case, preponder- 
ate over men. 


219. Twenty years ago in Berar one blind man was found out of every 302 

men. In 1891 the proportion diminished to 1 in 441, 
in 1901 it further lessened to 1 in 518 ; while 
that for the females during the three decades was 1 
in 248, 1 in 415 and 1 in 469 respectively. 

220. Taking by districts we find that there is the least blindness in Wun among 

. both the sexes, the proportion being 1 blind in 743 

Distri ution y istric s- males and 652 females. Buldana has the highest 

proportions, both for males and females, viz., 1 in 437 and 1 in 381 respectively, 
although it shows the largest decrease when compared with 1881. In the remain- 
ing 4 districts the proportions for both the sexes exceed the provincial ratios, viz., 1 
in 519 for males and 1 in 469 for females. 


221. From the Keport of the Leprosy Commission, it appears that leprosy is a 

disease sui generis ; that it is not diffused by here- 
auses 0 eprosy. ditary transmission, and for this reason, and the 

estabhshed amount of sterility amongst lepers, the disease has a natural tendency 
to die out. It is not directly originated by the use of any particular article of food, 
nor by any climatic or telluric conditions, nor by any insanitary surroundings, nor 
does it peculiarly infect any race or caste ; but it is indirectly influenced by 
insanitary surroundings, such as poverty, bad food, or deficient drainage or venti- 
lation ; for, these causes, by creating a predisposition, increase the susceptibility 
of the individual to the disease. 


222. The following are the numbers of lepers of both sexes found in Berar 

Comparison of numbers and ratios last three censuses : 

witb those for 1881 and 1891. 

Male lepers. Female lepers. 


1881 


• • • 



2,971 

777 

1891 

• • • 

• ► • 



2,886 

812 

1901 

• < • 

• • • 



1,925 

862 


These figures show that since 1881 leprosy among males has decreased by 
1,046, while among females it has increased by only 85. The decrease among the 
males as compared with 1891 is very considerable, viz., 961, and is probably due to 
a great extent to the high mortahty among them at the last two famines, when it 
is believed that a very large number of male lepers must have died. 
Notwithstanding, however, such a considerable decrease in their number they are 
still far in excess of the female lepers. Twenty years ago Berar was notorious for 
possessing a very large proportionate number of lepers, as in 1881 there was one 
leper in every 465 males and 1 in 1,663 females ; but now the proportion for 
males has gone down to 724, while that for the females has slightly risen to 1 in 
1,577. The proportions in 1891 were 1 in every 518 males and 1 in every 
1,731 females. 


223. Among districts Ellichpur takes a prominent place ; it shows the worst 

BtotHWlo. I, dtotmto. w S ■ '?! ? 

males ; but this high proportion is mainly due to the 

existence of a leper asylum at Kothara, a village near Ellichpur, where 65 male 
and 17 female lepers were enumerated on the Census night. This asylum is 
maintained by the Central India Korku IMission. After Ellichpur the districts of 
Akola, Buldana and Amraoti come next in order. The proportions for male 
lepers there range from 1 in 550 to 1 in 685. The last named district shows the 
largest decrease in male lepers since 1881. It amounts to 11 per 10,000. Basim 
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enjoys a comparative freedom from leprosy, as it has the smallest proportion of Chap, IX. 
male lepers, viz., only 1 in every 2,085 men ; while Wun is the second best 
district with 1 in 1,455. As regards female lepers, Basim and Wun stand higher 
than the rest with proportions of 1 in 5,682 and 1 in 3,004 respectively. Akola 
is the worst off district, as it has 1 female leper in every 1,027 females. 
Compared with 1881, each of the three northern districts shows an increment in 
its proportion of female lepers ranging from ‘2 to 15 per 10,000, while a decrease 
is found m each of the 3 southern districts. 

224. I now proceed to review the distribution of the infirms among 10,000 

, . persons of each sex by taliiqs in 1901. The propor- 

Distnbutionbytaluqs. Subsidiary Table III The 

Ellichpur and Akot taluqs have the largest proportions for insane males, while 
Amraoti, Ellichpur, Jalgaon and Khamgaon have those for the insane females. 

Kelapur shows the least proportion for males, while Mehkar, Mangrul, Yeotmal, 
and Darwha and Kelapur again for females. Taking both the sexes together, the 
proportion is the highest in Ellichpur with 5 per 10,000, and the lowest in 
Kelapur. Taking by actual numbers, which are in no case very large, Ellichpur 
heads the males with 20, and Amraoti the females with 17. Both these taluqs 
held the same position in 1891 ; but the former now show's a decrease of 4 males, 
while the latter of 3 females when compared with the figures for that year. There 
are only two insane males in Kelapur and only 1 insane male and 1 female in 
Melghat. 

On the present occasion Yeotmal is the worst off taluq in having the 
largest proportion for deaf-mute males, but taking the sexes together Chanclur is 
the worst so. Strange to say Daryapur, which was the worst off in this infirmity 
in 1891, shows the best record this time. Of deaf-mute males, Morsi, Amraoti, 
Murtizapur, Balapur, Chikhli, Basim and Pusad have also larger proportions than 
other taluqs ; while among females Wun, Amraoti and Basim have higher propor- 
tions. In actual numbers, Chandur has 56 males and Amraoti, Morsi and 
Yeotmal 43 each ; Chandur and Amraoti have also 53 and 43 deaf-mute females 
respectively. The least number is found in Melghat, only 6 males and the same 
number of females. In Daryapur there are only 10 males and 13 females, who are 
deaf-mutes. 

The highest proportions for the blind among both the sexes are found in the 
taluqs of Mehkar, Jalgaon, Basim and Akot, while the least in Wun and Kelapur. 

Taking by actual numbers, Basim heads the list with 203 blind males and 256 
females ; Malkapur, Mehkar, Akot and Chandur follow one another ; Melghat 
coming last, having only 36 blind males and the same number of females. 

Malkapur, as at the census of 1891, still continues to be notorious for contain 
ing the largest number of lepers. There are 330 lepers of whom more than 
two-thirds are males, the proportion for them here being the highest in the province, 
viz., 25 per 10,000. Jalgaon, which adjoins Malkapur, has the largest proportion 
for female lepers (24 per 10,000). The proportion for male lepers there is 
also as high as 23 per 10,000. The other taluqs which show high proportions are 
Ellichpur and Akot for males, and Amraoti and Balapur for females. Besides 
Malkapur, there are two taluqs which contain more than 200 lepers, viz., Amraoti 
and Ellichpur. Melghat has the least number of lepers, 4 males and 4 females. 

Jalgaon, Akot knd Malkapur have the largest proportions of infirm males and 
females, while Kelapur, Wun, and Melghat enjoy the greatest exemption. Taking 
by actual numbers, Malkapur comes in first with as many as 814 infirm persons, 

Amraoti, Akot and Chandur follow one another, each containing more than 600 
infirm people. Melghat, on the other hand, has only 94 persons who are infirm. 

WMn and Kelapur have also a small number of infirms, viz., 158 and 176 res- 
pectively. 

225. * Subsidiary Table IV gives the actual number of persons afilicted with 

each of the four infirmities in the three main religions 
Iffiunber of infinns by main Berar, viz., Hindu, Musalman and Animistic. It 
religiona. compares the numbers of their infirms with those for 

the previous two censuses. As the numbers of the infirms are small, it is best to 
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Chap- IX- 
Para. 226- 


show actual, rather than proportionate, figures in the Table. The infirms of other 
relioions, who are numerically very small, are not shown, as it is not worth compar- 
ingl;hem with those of the three main religions. The striking feature of this Table 
is that in 1881 there was not a single infirm among the Animistics, although they 
then numbered 37,338. It is true that in that year a large proportion of the 
Aboriginals or Animistics was shown as Hindus, yet it is not a little surprising that 
out of the above number none should have been found as an infirm. 

226. Taking the Hindus first, w'e find that insanity is steadily decreasing 

among this class of people in both the sexes. It has 
Among in us. come down from 447 insane males and 299 females in 

1881 to 167 and 117 in 1901 respectively ; or in other words, there is now only one 
Hindu insane male and one female in every 10,000 of each sex as against 4 insane 
males and 3 insane females in the same number in 1881. Deaf-mutism among them 
has, however, increased considerably as compared with the figures for 1891, it 
being nearly double among the males and two and-a-half times more among the 
females. There are now 538 deaf-mute males and 424 females or, in other words, 
there are now 4 male deaf-mutes and the same number of female deaf-mutes in every 
10,000 Hindus of each sex, as against 2 males and 1 female in 1891 in the same 
number. Compared with 1881, the deaf-mutes have, however, decreased very con- 
siderably ; in that year the proportions were 11 for males and 8 for females per 
10,000. Thei'e arc 2,417 males and 2,621 females who are totally blind. These 
figures ajipear large, but they show a decrease of 606 males and 352 females when 
compared with the actual numbers for 1891, which in their turn had showed a larger 
decrease of 1,276 males and 1,954 females as compared with those for the census 
of 1881. In 1881 as many as 34 males and 42 females were blind in every 10,000 
Hindus of each sex, while at present there are only 20 and 22 respectively out of 
tlie same number. The proportion of leper males has also decreased : 14 lepers 
are now found out of 10,000 Hindu males as against 19 in 1891 and 22 in the same 
number in 1881. Their actual numbers have successively decreased from 2,797 in 
1881 to 2,545 in 1891 and 1,732 in 1901. The proportion of their female lepers, 
however, has remained about the same at each of the last three censuses, viz., 6 out 
of every 10,000 females, though their actual numbers show slight variations ; 
thus : — 738 in 1881, 729 in 1891 and 795 in 1901. 

227. In 1881 there were in all 79 insane Mahomedans, of whom 50 were 

. ,, , males and 29 females. Ten years later, only 29 

mong usa mans. males and 23 females were returned as insane ; while 
at the present Census there was a further fall and only 22 males and 16 females, 
were found insane among this community. Their deaf-mutes, however, do not 
show such a steady decrease in the three decades. In 1891 they were very few, i.e. 
only 14 males and 19 females as against 92 and 63 respectively in 1881, but at the 
present Census their numbers have risen to 50 males and 41 females. Blindness 
is steadily decreasing among them : there are now only 169 males and 161 females 
who are blind, while in 1881 there were as many as 243 and 261 respectively. 
The number of their male lepers has also decreased to some extent, as there 
are now 124 male lepers against 187 in 1891 and 163 in 1881. Their proportion 
now being 11 per 10,000 males, while that for their females, like the Hindu female 
lepers, remains stationary throughout the three censuses, i.g., 4 in every 10,000 
females. Their actual numbers being 35 in 1881, 42 in 1891, and 38 in 1901. ’ 

228. The Animistics show a good decrease in every infirmity in both the 

'AmonE Animistics. compared udth the figures for the previous 

census. As observed before, there were no infirm «? 
among this class of people in 1881. At the present Census, 5 insane males and 
only one insane female were returned, as against 11 and 20 respectively iu 1891 ; 
and 24 male and 19 female deaf-mutes against 29 and 18 respectively at the 
previous ceipus. There are 73 blind males and 94 blind females among them. 
In 1891 their respective numbers were more than double, i.*., 151 males and 190 
females. The decrease in the Animistic lepers, specially among the males, is 
worthy of note. In 1891 there were as many as 147 male and 40 female lepers. 
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while now there are only 57 and 24 respectively. This fall is mainly attributable Chap. JX. 
to the large decrease in the Animistic population due to high mortality during the Para- 230. 
last two famines, when it is presumed that many of their lepers died. 


Hindu and HSusalman 
mities compared. 


infir- 


229. Proportionately among the Musalmans there are more insanes and 

deaf-mutes than the Hindus, as the former have got 2 
insane males and 1-5 females in every 10,000 of each 
sex, whilst among the latter the proportion for insane 
is 1 for each sex in the same number; similarly the ratios for the Musalman male 
and female deaf-mutes are 5 and 4 respectively per 10,000 as against 4 of each sex 
among the Hindus in the same number. It is difficult to assign any reason for 
liigher proportions for both the infirmities among the Musalmans, specially for 
deaf-mutism. But the higher ratios for insanity among them may be due to some 
extent to the use of intoxicating drugs, such as opium, madak and ganja, to a more 
fiery temperament, and idler habits and to the gosha system observed by their 
females. The Hindus, on the other hand, show higher ratios for blindness and 
leprosy for both sexes than the Musalmans, there being as many as 20 blind and 
14 leper males, and 22 blind and 7 leper females in every 10,000 Hindus of each 
sex, while in the same number of Musalmans, 16 of each sex are blind and 11 males 
and 4 females are lepers- The chief causes wffiich contribute to the higher pro- 
portions for these infirmities among the Hindus are, the latter are not so ready 
to take advantage of vaccination and protect their infant population from small- 
pox and bhndness, nor do they resort so readily to the dispensaries for treatment 
should they suffer from eye disease as Musalmans do. As regards leprosy Hindus 
are more given to keeping the leprous members of their families with them thereby 
running great risk of spreading the disease among the rest of the family, wdiile the 
Musalmans are not given so much to this, but prefer the infected member of the 
family to live separately and thereby lessening the chance of the rest of the family 
becoming infected. 


The proportions of the Animistic infirms need not be compared with those of 
the Hindus or Musalmans : suffice it to say that they are at any rate equal to, if 
not better than, those of either of them in every infirmity. 

230. Subsidiary Table V gives the average number of the affiicted per 10,000 

by selected castes and compares their present ratios 
^ith those of 1891. In 1881 the infirmities were not 
tabulated by castes, hence their figures for that year are 
not shown in this Subsidiary Table, which is prepared from Imperial Table XII- A. 
Of the insane, the Mangs show the highest proportion for the males (3-7 per 10,000)! 
The Brahman and Shekh males come next with nearly as high proportions. 
The Pathan females of the Akola district, who were entirely free from insanity in 
1891 show now the highest proportion (4-8 per 10,000). As compared with 1891, 
insanity appears to have decreased appreciably among the males of the Banjari, 
Korku, Rajput and Teli castes, and also among the Korku, Kolam, Andh, and 
Wanjari females, but it has increased among the Brahman and Shekh males. Of 
deaf-mutes, the Pathan, Brahman and Mahar males have very high ratios. 
This infirmity is also very common among the Brahman and Shekh females. 
The proportions for deaf-mutes have increased considerably among the males of 
the Pathfins, Kolis, Mangs and Wanjaris, and among the females of the Brahman 
and Kolam castes. The males among the Mali, Dhangar and Brahman castes 
and the females among the Dhangar, Rajput, Pathan and Kunbi castes have 
the highest proportions for blindness. As compared with 1891, blindness has 
decreased among the males of the Koli, Rajput, and Korku castes, and amono- the 
females of Korku, Gond, Koli and Wanjari castes. The proportions for this infinuity 
have increased among the Dhangar, Shekh and Wanjari males and also amono' 
the Wani females, who had enjoyed immunity from this infirmity in 1891. The 
Rajputs of both sexes and Malis, Kunbis, Dhangars and Kolis for males have the 
highest proportions of lepers. As compared with 1891 leprosy has decreassd con- 
siderably among the males of the Korkus, Tehs, Pathans, Malis and Gonds and also 
among the females of the Teli and Wanjari castes. 
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231. It will be seen from Imperial Table XII-A that besides tbe 18 selected 
- ... ' ■ castes, which are shown in Subsidiary Table V, the 

Among Marwans and Gosawis. Gosdwis and Marwaris are also shown 

therein. Under the latter are included natives of Marwad, whether domiciled in 
Berar or not, of all castes, viz., Brdhmans, Wanis and any other castes that were 
found in Berar. The object of including this class of people and the Gosawis in the 
Table was that as both of them are noted for their fondness for opium and hemp 
drugs, it would be interesting to know Avhether they are particularly liable to any 
infirmities which could be traced to the use of these drugs. The number of 
persons returned under each of the four infirmities by them is as follows : — 


Marwari males 
Do. females 
Gosawi males 
Do. females 


Insane 

1 

2 


Deaf-mute. 

4 

2 

3 

2 


Blind. 

4 

13 

10 

3 


Leper. 

3 

7 

3 


11 


30 


13 


It is strange that among the Gosawis, who number 11,192 in the province, not 
a single person was found insane, although these people are notorious for smoking 
ganja and drinking bhang, the excessive use of which is believed to bring on 
insanity. It is worthy of note that in 1891, too, no one was found as insane among 
this caste. Of the Marwaris only 1 male and 2 females have returned as insane. 
The other infii*mities returned by the Gosawis and Marwari class are so small in 
numbers that no safe inference can be drawn from them. 


232. Subsidiary Table VI shows the proportions of both the sexes out of every 
Distribution by age of. ten 10,000 persons afiiicted with each of the four infirmi- 

thousand persons for eacb inflr- ^jgg every age-period. Taking the infirmities 

^ Insanity. separately, we find that among children there is hardly 

any insanity. A reference to Imperial Table XII will show that up to the age of 5 
there are in the province only 1 male and 2 female children who are insane. The 
ratios for both the sexes show generally an irregular rise and fall throughout the 
age-periods. Not a single person is returned at the age-period 55-60, hence the 
proportions for this period are blank for both sexes. Probably it is due to the 
tendency of the old or ignorant people to overstate the ages and that, too, in 
even number of years. It is therefore just possible that the relations of those 
insanes who were really 50 or 55 years of age might have returned the ages 
of the latter as 60 and upwards. Moreover, as observed in paragraph 134, chapter 
IV, the age-period of 55-60 appears to be the most destructive to human life. 
For these reasons we see the proportions of other infirmities at this age-period 
exceedingly low. The ratio for insane males rises in some of the age-periods 
from 10 to 35, which is the period of life when passions rage most. It is 
most prevalent in the age-period (10-15) when the proportions are highest 
(1,795 per 10,000). After the age period 35 the ratios decline. Those for the 
females are the highest (1,704 per 10,000) at the age-period 25-30. The female 
proportions are higher than those for the male insanes at several age-periods, 
but specially at those between 20 and 30 and after 40 years, while the ratios 
for the latter predominate at most of the age-periods from 5 to 40 years. 

233. Among the deaf-mutes under 5 years there are only 24 boys and 13 girls ; 

hence their proportions per 10,000 are not high. The 
Deaf-mntism. third age-period (10-15) is the worst for males, as there 

are not less than one-fifth of the total number of male deaf-mutes at this age-period, 
while among the females the second age-period appears to be the worst as the 
proportions are then the highest, vis., 2,089 per 10,000 deaf-mutes and are also 
much higher than those for the deaf-mute boys of this age-period. But from the 
next age-period and up to 45 the proportions for the males generally predominate. 
This infirmity appears more common among both sexes up to the age of 35 as from 
6 and up to 35 years the ratios for both sexes are high and then they decline. For 
reasons given in the last para., the age period 55-60 is conspicuous for having the 
smallest proportions for both sexes. 
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234. The age character of the blind differs from that of the insane, deaf-mute 

or leper in that much higher proportions of the blind 
® are found among the cliildren and also old people. 

The ratios are the highest at the last age period, 60 and over, being 1,903 males 
and 2,867 females out of eveiy 10,000 blind persons of each sev. These evidently 
show connection between blindness and old age. The 55-60 age-period is again 
conspicuous for having the smallest proportions for blind persons of both sexes. 
Up to the age of 40 the males predominate the females, but from this age more 
women suffer from this infirmity than men, probably due to the reason given 
in para. 218. As old age and blindness generally go hand in hand, the latter, 
it is believed, in no way hastens death. This supposition is corroborated by 
the fact that more than 19 per cent of the blind males and 28 per cent, of the 
blind females have reached the green old age of 60 and over. 


Chap. IX 
Para. 237. 


235. Very few children suffer from leprosy, as only 1 boy and 2 girls under 5 

years and 2 boys and 7 girls at the age-period 5-10 
eprosy. -were found as lepers. This disease begins to develope 

after the tenth year and rises up to the forty-fifth year of life among both sexes. 
At this age-period (40-4-5) both the sexes show the highest numbers, vis., 327 
males and 135 females. Looking to the proportions, this age-period presents the 
liighest ratios for both sexes, viz., 1,699 miales and 1,566 females out of every 
10,000 afflicted of each sex. Their proportions are also high at the preceding 
two age-periods, viz., 30-35 and 35-40, and also at 50-55 years. After tliis period 
they decline. 


236. The distribution of each or all the infirmities among 10,000 of the 

population is exhibited by the different age-periods in 
Distribution of infirmities by Subsidiary Table VII. The iiroiiortions of the total 
popidSion. ° ^ afflicted are the highest at the last age-period 60 and 

over, viz., 114 males and 136 females among 10,000 
population of each sex. The ratios for the blind and lepers of both sexes contribute 
very largely to this age period. The insane males present the highest ratios at 
the age-periods 15-20 and 25-30, and their females at the latter and also at the 
period 50-55 years. The male and female deaf-mutes at 10-15 years, the male lepers 
at the age period of 50-55 and the female lepers at the age-period 45-50 show the 
liighest proportions. 


237. The last point to be dealt with is the proportion which the infirm females 

bear to that of the other sex at each age-period in 
each of the four infirmities. Subsidiary Table VIII 
gives the data on the subject. It will be seen that 
females are the least afflicted with leprosy, as there are only 448 female lepers to 
1,000 males. On the other hand, blindness plays fearful havoc among the softer 
sex as there are 79 blind females over and above every thousand blind males. 
Blindness predominates among the males till the fortieth year and after that among 
the females. Of the remaining two infirmities, deaf-mutism is more prevalent than 
insanity among the females, as there are 799 and 692 females, deaf-mute and 
insane, respectively, to 1,000 males afflicted with each of these infirmities. The 
increase of leprosy among males compared to females has a great deal to do with 
the relation between the two sexes. A leprous woman will much more readily 
infect a healthy man, than a leprous man a healthy w’oman ; also, a male is more 
liable to contract leprosy as he moves more wdth the outside population than a 
female As regards blindness, males being exposed to greater risk of eye diseases, 
injuries, &c., than females, hence the greater number of blind among them up to 40. 
After that the increase of blindness among females is most probably due mostly to 
cataract, as cataract appears to be more frequent in females than males, nor do 
females so readily resort to medical aid for removal of cataract and treatment of 
other diseases owing to social custom. It is difficult to assign a cause of deaf-mutism 
and it is impossible to say why it should be more prevalent than insanity among 
feDiales. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 


Showing proportion of afflicted persons per 10,000 of population of each sex in different 

Provinces and States, 


Province, ' 

1 

Insane. 

DEAF-ilUTES. 

BLiNn. 

1 Lkpers, 

Total. 

m 

a 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

oS 

o 

0 

o 

Berar 


1 

1 

1 

4 

4 

4 

20 

19 

i 

21 

10 

14 

6 

Bombay 


9 

2 

1 

1 

4 

4 

3 

i 

8 

8 

9 

3 

4 

2 

Central Provinces 

p p 

1 


1 

4 

5 

3 

16 

1 

13 

17 

4 

5 

3 

Hyderabad . , 

r • 

P • 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1 

•• 

1 

2 

1 


•• 

•• 

Bengal 

- 

3 

[ 

4 

2 

7 

8 

6 

10 

10 

[ 

9 

5 

8 

3 

Madras , , 


i 

2 

2 

2 

6 

7 

6 

9 

8 

i 

9 

3 

5 

2 

Kajputana , • 


1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

I 

1 ^ 

7 

8 

•• 

1 

f P 

Ajmer Merwara 

•• 

2 

2 

•• 

2 

3 

2 

12 

12 

i 

13 

1 

1 

1 

i 

• P 

Assam 

•• 

4 

4 

3 

7 

8 

i 

6 

9 

. 9 

9 

8 

1 

12 

4 

Burma 

-• 

5 

6 

4 

3 

3 

2 

10 

10 

11 

4 

6 

2 

Coorg 


2 

2 

2 

1 


6 

1 

6 

5 

4 

6 

! 

1 

•• 

N.-W. P, and Oudh 

•• 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

i 

4 

1 

4 

3 

17 

16 

17 

2 

i 

3 

1 

Punjab 

•• 

4 

4 

1 

3 

8 

9 

6 

31 

29 

30 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Baroda State 

•• 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

4 

3 

8 

I 

1 8 

10 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 1 

Mysore 

•• 

2 

2 

2 

1 b 

6 

5 

7 

! 8 

I 

7 

1 

' 1 

1 

Travancore, . 

• • 

2 

1 

1 

2 

i s 

3 

2 


4 

3 

5 

7 

3 

India, 1891 , , 

• P 

3 

3 

* 2 

7 

9 

6 

17 

16 

17 

4 

7 

2 
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Showing di&tribution by age of 10,000 persons for each irifirmity, . 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII. 

Showing proportion of females aflicied to 1,000 males at each age. 



Age 

Period 


Total 

atSicted. 

Insane. 

Deaf-mutes. 

Blind. 

1 

Lepers, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

0—5 

•• 

•• 

•• 

723 

2,000 

541 

736 

2.000 

5—10 

•• 

•• 

•• 

812 

578 

1,170 

640 

3,500 

10—15 

•• 

•• 

•• 

664 

514 

722 

644 

714 

15-20 

•• 


•• 

794 

636 

723 

912 

696 

0 

1 

•• 

•• 

1 

786 

866 

809 

878 

634 

25—30 

•• 

•• 

• t 

615 

821 

650 

699 

451 

30—35 

- 

•• 

•• 

686 

600 

742 

968 

445 

35 — 40 

f « 

•• 

•• 

590 

312 

1 

1 

631 

923 

366 

40—45 

a • 

•• 

•u 

716 

933 

766 

1,119 

t 

i 413 

45—50 

•• 

•• 

.. < 

812 

833 

937 

1,327 

418 

50-^5 

• • 

•• 

• B 

908 

1,333 

636 

1.591 

365 

65—60 

•• 

•• 

•• ■ 

839 

•• 

3,000 

1,153 

333 

60 and over 

• a 

•* 

•• 

1,354 

75 

1,300 

1.626 

481 

All ages 

a a 

•• 

• • 

809 

692 

799 

1,079 

448 
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All ages 


809 


692 


799 
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CHAPTER X. 


CASTE, TEIBE AND EACE. 


(TABLE Xm.) 


238. Imperial Table XIII gives the distribution of the population by castes, 

tribes and races by districts. The same information is 
Introductory. given by taluqs in Provincial Table XIII. Sub-divi- 

sions of castes were not recorded in the schedules, as experience at the previous 
Census showed that the majority of the people possessed but vague notion as to the 
sub-ditdsions to which they belonged, and that therefore the returns of 1891 were 
largely incorrect and consequently of little value. 


The various subjects dealt with in this chapter are treated mainly from two 
points of view, viz ,: — the ethnographic and statistical. As regards the former, I 
have, as suggested by the Census Commissioner for India, dispensed altogether 
with the descriptive details of the castes, as to some extent it would be anticipating 
“ the results of the ethnograpliic survey which the Government of India have 
recently sanctioned.” Moreover, the characteristic features of the principal castes 
of Berar have already been fully described by Mr. Kitts in Chapter X of his inter- 
esting Report for 1881. I shall, however, to meet the requirements laid down, con- 
fine myself to the following topics ; — 


(1) A shetch of caste as it actually exists in the Province at the present day. 

(2) Classification of castes and tribes by social precedence as recognised by 
native public opinion so far as the same can be ascertained, and an analysis of its 
results and the proportions of various main groups to the whole. 


^3) Prevalence, growth, effect and tendencies among the IJindus of (a) infant 
marriage, (6) widow remarriage and its prohibition, and (<?) hypergamy. 


(4) A contrast between the existing facts and the standard theory of Hindu 
caste as given in Manu, Vishnu, Apastamba, &c. 


With regard to the statistical point of view, the local distribution of the several 
castes, together with the variation in their number since 1881, will be noticed, 
Special features found among the selected castes of different religions in connection 
with sex, civil condition, education and infirmities have already been dealt with iq 
tfie chapters relating to each of these subjects. 


A SKETCH OF CASTE AS IT ACTUAELY EXISTS IN THE PROVINCE. 


239. A caste is a social unit. It is to be found all over the world in one shape 

Caste Indicated. cases, as among the Hindus, the 

members forming it are kmt together by community 
of religious ideas. In other cases it is purely social and has for its formative prin- 
ciple, ancient lineage, wealth or other secular consideration. The organization is 
more easily perceived than defined. Learned persons, each entitled to respect for 
their researches and devoted labour, are divided in their opinions and without 
presuming to judge between them, it is practicable to gain a fairly correct idea of 
the object of the present enquiry, sufficient for the purposes of this report. Dis- 
cussion as to its origin and history would appear to be outside the scope of it. All 
that is needed is a clear recognition of an existing fact, and without claiming for 
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it the exactitude of a definition, the following may he offered as a description. An Chap. X- 
Indian caste is an organization, the members of which claim a divine origin for it, Para- 243- 
but which shows traces of historical development and exhibits a union brought 
about both by identity of race and sameness of occupation. According as the 
strength of one or other of these elements prevails, a sub-caste gets to be formed 
and leads to the complexity observable everywhere. 

240, Even a cursory examination of Table XIII will bring to view the 
. surprising and yet not wholly unexpected fact of a com- 

Multipucity of castes. paratively small population of 2,754,016 souls inhabiting 

this pro-sdnce being divided into nearly four hundred castes, a good proportion of them 
representing immigrants from nearly all parts of the country. This is accounted for, 
as already mentioned in para. 2, by the considerations that geographically Berar 
occupies a central position on the continent of India. Its climate is hot but salu- 
brious, and its soil proverbially rich. Even in pre-British days it w'as known 
as “ Sonydchi Karad” or a piece (literally ‘embankment’) of gold. Hence naturally 
many flocked to it for gain, and the tendency thus set in was helped forward as 
facilities of locomotion and communication increased. Its indigenous population 
is very peaceful and industrious only so far as agriculture is concerned. So the 
stranger readily finds something to do and easily takes his place among his neigh- 
bours. The first famine of 1896-97 also stimulated immigration into this province. 


241. The institution of caste has a tendency to subdivide and ramify : circum- 
stances which lead originally to the gTouping of certain 
itself as fe- individuals to form a particular caste, operate to raise 
up artificial barriers to prevent others from entering it, 
and in course of time, the process of exclusion so works as to place some who would 
otherwise be legitimately let in, outside the pale of the particular caste. One of 
these artificial elements is the locality from which the stranger hails. He is given 
his proper caste, but its title is modified by the addition of the place from which 
he comes. Thus we have Maval or Malvi Brahmans, Xarmads and so on. This 
has its own counteraction, and the caste originally or from a long time settled here, 
calls itself Berdri or Varddi. The distinction, though seemingly adventitious, has 
important consequences on the status and the relative social position of members 
of a caste, and exercises a potent influence in adding to the complexity of connubial 
groups. 


242. In theory all the existing Hindu castes have their origin in, and are to be 

traced to, the fourfold divisions of Brahman, Kshatriya, 
Caosea of diversity. Vaishya and Shudra, Within its own limits, its mem- 

bers would be on one and the same level. In practice, however, this is not so. As 
briefly indicated above, a tendency to subdivide sets in early, and acquires momen- 
tum as occupations vary, localities differ, and theological disputes arise. Then 
particular observances come in, to sever one group from another, and even purely 
secular quarrels help to disrupt a sub-caste and lead to the formation of two or 
more in the place of a caste which was till then only one. Religious denominations 
often appropriate a caste to themselves, and the surrounding Animistics intensify 
the diversity by adopting Hindu Gods, Brahmanical ritual and religious observan- 
ces. Most of them call themselves Hindus, and have returned themselves as 
J8uch, 


243. In a caste in which all or most of the forces briefly indicated above, 

are at work and are generating tendencies towards 
subdivision, extreme complexity can alone be expected, 
and it so exists as a matter of fact. Some castes inter- 
dine but do not inter-marry. Others accentuate their difference by prohibition of 
both food and marriage. As a general rule, however, the lower caste takes food and 
water from the higher, but not the vice versa, and this is one of the practical tests of 
determining precedence among them. In a few cases castes are mutually exclusive 
in matters of food and water. Each has an organisation of its own,- and inclusion 
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X. into or exclusion out of it, is managed by a Panchdyat, not owning allegiance to 
244. Brahmans, though its religious ceremonies are performed by and under the direc- 
tion of the latter. Their decisions are not based on Shastras, though in theory 
they profess to be so, but they are valuable as reflecting the prevailing notions and 
indicating the caste-consciousness of the caste or sub-caste to which the Panchayat 
belongs. 

244. The one rule which may be said to be common to all castes and scru- 
- r 1 » pulously observed by them and their sub-divisions is 

dogamy and exogamy. that one should marry inside the caste or sub-caste 

and outside the family. The limits of the family are, 
however, not rigidly fixed and form matters of dispute. Some include in it all 
the agnates and cognates, while others restrict it to the former alone. This is 
so even among the Brahmans, and introduces a potent element tending towards 
further sub-division by preventing the people accepting one interpretation from 
entering into matrimonial alliances with others who favour the other inter- 
pretation. 

The principle above recited is endogamous in so far as it restricts the choice 
of bride or bridegroom to the members of the caste or sub-caste and is also 
eiogamous in so far as it compels a man to seek the partner of life outside his 
family. It may fairly be said therefore that both the principles of endogamy and 
exogamy work side by side in the caste organization, and thereby introduce great 
complication in the rules guiding the selection of the parties to a marriage. The 
subject is specially elaborated for Brahmans and higher castes in treatises on 
Hindu ritual. In the lower castes, the matter is regulated by custom. This may 
be illustrated by a reference to the Bdri caste. The sub-divisions of this caste are 
Suryavanshi, Khare, Goldit and others. Each of these sub-castes is divided into 
several Kuls, such as Sdngal, Umbarkdr, Dhage and so on. A Suryavanshi Bari 
must marry into another Suryavanshi family and into no other sub-division of that 
caste. Moreover, a Sangal Suryavanshi Bari cannot marry into another Sdngal 
Suryavanshi Bari family. Further illustrations may be found in the 'tabular 
scheme given at the end of this chapter, in which the internal structure of three 
typical castes is given. 


CLASSIFICATION OF CASTES AND TRIBES. 

245. At the Census of 1891 the Hindus, Musalmans and Animistics of this 

Soctal pr..«i,nce of Torioo. Proving vfere grouped according to their traditioiial 
castes how ascextained- occupations ; but the arrangement was found unsatis- 

factory, as it accorded neither with native tradition 
and practice, nor with any theory of caste ever propounded by students of the 
subject. It separated groups which are really allied, and included in the same 
category groups of widely different origin and status. The Census Commissioner 
for India, tnerefore, proposed to introduce a Subsidiary Table (No. 1) classifying 
caste and tribe by the social precedence as recognised by native public opinion at 
the present day, i. e., the Brahmans being placed at one end of the scale, the polluting 
castes at the other, and the main body of the various Kshatriya, Vaishya and Shudra 
castes coming between them in an order arranged as nearly as may be possible 
accor^ng to the position generally allowed to them in society. To enable me to 
do this, it was necessary to consult those native gentlemen of the province who, by 
their position and education, were best qualified to express an opinion on the subject. 
The Deputy Commissioners were addressed, and with their help committees were 
formed to advise on the arrangements of various castes found in their districts in 
the order of their social precedence, stating in each case the reasons which weighed 
wdth them to allot to each the position assigned to it. Castes of approximately 
equal status were to be arranged in groups in the order in which they came in the 
group, and where a caste claimed higher rank than that allotted to it, the fact was 
to be noted. -Their reports were received and carefully considered. 
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24&. This topic is beset vrith difficulties peculiar to itself and insurmountable Chap. X. 

in their own nature. In the days of Hindu rule, when Para. 248- 
pffi<ailtieB_m detennining the the caste system M^as in its full bloom, various lower 
CTSl^at t^presrat day.***^* ° castes were prohibited from riding through a town or 

village. They were bound to make their head-mark 
or ‘ TUaka ’ in a particular way, and they had to tie their Dhoti or loin cloth in a 
particular fashion. Their modes of salutation were different, as they are to this 
day, to some extent, and their social intercourse was regulated even to minute 
details by unwritten ordinances enforced summarily by the police of the times. 

Relative social precedence of castes in those days was probably very easy of ascer- 
tainment. Mahomedan invasions did not much interfere with this caste-autonomy, 
and it continued to exist, if not to flourish, in the worst days of Moglai misrule. 

Under the present regime, however, things altered fast. The doctrine of equality 
of man in the eyes of law, threw at once into disuse all distinctions of head-marks, 

&c., and usurpations in that respect ceased to incur any penal consequences. Each 
caste naturally began to feel itself at liberty to eat, wear and do as it pleased, and 
it was an easy step from that stage to assume supremacy for itself and proclaim its 
independence by challenging equahty with castes hitherto regarded as their supe- 
riors. The levelliEing thus begun has gone on with considerable rapidity, being 
assisted by Missionaries from without and educated reformers from within. Thus 
it comes to be that at the present day each caste looks upon itself as supreme and 
not bound to render allegiance to another. There is no ecclesiastical court to ad- 
judge religious precedence, and naturally in matters social, there can be none, 
except such precedents as can be furnished by the customs prevailing in court 
functions of a king or petty chief. In this province there is neither the one nor 
the other. So the state of society may be looked upon as very unsettled so far as 
recognized precedence goes. 


247. In 1881 an attempt was made to determine the relative social position 

Previous attempt. 

Census Report for that year. Even then it was found diflScult to determine the 
social position of a caste. In para. 159 of that Report Mr. Kitts observes : — 


«... The distinctive and segregative nature of the caste system, rendering each caste 
in social matters a world apart, renders at the same time any system of precedence between dif- 
ferent castes to some extent unnecessary *and impossible. With castes which never mix in social 
intercourse, their relative social rank, if nearly the same, must remain undetermined. The lists 
received show also that the feeling on such matters may vary from taluq to taluq ; probably it 
also varies from generation to generation 


248. So enumerated the diflSculties appear very great, but their magnitude 

Priuciples of precedence, not lead to the abandonment of all attempts at 

classmcation. Ihere are a few tests which may be 
applied with considerable confidence of obtaining fairly accurate results. One of 
these is to enquire and find out the castes food cooked by whom is or is not eaten by 
any particular caste. If the food is eaten, then the castes must either be equal or 
superior. This will be ascertained by asking those castes whether they would use 
food prepared by the particular caste in question. If they answer in the nega- 
tive, then they are superior. In this way, by a process of "elimination, it may be 
possible to arrive at a certain result, and" it may be correct in its own way but not 
absolute and conclusive, for we may come upon two castes which are mutuallv 
exclusive in food. To supplement the test therefore others may be applied, viz 

(а) as wearing the sacred thread, using soiola, adopting the system of non- 
marriage of widows, &c., and 

(б) refraining from using meat and wine or either. 

Even after the application of all these tests and weighing their effect carefully, 
he would be a hold man who would claim absolute correctness and universal accept- 
ance for his conclusions. There would be found many willing and ready to flout 
his ideas and adduce, in some rare instances, good reasons for their contentions. 
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Chap. X* -^11 the above tests and the results to be derived by applying them may after 
Para- 248. all be considered to be arrived at from a religious point of view, as each in its own 
way involves a question of some kind of religious observance. There is another 
series of tests which may be regarded as pimely social, and they have their founda- 
tion in old prevailing notions and customs. There is a well-known distinction 
between ‘ Pandharpeshes ’ and non-‘Pandharpeshes.’ Literally the terms signify 
those that wear a white apparel and those who do not. They had their origin in 
the times when Hindus ruled and certain castes enjoyed the privilege of attending 
the court of the king and holding public oflSces and served to distinguish them 
from other castes, which had no such privileges. Those of the former class would 
naturally wear white clothes and the latter would not. Hence their distinctive 
names. 

Even among those that attended court, higher employment would give a 
superior grade, and as offices had in those days a tendency to become hereditary, 
artificial distinctions would soon gather around them, to confer a kind of social 
superiority to them. Even among those excluded from court attendance, complete 
equahty would not prevail, and they would take rank according as thev were or 
were not in close attendance on the frequenters of courts. In this way, on a 
society regulated in its main lines by religious principles, was engrafted, in the 
days of later Hindu kings an order of precedence regulated purely by official 
position. The king himself, as being the highest on earth, would take precedence 
over everybody in social matters, and yet in religious ceremonies like a ‘ sacrifice ’ 
would occupy a position inferior to Brahmans. The prime minister and command- 
er-in-chief would follow suit, and the treasurer coming after them could not but 
imitate his illustrious superiors. This gradation would thus be carried on to the 
lowest. This is not a mere theory, but traces of its actual working and effects are 
to be perceived in the social arrangements of to-day. When, in course of time, 
Hindu Rajas disappeared, the precedence established by their court customs also 
shared their fate, and by an easy step, the character of occupations followed by 
each caste began to influence their social position. As years rolled on, the old 
court-distinctions fell into disuse and occupations took their place. So at the 
present day the social ladder would appear to be considerably constructed on 
occupations. At first sight it looks somewhat incongTuous that in a society divided 
mainly into religious castes, purely secular considerations like those of occupations, 
should enter to determine precedence, but the incongruity will disappear when it 
is • remembered that the uniformity expected of the religious principle was first 
modified by the scale of official precedence, and this in the times in which the 
present generation lives, is being further affected by considerations of occupation 
and wealth. The rule to be derived from the foregoing considerations may be 
stated briefly as follows : — 

The character of the occupations followed regulates the scale of social 
precedence, viz : — Those looked upon as honourable taking the first place, those 
considered as low taking the second place, and those looked upon as extremely 
filthy or immoral or disreputable coming last. 

There is yet a third principle which partakes neither of the religious nor of 
the social, but is arbitrary in its enunciation and based apparently on some incident 
long since forgotten. It is that some castes will serve some and not others. For 
instance a barber will shave every one except the Mahar, and shampoo his hands and 
feet, but he will merely shave the tailor (Simpi), Lohar, Sutar and Dhobi and will 
never touch their hands or feet for cleaning or pressing them. WTiy this should 
be so, nobody is in a position to say authoritatively, and the most knowing ones 
will only relate a legend of a quarrel in ages gone by between a barber and the 
castes mentioned above. 

To sum up the results so far attained, it would appear that there are three main 
principles for deternuning precedence in castes, viz : — 

(1) The religious as set forth above, 

(2) the social as regulated by occupations at the present day and 

(3) the purely arbitrary. ^ 
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It would not, however, serve any useful purpose to construct a scale of social 
precedence based on these principles alone, for society is a living organism and 
changes from time to time as surrounding circumstances vary from day to day. 
However carefully the rules may be evolved, carrying them out rigidly would 
not be cutting the cloth according to the shape of the limbs, but paring off the 
latter to suit the former. To be closely in touch with existing facts one should 
take as much from each principle as is found to rule the conduct of people 
to-day. Thus the division of the Hindu society into Brahmans, Kshatriya, and 
Shudra should be accepted from the religious principle, the precedence conferred 
by occupations from the social, and the anomalies from the arbitrary principle. 
The first and last are fixed in their nature and in their working. The middle, 
viz., of occupations, is the only variable principle differing with times and 
circumstances, and may properly be regarded as very important if not the supreme 
guide at the present time. 

249. Taking the Varnas or religious principle as the standard, the groups 

Classification according to the ^iH stand as follows : — 
foregoing. 


Brahmans, 
Kshatriyas.' 
Vaishyas. 
Shudra s. 
Atishudras. 


To these may be added a group to include religious orders which admit people 
from various castes, and in the case of whom admission to order means annihilation 
of the original caste. I propose to place this group below the Shudras, It should 
have been more proper to omit these from our classification, but as the names of 
these orders pass as caste names, I have thought it proper to include them in the 
scheme. I propose further to add one more group to include the Animistics who 
have returned themselves as Hindus, as they stand on a separate footing, and assign 
them a place below the Shudras and above the Atishudras. This arrangement 
gives us in all 7 classes or groups : — 

1, Brahmans. 

2, Xsliatriyas. 

3, Vaishyas. 

4, Eeligious Order. 

5, Shudras. 

6, Animistics turned Hindus* 

7, Atishudras. 

Precedence among these is determined by the occupations which they follow. 
Public opinion in the ftovince may be said to be very largely guided and influenced 
by the avocations of each caste. These may roughly be divided into ; — 

Considered as respectable. 


Do. 

do. 

low. 

Do. 

do. 

lower. 

Do. 

do. 

lowest. 


Each of these has again its finer grades, according as they imitate Brahman 
practices, abstain from flesh and spirituous liquors, &c. 

The position to be assigned to any particular caste may be ascertained by put- 
ting the following questions and obtaining answers to them : — 

(1) Is the caste a Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaishya, belonging to a religious 
order, Shudra, Animistic turned Hindus or an Atishudra ? 
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250. 


(2) Further, whether the traditional occupation is considered honourable, 

low, lower, or lowest ? 

(3) Further, whether the castes of one of these divisions — 

(а) imitate Brahman practices, 

(б) abstain from meat and liquor, 

(e) use meat and 

(d) use liquor ? 


2o0. It now only remains to add that there are certain castes, all immigrants, 
. who are yet looked upon in Berar as strangers. The 

cs-ste name is a foreign name. The caste following 
the same occupation belonging to Berar, passes by a 
certain other name. As for instance Kunbis and Jats. In their own part of the 
country the Jats must be to the people of those parts what the Kunbis are to 
the people of this Province. But the Kunbis will not admit them to an equal rank, 
nor will other castes rank them with Kunbis. Their position can be more properly 
determined in their native land. I have thought it proper to place such castes 
below their corresponding castes of Berar. 

251. I may here refer to the lines of classification suggestedby the Census 
Reasons for not making the ^lommissioner and state the reasons which do not allow 
classification strictly according my classifying the castes in Berar strictly on those 
suggestioS““® Commissioner’s Pnes. In his circular No. 56, dated 23rd May 190C, the 

Census Commissioner has said: it would be interest- 
ing to get for each district a table of social precedence according to Hindu ideasy 
grouping castes under the following heads : — 

I. — Representatives of the three twice-born castes of the traditional system, 

II - — Satsudra including the Kayasths and Nabasakh group. 

III. — Jaldcharaniya sudra, being those castes, not technically belonging to the 
Nabasakh group, from whom Brahmans and members of the higher castes can take 
water. 


lY.—Jalabyabahdriya sudra castes from whose hands a Brahman cannot take 
water. 

V. Asprishya sudra, castes whose touch is so impure as to pollute even 
Ganges water. ” 

I regret that the customs and practices of the twice-born classes of Berar do 
not allow my following those principles in their entirety. The distinction between 
mchi and pakhi is rarely recognized by those twice-born castes who have settled in 
Berar and are no longer strangers. It is recognized amongst those castes from upcoun- 
ry \mose nuiXLDGr is yet small and who are yet looked upon as strangers in Berar. 
Further, it is to be noted that the twice-born castes of this province cannot drink 
water or take food from any caste that are of the Sudra class. Here and there a 
tew instances of a few people of Kshatriya castes and Vaishya castes may be found 
to drink water fetched by Kunbis. But I doubt if the practice is made a Question 
ot caste discussion, the practice will be admitted or tolerated by the caste. In 
Berar all Shudra castes stand to the twice-born castes on the same platform so far 
as the question of taking food or water from them is considered. In twice-born 

Shudra castes 

IS no doubt the best test to judge in what estimation the Sudra castes are held by 
the higher castes. But unfortunately it is not applicable in Berar except in so far 
as has already been noted. I should have chosen similar tests, such as ‘^only some 
of the castes being allowed to clean the cooking vessels oenerally or those that are 
tinned, some of the caste being allowed to approach the chula and clean it.” But 
even in these matters all the Shudras stand on the same platform in the eyes of the 
twice-bom castes. All these teste being inappHcable wL we ask- the qLstion t 
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what estimation is a certain caste held by the twice-born and why ? The answer is, Chap- X. 

the nature of the occupations and their abstaining from meat and drink deter- Para- 254- 
mines the question. ” 


CASES OF DISPUTED PRECEDENCE. 

252. The Kastas claim to be Brahmans, but the Brahmans do not admit the 

, claim. The Brahmans, however, use water touched by 

them. The male members of the caste have the 
‘ Munja ’ ceremony performed for them and put on janva or sacred thread. Their 
practices resemble very nearly those of the Brahmans, Their occupation generally 
is writino-. In the opinion of some they rank below Rajputs. Taking all things 
into conSderation there is no reason to say that their claim to be Brahmans is 
entirely groundless. 

253. There is no dispute as to the origin of their /;las3. The mother of a 

Golak is a widow of the Brahman caste and the father 
is also a Brahman. He is thus a child of Brahman 
parents, the mother being a widow and not married to his father. Some place him 
below a Maratha and others place him below Parbhus. Taking into consideration 
the origin of the caste, their claim to be Brahmans, their being invested with the 
sacred thread by a Munja ceremony, there is no reason to class them otherwise 
than as Brahmans. The Parbhus claim to be Kshatriyas and hence the Golaks seem 
to stand above them. To class them with Marathas is, I believe, to imply that the 
defect accompanying their birth reduces them to the Shudra class. The Brahmans do 
not treat them so, though they do not treat them as their equals. 

254. Mr. Kitts in his Report of 1881 has said, that according to some 

, , . - authorities the Kunbi ranks next after Wkinis and 

Sonar ^ Kasar, Tambatkar, and according to others his place is lower as 

Sutar, Lobar, Kunbi, and Simpi- given in the table, i e . , Sonar, Kasar, Simpi and Kunbi. 
He has not said with which of the two views he agrees. The point of precedence is 
no doubt yet disputed on the one hand by the Kunbis and on the other hand by the 
Kasdrs and others. The reports of almost all the committees whose opinions ha ;e 
been invited have placed the Kasars and others of the artisan class above the Kunbi, 
and thus the weight of opinion turns on the side of holding the Kunbis as lower than 
some of the castes of the artisan class. Mr. Ivitts has placed the Sonar, Kasar and 
Simpi as of a high social status than the Kunbi caste. The committee of the Mehkar 
Taluq has placed also the Sutar and Lohar above him. The committee of the Wun 
district has done the same. The committee of the Basim district has placed only 
the Sutar and the Kasar above him. Mr. Mahajani from Akola has done what the 
Wun and Basim committees have done. I think this dispute about the position of 
castes of artisan class and the Kunbi has arisen out of the doubtful meaning of the 
word Vaishya. Vaishya at one time meant the cultivating as well as tire trading 
class. Now the former is confined to the Shudra class. The question is whether 
the Sonars, &c., are Vaishyas? If they are, they undoubtedly stand higher. I, how- 
ever, think that it is better to look upon them as traders proper. I place the Kasdr, 
Tambatkar and Sutar above the Kunbis on the ground that their practices come 
nearer the Brahman practices and because they are known to abstain from flesh 
eating and liquor drinking. The position of the Sonar is somewhat difficult to 
determine. There are some of his caste who call themselves Daivajnya Brahmans 
and claim to officiate at the religious ceremonies of their people. They, however, 
use meat and spirituous liquor. The Brahmans repudiate their claims. I am, 
however, inclined to place them first among Vaishyas. They have a sub-caste 
called Vaishya Sonar ; and dirring the British period some of them have risen to 
positions of honour and respectability. 

The case of Lohdrs or blacksmiths is somewhat different, though for them also 
a claim has been put forward to rank with Brahmans. Some of them call them- 
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Chao. X. Twashta Brahmans, hut nobody else appears to recognize their position as 

Para* 255. superior to Kunbis. So I place them below the latter. 

The Simpi or tailor is generally considered inferior to Kunbi, though latterly 
he has assumed the sacred thread and put forward pretensions to he considered as 
high as Vaishya. His claims are, however, weak and unsupported. So I place him 
helow the Ximbi, 

255. Subsidiary Table I gives the relative strength of the various peoples 

... inhabiting the province, their castes, tribes, race, 
Analysis of the results and the V, . . » , r , ’ , + • j • / xt. • 

proportion of various main rehgion and number so arranged as to indicate their 

groups to the whole. social precedence at a glance. Among these, Hindus 

naturally occupy the first place as being the most numerous. Their relative pro- 
portion is 86-71 to the whole, and prominence can be claimed for them not only for 
their superior numbers, but also for their historical antecedents, intelligence and 
adaptability to circumstances, which would appear to ensure continued existence. 
They are divided into seven groups, the Brahmans representing the first or the 
highest, and the Atishudras representing the last or the lowest rung of the social 
ladder. The unspecified nondescripts or numerically very small castes are not 
shown separately, but their aggregate number is given below the last group. 
Judged by the test of numerical strength alone, the fourth group, to which Shudras 
are assigned, comes out as most populous. It out-numbers all the rest put to- 
gether, and is divided into 12 sub-groups distinguished from each other by the 
letters of the alphabet. The principal castes, viz., of Shudra proper bear a proportion 
of 46-2 to the total Hindu population, and the rest va^ from 7-1 to -04. It is not a 
little interesting and not wholly uninstructive to notice that among these twelve 
sub-groups, those that are most useful in the simple mechanism of an agricultural 
province like Berar, stand highest in point of number, and those that are less use- 
ful show a rough proportionate poverty in their numerical strength. This rule is 
observable not only in the body of each sub-group, but also in its numerical rela- 
tion to other sub-groups. Thus the Kunbi, as the principal agriculturist and there- 
fore the chief producer, rises up to the figure of 791,069, which is the highest not only 
in the Group lV(a) in which he is placed, but is also the highest in all the sub-groups, 
in all the items of sub-groups ranging from (a) to (/), and one may search in vain 
from serial number 15 to 85 both inclusive, to see a more numerous sub-section 
taken singly. To take another instance, the sub-group {1) of Group IV appears one 
of the smallest, numbering 2,694 souls, and bearing a proportion of -21 to the whole 
Hindu population. It will be found to consist chiefiy of Gopals and Kolhatis, the 
former being a class of itinerant beggars and the latter are performers of 
acrobatic feats. Both these have but little use from the producer’s 
point of view and their numbers are therefore some of the smallest. Instances 
illustrative of this rule are numerous and are to be met with almost in every line 
of the Table, but one more may be cited to clear up the matter completely. Sub- 
group if) of Group IV is considerably high in its numerical strength. It reaches the 
proportion of 7'1 to the whole. One would expect, according to the rule, to be made 
up of castes considerably high in the scale of utility, and so it turns out to be, for 
there are in it Gaolis or cowherds and Dhangars or shepherds and Bhois who fill 
the places of fishermen and bearers. 

This mode of viewing and considering the figures would bring out the great 
principle of those alone flourishing who are most useful, or to state it in another and 
a more general way, the numerical strength of an occupation being controlled by 
its utility in the direct proportion. When recognized in this form it appears so 
easy as to be almost self-evident, and conduces greatly to the comprehension of the 
still more general principle of the survival of the fittest, and the disappearance of 
the least adapted, even when occupations and trades are circumscribed by the 
cramping conditions imposed by a system of castes. Arranged in this way, the 
Group IV comes highest and is mainly composed of agriculturists and their depen-. 
4ent^, and reaches the proportion of nearly 62 per cent, of the Hindu population. 
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The Atishudras or low caste people, who do the menial and scavengering work, Mjap. X- 
come up to 19-7, the Dhobis or washermen, Mhalis or barbers, &c., placed in para^.257* 
sub-group (j) come up to -d Ol ; the Brahmans to 3T, and the Kshatriyas and 
Vaishyas to points 2-8 and 3T respectively. 

Among the Musalmans, castes are not generally recognized. The race rules 
strong with them, and the Syeds, Shekhs, Moghals and Pathans make up together 
96-58 per cent, of their population. With the Jains, Wanis appear to preponderate 
and come up to 76-29 of their total number, and among the Sikhs, Rajputs, Banjaras 
and the unspecified castes make up the bulk of the population by rising to 
the proportion of 23-12, 39 89 and 34-71 respectively of their total population. 

Among the Animistics, the castes falling under Group II take the lead by 
rising to the proportion of 93 to their whole. 

From this Subsidiary Table the Parsis, Christians and Jews have been excluded 
as their numbers are inappreciably small. 


INFANT MARRIAGE; WIDOW REMARRIAGE AND 
ITS PROHIBITION ; AND HYPERGAIVIY AMONG THE HINDUS. 


256. For the ages of girls and boys at which they are generally married in some 

of the principal castes of Berar, I may refer to page 85 
Infan marriage. Kitts’ Census Report for 1881. No change of 

practice deserving of mention has taken place since, and the practice of infant 
marriages prevails in almost all the Hindu castes of Berar. I refer also to para. 
172, chapter VI of this Report. It is, however, a sign of the times worth noting 
that the rebgious restrictions about the marriageable age of girls is very graduallv 
coming to be looked upon with indifference. They carry with them no hopes of 
raising the social status of a caste, and their breach entails no loss or lowering of 
status. If people still marry their girls when they are 7 and 8, they do so because 
of the force of custom, and from no motives of worldly gains and advantages. 
Happily, marriages at the ridiculously early ages of two and three are now rarely 
contracted except among the Wanjaris, Kunbis, Mahs and Mahars, 


It is, I think, hopeless to look for a perceptible and early reform in the custom 
of infant marriages amongst castes other than Brahmans. Among them age res- 
triction is showing unmistakable signs of slackening, though instances of girls being 
allowed to grow unmarried beyond the age of 12 are few and far between, and such 
rare ones as exist are noted with disapprobation. This reform of increasing or 
doing away altogether with the age limit, is a little hopeful in its first branch, and 
deserves to be watched -with great interest. 


257. The restrictions on widow remarriage are confined only to the Brahmans 
. . and a few other castes who have long adopted the prac- 

1 ow remarriage. following castes, which occupy a good posi- 

tion, allow remarriage of widows : — Sonar, Kasar, Simpi, Sutar, Mali, Kunbi, Bari, 
Wanjari and Lobar. All castes lower than these allow remarriages of widows. 


I know of no castes which have of late prohibited widow marriages with the 
ambition of raising their status. On the other hand, I am not aware of any castes 
that have lately taken to the practice of remarriages of widows. The edu- 
cated people amongst the Brahmans and the Parbhus have been trjdng to introduce 
remarriages of widows, but their efforts have as yet attained little success. They 
are only a small minority, and the stronghold of conservatism is yet too strong to 
be successfully assailed. 
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X. 

258 . 


258. I know of no castes amongst which the social restrictions of hypefgamy 

prevail in Berar. A practice which very nearly 
Hypergamy. approaches hypergamy appears to have existed amongst 

the Patel and Deshmukh families of Berar. The Patels appear to consider them- 
selves as bound to give their daughters in marriage into Deshmukh families even 
at enormous sacrifices to themselves. The practice still prevails to some extent. 


CONTKAST. 


259. To bring out prominently the points of difference between the existing 

state of things and the standard theory of caste, it is 
useful to remember, that according to the views pro- 
pounded by the oldest text-writers, the institution of castes is divine in its origin. 
Manu, in the first chapter of his Institutes, by verse 31, lays doAvn that Swayambhu 
or the Self-existing one, “ for the sake of the prosperity of the worlds caused the 
Brahman, the Kshatriya, the Vaishya and the Sudra to proceed from his mouth, his 
arms, his thighs and his feet, ” and by verse 87 later on states that to each were 
assigned their respective duties. To enumerate all these in the full wealth of their 
detail would, besides adding very materially to the bulk of the report, serve no 
useful purpose. For the purposes of the contrast here attempted, it would be 
enough to select the most important of the duties prescribed and see which of them 
are performed at the present day, by those to whom they were originally enjoined. 
Fortunately this is not difficult to do, as a vivid picture of the state of society about 
the times of the Smriti writers is preserved for us not only by the didactics of the 
ancient ]lishis,but is also embalmed in the numerous Purans that exist, and rendered 
life-like and all-absorbing in a large number of deservedly popular poems and plays. 
The far-famed Shakuntala may be cited as an instance of the latter, and the life 
depicted in its first four acts may be fairly assumed to be an excellent exemplar of 
the social arrangements of the times. It may be useful to note that castes in their 
extremely crystallized form did not exist in the Vedic times, and the bonds 
uniting them were drawn tighter and tighter as ages rolled on. This led to the 
formation of sub-castes, but for the comparison here attempted to be useful, 
attention must be confined to the four Farms of Veda and their general prototypes 
existing now. 

260. The Brahmans as a community never lived in villages or towns. They 

resided outside these in jungles, and formed habitations 
called. Ashrams. Luxury and wordly comforts were 

eschewed with great care. Poverty, with them was honourable, and they were so 
wedded to it by inclination, persuasion and custom, that making any savings of the 
means of subsistence was regarded as sinful. They lived on frugal meals of roots 
and fruits, and bark of trees called Valkalas supplied the necessary garments. Often- 
times, the natural caves of mountains and hollows of trees afforded them the needed 
shelter. The life of a Brahman was divided into four portions. In the first he was 
a student, lived with his guru or preceptor, and spent his time in studying Vedas 
and sciences, and led generally a life of great austerity and piety. In the next stage, 
he married and became a house-holder. Hospitality to strangers, study and teach- 
ing of Vedas, performing sacrificial rites for his own benefit and officiating at them 
for the good of others, giving and receiving charity, were the principal duties laid 
upon him, together with the periodical worship of the manes of his ancestors and 
spiritual teachers. In the third stage, he forsook the house and became a hermit 
of the forest, Vanaprastha, with piety as the chief rule of his life. In the last stage 
he was an ascetic, dead to the world and always living in contemplation of the 
supreme Essence of the Universe and seeking final liberation from the wheel of 
birth and death. These four stages of life were called Brahmacharya, Garhastya, 
Vdnaprastha and Sannyasa. 

Throughout all his life a Brahman was never to seek more than a bare sub- 
sistence by following one of the irreproachable occupations, vis. , gleaning corn, 


Brahmans- (Past.) 
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receiving charity without soliciting it, begging and agriculture. Service and trade Chap- X. 
were expressly forbidden as will be seen in the opening verses of the fourth chapter Para- 263. 
of Manu. The same ordinance is repeated by Yajnyavdlkya and others. 

In public matters, he was often the preceptor of the king and filled a position 
corresponding to the “ keeper of conscience.” In courts of law he was judge and 
often juror. In administration he often advised the throne on matters of public 
weal. 

261. At the present, day most, if not all, of this is completely changed. 

Brahmans now live in towns and villages, and accu- 
(Present ) mixlate wealth by following professions expressly for- 

bidden. They often engage in commercial enterprises whenever they can afford 
the necessary amount of capital, and seek service with great assiduity from gener- 
ation to generation. In this province Deshpandias and Pandias are mostly Brah- 
mans, and in some cases they are Patels and Deshmukhs also. They have a goodly 
share of plums of office. Study and teaching of Vedas is confined to the priestly 
class. The four stages of life are carried out very imperfectly. Studentship is 
compressed into a meaningless ritual of four days in the Muvja ceremony, and 
most of the duties of a householder of the ancient times, are neglected. They 
worship the manes twice a year. Hospitality has not altogether died out, but 
sacred learning is conspicuous, except among the priests, by its absence. The 
third stage of Vdnaprastha or hermit of the forest, is never carried out, and the 
fourth of asceticism or Sannydsa, is met with here and there. Even in it, the true 
old rule is but rarely observed. 

In one word, therefore, it may be said that the Brahman caste has fallen 
greatly from its old high estate, and has mixed itself up with the general popula- 
tion. It, however, retains its intelligence and the first place assigned to it in the 
social scale. 

262. 


Eshatriya (Fast ) 


Next in importance, as having proceeded from the arms of the Swa- 
yambhu, comes the Kshatriya class. Its members 
formed the iron waU to protect the India of the times. 
Kings and their warriors belonged to it. They were commanded, as Manu observes, 
“ to protect the people, to bestow gifts, to offer sacrifices, to study the 
Veda and to abstain from attaching themselves to sensual pleasures.” They 
were permitted to learn Veda but forbidden to teach it. They could sacrifice for 
themselves but could not officiate at the sacrifices performed by others, and they 
were to bestow gifts but not accept them from others. They should not engage in 
trade or cultivation. In battle it was their duty not to turn back, not to strike 
with concealed weapons, nor with such as are barbed or poisoned. A Kshatriya 
was on no account to strike one who was flying for his life, or had joined hands in 
supplication, had lost his armour, or broken his weapons, or was a eunuch. He 
was to make his arrangements for battle like a heron and strike like a lion. In 
the rules laid down for his conduct, before, during, and after battle, rules of chi- 
valry at one time prevailing in the West among the Knights appear to have been 
anticipated. He filled all the important offices of state, and acted as the protector 
of the neighbourhood in which he lived. In extreme distress he was permitted to 
cultivate land, but he was never to beg on any accoxmt. 


263. 


(Present) 


This high ideal of a Kshatriya, needless to say, has now been lost. Indeed, 
popular tradition, to some extent supported by Puranic 
legends, has it that the true race of Kshatriyas became 
extinct in the great war of Mahabharat However that may be, it is true, that 
as the ideal Brahman is not to be seen, so is the ideal Kshatriya a matter 
of the past. Rajputs, Deshmukhs and Parbhus claim to be Kshatriyas but 
none except the first exhibit any of his distinguishing characteristics. The Rajputs 
played a great part in the pre-British period, and carried out some of the duties of 
the Kshatriya caste, but now have mostly settled down as peaceful agriculturists in 
this province. The Deshmukhs are hereditary ex-pargana officers, and as such 
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Chap. X- connected witli administration in theory, but as a matter of fact they are mere pen- 
Fara. 264- sioners with no distinct duties attached, nor any powers given either for good or 
evil. Parbhus are usually clerks and accountants, and like Brahmans have taken 
to all the modern and approved means of earning a livelihood. 


264. This is the last of the twice-born castes. Its original function it was “ to 
/p t cattle, to bestow gifts, to offer sacrifices, to study 

Vais ya as .) Veda, to trade, to lend money and to cultivate land.” 

Of these the first, viz. , tending cattle, appears to be a duty so imperative as to render 
it smful in a Vaishya not to wish to keep them. The king should force him to do 
so. The Vaishya must also know the respective value of gems, pearls, corals, 
metals, cloth, perfumes and condiments. He must be acquainted with the manner 
of sowing seeds, with the various qualities of soils, and should study the various 
languages of men to be able to deal with them. He should of course know book- 
keeping. 


265. This is the only caste of the twice-born which may be said to have thri- 
ven in the long vista of ages. To it accretions have 
(Present.) come from the two higher castes, and its duties are 

so eminently peaceful that no conquerors of India have ever openly interfered 
with them. They, however, appear to have given up the study of Vedas, and no 
sacrificial rites are ever known to have been celebrated by them in the modem his- 
tory of the province. Their legitimate sphere of action has been invaded by 
others. Thus Kunbis have very nearly taken to and monopolized agriculture. 
Money-lending has been taken up by Mdrwadis, and trade is gradually passing 
into the hands of foreigners. They have become grocers and appear to rule 
supreme in that branch of business. 


266. Not many words are needed to describe this caste. To it only one occu- 
pation was originally assigned, viz., to serve the three 
Sudra (Past.) twice-born castes. No rituals bound their ceremonies 

and no rules beyond those of honesty and meekness prescribed for the performance 
of their duties, which must from their nature have been numerous, menial and 
irksome. 


267. This class has not only not suffered but would appear to have progressed, 

accumulated wealth, taken to agriculture and risen to 
(Present.) considerable power in the land. All the Kunbis belong 

to it, and it is suspected that Marhathas, who claim to be descendants of Kajputs, 
are really persons who by having bettered their condition and acquired political 
importance, lifted themselves up into a higher caste. Some of them made progress 
in spiritual matters and became Sddhus or holy men and have been respected as 
such. 


268. The brief and necessarily hasty sketch given above will amply show that 

of the three twice-bom castes, the two higher have 
Concliision. fallen from their high pedestal and mixed with the 

third for purposes of worldly gain and comfort. Caste as a religious institution is 
now on the wane, and though its disappearance in the near future cannot be safely 
predicted, the tendency towards its extinction has set in with appreciable force and 
may accomplish that result at some date which may be fix:6d differently by different 
persons. Things may get differently arranged, and the rehgious element of distinc- 
tion may altogether vanish and be replaced by wealth and the character of occupa- 
tions. The process very likely would be for the sub-castes to gradually drop their 
distinctive marks and gather under their one generic caste, and an approximation 
would thus be made to the original four-fold division in its broad outlines. Then 
intermarriages between castes will again be re-introduced until the Hindu society 
becomes homogeneous, not only in name but also in reality. 
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Caste Statistics. 


Chap. X. 
Para. 27 


269. Having considered the subjects from ethnographic point of view, I now 
Caste Statistics. proceed to examine the caste statistics. From Imperial 

Variation since 1891. Table XIII, it will be seen that the total number of 

various castes and tribes, &c., found in Berar under the different religions is 382 ; 
they are as follows ; — 244 Hindu castes, l9 Sikh, 36 Jain, 1 Zoroastrian, 46 Musal- 
man, 4 Christian, 1 Jew and 31 Animistic tribes. Of these the following four only are 
chief ones, as they each number over a hundred thousand : — Kunbis (791,069), 
Mahars (350,929), Mdlis (192,527) and Shekhs (130,583). Subsidiary Table II shows 
the variation in each of the castes or tribes, &c., of each religion at the three 
censuses since 1881. Those castes or tribes whose representatives numbered below 
50 at any of the three enumerations are not shown separately, but lumped to- 
gether as minor castes ; similarly the population of indefinite or unrecognizable 
castes is shown collectively in the Subsidiary Table. Compared with 1891, there are 
among the Hindus, 131 castes whose representatives have risen in numerical 
strength during the decade. Of these, the most conspicuous are, Marathe, Komti 
and Brahman, the increase among them being 7,675, 2,820 and 2,015 respectively. 
On the other hand, 112 castes show a falling off in their number, among which the 
following castes are prominent, the decrease being as marked against each : — Kunbi 
(43,350), Banjiri (17,508), Rajput (14,833), Mali (9,961), Dhangar (6,067), Teli 
(5,533), Koli (4,590), Andh (3,619), Gond (3,281). Mang (3,038), Sutar (2,364), and 
Kumbhar (2,356) On the whole the Hindu castes show a net loss of 143,775 
persons. Among the Jains, 29 castes have increased in their number, among which 
the Wanis show the largest increase, amounting to 1,723 persons ; seven castes show 
a falhng off in their population, the Simpis being prominent among them, with a 
decrease of 323 persons. Among the Musaimans, 26 castes or tribes have risen 
and 18 have decreased in the number of their representatives ; among the former 
the Shekhs, Syeds and Pathans show the largest increase of 6,351, 3,485 and 3,141 
persons respectively, while among the tribes or castes which show a falling off in 
their number, the Fakirs exhibit the largest decrease of 5,635 persons. Among 
the Christians, the Natives show an increase of 1,085. Fifteen of the Animistic 
tribes have increased^ while 13 show a falling off in their numbers, among the 
former the Pardhans and the Bhils show an increase of 2,995 and 2,492 p rsons 
respectively, while among the latter the Korkus and Gonds are conspicuous, the 
decrease in them being of 8,212 and 3,366 persons respectively. 


270. Compared with 1881 the following castes and tribes have increased 
. in their numerical strength appreciably, the increase 

ana ion since . ranging in each of them from 42,935 to 2,000 

persons Among the Hindus, Bedar, Bhoi, Brahman, Gaoli, Gond, Mahar, 
Mang, Marathe, Pardhan and Rajput ; among the Jains, Simpi and Wani ; 
among the Musaimans, Pathan, Shekh and Syed ; and among the Animistics, Bhil, 
Gond and Kolam. The castes and tribes which show a considerable decrease, i e., 
ranging from 43,446 to 2,000, in their number since 1881 are as follows: — Among 
the Hindus, Bhil, Gopal, Koli, Kunbi, Mali, Sali, Simpi, Vidur, Waddar and 
Wani ; among the Musaimans, the indefinite Musaimans; and among the Animistics, 
Korku. I shall now take the castes in the alphabetical order as they appear in the 
Subsidiary Table, and discuss the statistics of those which number 300 or more. 


Hindu Castes. 


271. The Andhs, who are one of the forest tribes and who originally pro- 
- fessed Animistic religion, have now, as observed in 

ANDHS: 39,678. paragraph 124, Chapter HI, adopted Hindu religion. 
Since 1891 they have decreased from 43,297 to 39,678 or 8-36 per cent., but compar- 
ed with 1881 they have increased by 2,668 or 7'21 per cent. They are found m the 
largest number in the Basim district (20,987). In the Wuu and Akola districts also 
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Chap- X- 
Para- 272 - 


ARAKHS: 350. 


their number is considerable, viz., 11,283 and 3,920 respectively. Among the taluqs 
in which they muster strong are Pusad, Darwha, Basim, Mangrul, Mehkar and 
Yeotmal. 

272. The Arakhs are represented in small numbers. They are a “ semi- 

Hrnduised class of aborigines. ” Compared with 1891 
they show an increase of 115, but show a decrease of 

21 when compared with 1881. More than four-fifths of them are found in the 
Amraoti district. Among taluqs, Morsi is their favourite place, as there are as 
many as 285 in that taluq alone. 

273. This is also numerically a small caste, but has increased in number 
RAuiiRiiPic ■ <ii;i from 157 to 351 during the decade. In 1881 its num- 
ber was-290. Their males, who number 198, are mostly 

by profession story tellers and mimics. The Bahurupis are comparatively numer- 
ous in the Darwha, Yeotmal, Kelapur and Akola taluqs, 

274. The Bairagis are decreasing steadily since 1881, when there were as many 

cAiDa/~ic-iioQ 1,529 persons of this caste in Berar. Compared 

BAI AGI . ,198. with 1891 they have decreased by 238. A considerable 
proportion of them are wandering ascetics or beggars. They are found in every 
taluq, but are most prominent in Chandur, Morsi and Malkapur. 

275. 


BALHAIS: 692. 


The Balhais, who are considered to be one of the hill tribes of low position, 
show a good increase of 443 persons when compared 
with the figures for 1891. They have, however, 
decreased by 111 since 1881, and are mostly confined to the Melghat taluq, where 
as many as 684 Balhdis were enumerated. 

276. Tlie Banjaris with their sub-divisions Labhanis, Mathurias and Charans, 
- &c., are a large caste. They are carriers and use pack 

BANJARIS: 60,487. bullocks. As their trade has been much affected by 
made roads and railways, many of them have taken to agriculture. Compared 
with 1891 they have decreased by 17,508 or 22’45 per cent., but they exhibit a 
slio-ht increase of 273 persons over the figures of 1891. They are found in all 
districts, but are numerous in the taluqs of Darwha (17,996), Pusad (9,746) and 
Mangrul (9,020). 

27'/. These are betel-leaf growers. They show a decrease of 747 persons when 
, compared with the census of 1891 and an increase of 

BARIS : 25,173. 1,483 persons over those returned in 1881. One-fifth 

of the Baris occur in the Jalgaon taluq. They are also found in large numbers in 
the Ellichpur, Morsi, Akot, Daryapur and Amraoti taluqs. 


278. The Bedars, who are immigrants from tbe Carnatic, continue to increase 

steadily. At the censuses of 1891 and 1881 they 
BEDARS : 4,790. numbered 3,041 and 1,273 respectively, thus showing 
a net increase of 3,517 persons during the last two decades. They are a labouring 
caste, chiefiy of a menial nature, such as domestic servants, masons, &c., and are 
found in all districts, but chiefly in Akola, where they number 2,189, of whom as 
many as 1,655 are found in the Akola taluq alone. 


279. The Beldfirs, who are earth workers, have within the decade decreased by 
, 1,067 persons or 8-73 per cent. ; but when compared 

BELDARS: 11,150. with 1881 they exhibit a very small decrease of 344 
persons. They are found in every taluq, but are most numerous in the Darwha 
and Chandur taluqs. Their females out-number the males by 152. 


280. The Bhamtes, who are noted as pick pockets and bazar thieves, are 
, numerous in th^ Yeotmal and Balapur taluqs. Com- 

BHAMTES : 1,697. pared with the census of 1881, they show a very slight 
increase of 4 persons, but exhibit a net decrease of 77 when compared with that of 
1891, 
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281. The Bhangis, as distinguished from Mehtars among the Musalmans, are 

DUAM/'ie • I uAA scavengers and are considered to be the lowest in 

BHANG I . , . social scale ; no one will touch them for fear of being 

polluted. They show a very high percentage of increase when compared with either 
of the two previous censuses, when their numbers were 1,303 and 691 in 1891 and 
1881 respectively. Some of them are immigrants from North India. They are 
scattered all over the province and found in every taluq. They are, however, 
numerous in the Amraoti, Akola, Akot and Khamgaon taluqs. 

282. These are grain parchers and are immigrants from the north of India. They 

niitikiiAo rrn-r show an increase of 201 persons when compared with 
BHARAD BHUNJAS:597. ^gSl, but exhibit an insignificant decrease of 4 as 

compared with 1891. They are found in every taluq, but specially in towns and 
large villages. They are, however, numerous in the Ellichpur taluq. 

283. The Bharadis are Devi worshippers and continue to increase steadily. 

DU A D A n le . ^a^ Their number, which was 1,314 in 1881, rose to 1,452 in 

BHARADIS. 1,7 /. 1891, and now they number 1,787 strong, of whom 

nearly half (864) are found in the Amraoti district, while none in Basim. Among 
taluqs, Daryapur, Murtizapur, Morsi, and Chandur possess each more than 200 
Bharadis The female sex predominates in this caste : there being 918 females to 
869 males. 

284. The Bhdts, who showed a good increase in 1891 and numbered 3,065, 

_ n Qifi have now somewhat decreased. They are generally 

BHATS: 2,916. village-bards and religious mendicants. Among 

districts their largest number (1,228) is found in Amraoti, while the smallest (55) 
in Basim. They are met with in every taluq except Pusad, but largely in Am- 
raoti, Morsi, Chandur, Akot and Wun. 

285. The Hindu Bhils, as distinguished from the Mahomedan and Animistic 

Bhils, are steadily decreasing, In 1891 they showed a 
falling off of 16-7 per cent. During the decade they have 

further decreased by as many as ^9'2 per cent, thus showing a net decrease of 2,413 
persons since 1881. This falling off does not, however, appear to be real, for as 
remarked in paragraph 124, a large number of Hindu and Musalman Bhils have on 
the present occasion returned themselves as Animistics. They are found more or 
less in every district, Basim and Buldana having more than two-thirds of their 
whole population. Among the taluqs, Pusad contains their largest number, viz., 662. 

286. These are fishermen. Compared with 1891 they have decreased by only 

BHOIS (INCLUDING show an increase of 4,195 if compared with 

luiwri RHOISV97I56 the figures of 1881. They are found in every taluq, 
JHINGabh . ,15 . most numerous in the Chandur, Kelapur, 

Ellichpur, Yeotmal and Amraoti taluqs. 

287. This caste is represented by small body. Since 1891 they have decreased 

by 184. In 1881 not a single person of this caste was 
returned, probably all the Bopchis were then included 

with the Korkus, as the former are sometimes termed to be a class of the latter. 
Morsi taluq is their favourite abode, as with the exception of only 10, all of 
them were returned from there. 


BHILS: 1,770. 


BOPCHIS: 429. 


288. The Brdhmans, who stand first in social position amongst the Hindu 
DD AUM A iwe ■ Ti om castes, and who form 2’66 per cent, of the entire popu- 

BRAHMA . , 87. lation, have since 1891 increased from 71,272 to 73,287, 

or 2’8 per cent.; but compared with 1881 they have increased by 7,533, or 11-46 
per cent. Their males exceed the females by 11,185. They are scattered all over the 
province, but are most numerous in the Amraoti and Akola districts, where they 
number 20,227 and 19,112 respectively. Among the taluqs their number is the 
largest, in Amraoti (8,475j and smallest in Melghat (278). In each of the 
following taluqs their number exceeds 4,000 ; — Akola, Akot, Chandur, Ellichpur, 
Malkapur, Basim and Chikhli. 
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X. 289. The Buruds or bamboo workers, who showed an increase of 3-8 per 
Rii . I QQi 1891, now show a further increase of 134 

BURUDS: 1,381. persons or 10-7 per cent, during the decade. They are 
chiefly found in the Wun, Amraoti, Ellichpur and Khamgaon taluqs. Melghat is 
the only taluq in the province where the representatives of this caste are not found. 

290. 


ChambhArs or Mochis are leather workers. Compared with 1881 they 
show a net increase of 883 persons ; they have, however, 
decreased during the decade by 1 ,138, as they numbered 
29,174 in 1891. Except the Melghat taluq they are met with all over the province, 
but chiefly in the Malkapur, Akola, Khamgaon, Akot and Amraoti taluqs. 


CHAMBHARS: 28,036. 


291. 


CHITRAKATHIS: 1,508. 


The Chitrakathis are wandering mendicants of the Poona district. In 
1891 and 1881, their numbers were 1,612 and 1,554 
respectively. Nearly two-thirds of them are found in 
the Amraoti district and none in the Wun district. Among taluqs, Murtizapur 
possesses more than half the population of this caste (757). In Akola and 
Chandur also they are found in fairly good numbers. 

292. The Dhangars or shepherds are one of the largest castes in Berar. Since 

nuAMr ADC ■ 7 A. QKn decreased by 6,067, but show an insigni- 

■ ’ ■ flcant increase of only 386 persons over the figures of 

1881. Although originally shepherds, most of them are now agriculturists and 
weavers. They are found in every taluq : their largest number (8,350) being found 
in Pusad, while the smallest (42) in Melghat. In Malkapur, Chandur and Akola 
their number exceeds 4,000 in each. 

293. The Dhobis are found in every taluq, but are most numerous in Amraoti 

■ 99 Aac and Akola. Compared with the^last census, they have 

' ■ decreased by 380, but show an increase of 1,136 persons 

over the figures of 1881. 

294. The Dohors are one of the important divisions among the leather working 

DOHODc-ccAA. castes. Their population rose from 4,477 in 1881 to 

' ■ 5,082 in 1891, and now they number 5,364, showing 

a net increase of 887 persons within the last two decades. Their largest number 
(2,353) is found in the Buldana district, while in Wun their number is the smallest 
(only 4;. Among taluqs they are most numerous in Chikhli (1,076), Mehkar (981), 
Ellichpur (553) and Amraoti (409). 

295. The Gaolis, including the Ahirs, Gauldns and Gawaris, which are only 

rAOLis ■ “ifi nfifi synonymous names, number 36,066 and show an incre- 

’ ■ ment of 386 over the figures for 1891, and of 5,907 

over those of 1881. The Wun district, where there is an abundance of grazing land, 
for their cattle, seems to be their favourite abode, as more than one-third of their 
entire population was enumerated there. They are found in every taluq, but are 
specially numerous in Yeotmal (6,230),. Chandur (5,249), Kelapur (3,387) and 

Amraoti (3,225). In the Mehkar taluq only 19 Gaolis were found on the Census 
night. 

296. Gaondis, commonly called Raj, are masons and bricklayers, and number 

GAONOIS: 577 only 577 as against 639 found in 1891. They largely 

ogcur in the Pusad, Murtizapur and Mehkar taluqs. 

297. The Garpagaris or hail-averting Naths, are religious mendicants. Since 

GARPAGARIS: 3 193 1^91 they have increased by only 152. In 1881 they 

' ' ' numbered 4,205 strong. They are found in every 

teluq except Melghdt, but are most numerous in Amraoti, Chandur, Ellichpur and 


298. The Ghisadis are inferior blacksmiths and do rough work only. They 
GHISADIS: 565. sometimes claim a Rajput origin and ar»chiefly found 

J -iv font XI.' in the Chikhli, BaSim, Pusad and Mehkar taluqs. Com-, 

pared mth 1891, they show a decrease of 143, but show an increase of 31 persons 
pver the figures of 1881. ' ^ 
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299. The Golkars or Golas are a pastoral Telugu caste and are decreasing 
^ , steadily. They number 1,695 against 2,454 in 1891 and 

golkars: 1,695. 2^^700 ;^ggl (1,674) are found in the 

Wun district. In the Akola and Ellichpur districts not a single Golkar was found. 
Kelapur seems to be their favourite taluq, where more than three-fourths of them 
were enumerated. 


Chap. 

Para 


X. 

307. 


300. The 

GONDS: 5,777. 


Hindu Gonds, as distinguished from, the Animistic Gonds, number 
only 5,777 as against 9,058 at the previous census. 
The decrease, however, appears to a great extent 
nominal rather than real, as many of them seem to have now returned their religion 
as ^Animistic (u/de para. 124). They are met with in every taluq of the province, 
but are found in comparatively large numbers in Morsi (986) and Akola (731). 

301. The Gondhahs are the performers of Gondhal in honour of the Devi at 
rnMnuaiic.-^ in7 Mahur or Sapta Shringi. They beg by reciting ballads 

’ ■ called some of which have been published by 

Mr. Ackworth of Bombay. They show a small increase of 2 4 per cent, over the 
figures of 1891, but compared with 1881, they have decreased by 105 or 3 27 per 
cent. They are scattered all over the province except the Melghat taluq. Akola 
taluq contains their largest number, viz., 518. 

302. The Gopdls, who are divided into five distinct divisions, are also known 

as “Boriawalas.” All- the five divisions are, however, 
O P A L S * 2 I ^ ^ 

VI rnu . , notorious as “confirmed cattle-lifters and occasional 

house-breakers.” Their numbers have decreased during the decade from 3,419 to 

2,149. They are chiefly beggars, whilst those known as Kham Gopals are acrobats. 

Th^ occur most in the Basim district, 525 of them were enumerated in the Basim 

taluq alone, while in each of the four taluqs of Murtizapur, Darwha, Akola and 

Mehkar their number exceeded 200. 

303. The Gosawis are decreasing steadily, their present strength being 11,192 

It (6,278 males and 4,914 females) against 12,152 and 

gosawis: 11,192. Iggj respectively. They are 

mostly religious mendicants, but a few are engaged in agriculture, trade and money- 
lending. They are found in every taluq, and are particularly str ong in Basim 
(1,060), Chandur (939), Amraoti (892) and Darwha (858). 

304. The Gujars, who claim a Rajput descent, hail from the North-Western 

, Provinces and Marwar. Their number has decreased 

GU,|ARS: 821. from 981 to 821 during the decade. In 1881 they 
numbered 967. More than seven-eighths of them have been enumerated in the 
Amraoti and Akola districts. Among taluqs, Amraoti shows the largest number, 
(373). The female proportion among this caste is very low, it being 746 to 1,000 
males. 

305. The Guraos have decreased since 1881 and now number only 7,802 against 

riiDAn« ■ 7 ano 9,229 at the previous census and 9,234 in 1881. They 

' ■ are either “ attendants in the temples of Maruti and 

Siva ” or are religious mendicants, but not vagrants. Tliey are also Musicians and 
are found in every taluq, but are strongest in Amraoti (1,320), Chandur (1,005) and 
Basim (594). 

306. The Halbis, who are weavers, have increased from 2,841 to 3,124, or by 

HALBis- 174 nearly 10 per cent. In 1881 they numbered only 2,205. 

_ ■ ’ ■ More than half of their total population (1,558) was 

enumerated in the Ellichpur taluq as was done at the two previous censuses. This 
caste is not found in the Buldana district. 

307. The Hatgars or Bangi-Dhangars are sometimes said to be one of the 
uATr ARQ- 7 irifi divisions of the Dhangar caste. Their number has risen 

’ ’ from 6,599 to 7,106 during the decade ; much of the 

increase is probably due to the inclusion of some of the Dhangars, who show a 
decrease in their number. The Hatgars, although originally pastoral, are now more 
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Chap. X. of agricultural in their mode of life. More than half of their number (3,978) is 
Para. 308- found in the Wun district. Except the Melghat, they are met with in eyery taluq, 
but chiefly in Darwha and Yeotmal. 


308. The Jangams, who are priests of Lingdyet Wanis, occur mostly in the 
lAM/'AMc iQoa Darwha, Basim, Pusad and Mehkar taluqs. They 

JANGAMS: 1,829. have diminished from 1,882, to 1,829. In 1891 they 

showed a decrease of more than 25 per cent. There are no Jangams in the Chan- 
dur, Morsi and Murtizapur taluqs. 


JATS: 836. 


309. The Jdts, like the Gujars, sometimes claim a Rajput origin. Their 

number has risen from 513 to 836. Their largest 
number (251) is found in the Amraoti district, while 
the smallest (12) in the Wun district. Among taluqs they are largely met with in 
Mehkar, Amraoti and Ellichpur. Most of the Jdts are agriculturists, while a few 


are weavers. 


310. The Jingars, who are country saddle-makers, show a slight increase of 
JINGARS OR ZINGARS: pei' cent, during the decade. They number 1,332, 

b332. as against 1,313 in 1891 and 1,503 in 1881. They are 

found in every taluq except Wun, and are numerous in Akot, Ellichpur and 
Amraoti. 


JOGIS: 1,611. 


311. The number of Jogis has fallen from 2,177 to 1,611, showing a decrease 

of 26 per cent. In 1881 they numbered 2,147. More 
than 1,300 Jogis were enumerated in the Buldana, 

Basim and Wun districts. They do not occur in Akot, Jalgaon, Balapur and 
Melghat taluqs, but are most numerous in Darwha, Malkapur and Basim. 

312. This is a small caste who work in glass. The Kachars or Kancharis have 

ir aruADc- Ai-) decreased by 151 persons or more than 26 percent. 

during the decade. They are mostly found in the 
Buldana and Ellichpur districts, and are strongest in Mehkar and Daryapur 
taluqs. 


313. The Kahars have nearly doubled since 1881, when they numbered only 

KAHARS- 469 1891 their number was 359. No Kahar was 

found in the Basim district. Amraoti, however, 
returned more than half of their total population. They are the strongest in the 
Amraoti taluq. 

314. The Kaikadis or Kekadis, who are immigrants from the south, are 

rAiirnni^- i R 77 decreasing in their population. They number only 

KAIKADIS. 1,8//. J 2,024 in 1891 and 3,103 in 1881. They 

are a vagrant class of people. Their ostensible occupation is basket, broom and 
brush (kunchi) making ; but they are notorious .as determined and skilful thieves. 
Excepting the Melghat, Wun and Yeotmal taluqs, they are scattered everywhere, 
but are particularly strong in the Chikhli (241) and Murtizapur (218) taluqs. 

315. The Kalals also show a decrease of 171 during the decade. In 1891 and 

KALALS- 15 864 numbered 16,035 and 14,943 respectively. 

They are met with in every taluq, but chieflv in Chandur 

(1.946), Yeotnaal (1,419) and Amraoti (1,179). Most of the Kalals are now agri- 
culturists, while only a small number are engaged as liquor distillers and sellers 
which was their original occupation. ’ 

316 . The Kalwars have increased during the decade from 49 to 592. The 
KALWARS: 592. increase, however, does not appear to be real, for m 

, cn + 1 . 1891 many Kalwars may have returned themselves as 

Kalals ; because they are also called as Hindustani Kalals. They are found in the 
Chandur (368), Morsi (186), Amraoti (25) and Ellichpur (3) taluqs, • 
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317. They are a pastoral caste and are said to hare come from Kanar.d. Since CbEpi X. 

"a s • I 4.07 1891 they have decreased by 40. In 1881 they Para- 

1C AN AD IS: 1,407. numbered only 639. They are numerous in the Basim 

(738) and Murtizapur (339) taluqs. 


318. The Kapuwarus, who are a Telugu caste, show an increase of 673 persons 

^ ^ during the decade. The increase is, however, not real, 

KAPUWARUS; 755. for at the last census many Kapuwarus were shown as 
Gurud Kapuwars, as they were considered to be one and the same people. They 
are found in the Kelapur, Wun and Amraoti taluqs. 

319. . “ The Kasars take their name from the bell metal (kanse) in which they 

- .-7 0 work. ” Since 1881 they have decreased by 679. In 

KASARS : 7,085. 1891 their number was 7,558. They are found in every 

taluq, but are numerous in theMalkapur (717), Basim (536), Murtizapur (527) and 
Ellichpur (500) taluqs. There is another caste which goes by this name. Its repre- 
sentatives are bangle sellers. In social rank they, however, occupy an inferior 
position. 

320. The Kayets have lost some of their number ; there are now 768 Kayets 

against 974 in 1891 and 1,066 in 1881. They are also 
known by the names of Kayasth and Kayath and are 

the writer” caste of the North-Western Provinces. Excepting Khamgaon, they 
are found in every taluq of the province, but mostly in Ellichpur, Daryapur 
and Amraoti. 

321. They are Hindu butchers. Since 1881 there has been an increase of 496 

persons in this caste. In 1891 their number was 
4,959. They are found in every taluq in the province, 

but are most numerous in Amraoti, Elhchpur and Daryapur. Their males exceed 
the females by 197. 


KAYETS: 768. 


KHATIKS: 4,983. 


322. The Khatris are diminishing steadily; their total decrease since 1881 
ici>. amounts to 441 persons, their present number being: 

KHATRIS . 1,574. 1,574 as against 1,710 in 1891 and 2,015 in 1881., 

Being immigrants, their female proportion is very small, scarcely exceeding 75 tO' 
every 100 males. Amraoti taluq seems to be their favourite abode, where as 
many as 475 Khatris were found on the Census night. They number 100 and 
upwards in the Akola, Daryapur, Mehkar, Ellichpur and Balapur taluqs. 


323. 


KOLHATIS 


The Kolhatis, 

1,325. 


who are one of the wandering tribes, have increased from 
1,248 to 1,325 during the decade. In 1881 they 
numbered 1,301 strong. Excepting Mangrul, Pusad 
and Melghat, they are found in every taluq, their largest number (234) being in 
Malkapur. They dance on ropes and perform other acrobatic feats. Their women 
are generally prostitutes. 

324. The Kolis, who were once soldiers and guardians of the Berar hill 

irni passes, now number 28,038 as against 32,628 in 1891, 

KOLIS : 28,038. show a decrease of more than 14 per cent, during 

jfche decade. In 1881 there were 30,398 Kohs in Berar. They are found in every 
district of Berar ; nearly one-third of their entire population is in the Akola 
district. They are also numerous in the Malkapur and Amraoti taluqs. They were 
formerly fishermen and boatmen but have now taken to agriculture. 

325. 


KOMTIS: 5,570. 


These are traders from Telangana and number 5, 570, which is more than 
double the number returned by this caste in 1891, 
but this abnormal increase is not real, as it is probable 
that in 1891 many of the Komtis returned themselves as Wanis, as they are 
generally called Komti Baniyas. In 1881 they numbered 5,430. Wun seems to 
be their favourite district, as more than seven-elevenths of their number were found 
in that district alone. 
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X. 

326 . 


326. The Koris, who are immigrants from Northern India, show an increase of 

nearly 59 per cent, during the decade. In 1881 their 

RIS . 691. total population was as low as 68. They have thus 

gained 623 persons since 1881. More than half of their number has been returned 
in the Amraoti district. They are found in every taluq but principally in Amraoti 
(186), Akola (88) and Ellichpur (83). Their usual occupation is said to be that of 
weaving, but in this province they are employed as menial servants. 

327. The Hindu Korkus, as distinguished from the Animistic Korkus, show a 
irnDir ii« ■ i cva large increase of nearly 1,200 persons since 1891, when 

■ ' ‘ they numbered 379 against nil in 1881. Thi^ increase 

is very probably due to some of the Animistic Korkus being now returned as 
Hindus. They are numerous in the Ellichpur (935), Akot (278), Morsi (114) 
and Daryapur (109) taluqs, while none was found in the Basim district. 

328. The Koshtis show a decrease of more than 10 and 12 per cent, when com- 
ic oshtis ■ 12 DQ? pared with the previous censuses of 1891 and 1881 re- 

’ ■ spectively. They are the largest of the weaving castes. 

Cotton Dhotars are woven by them. They are found in all taluqs, but mostly in 
Morsi (2,133) and Ellichpur (1,729). 

329. The Kumbhdrs, who are potters and brick and tile makers, have also de- 
iciiMRUADc-on ino creased more than 10 per cent, during the decade. They, 

’ ■ however, show an insignificant increase of 24 persons 

when compared with 1881. They are met with in every taluq, and are most 
numerous in Amraoti (1,519) and Chandur (1,507). 

330. Although the Kunbis, who are the chief agriculturists of Berar, have lost 
ICIIMRI 4 - 701 nfio more than 5 per cent, or 43,350 persons, during the 

’ ■ decade, still they maintain the rank of being numeri- 

cally by far the largest and most important caste in Berar, as out of every 100 per- 
sons 28 at least are Kunbis. In 1891 and 1881 they numbered 834,419 and 834,515 
respectively. The large decrease now observed among them is chiefly attributed to the 
two recent famines, which played havoc especially among these honest, simple and 
harmless persons of this community, who, owing to their honest pride, did not take 
advantage of enlisting themselves as relief workers, until their last penny after sell- 
ing their ornaments and utensils was exhausted. Many of them were, however, 
relieved by the Government grants in the shape of takavi advances, yet a large 
number of them was so ignorant as not to take advantage of the same. The bumper 
crops of the year 1900, however, improved their condition materially. The decrease 
in their number is also due to some extent to the fact that many Kunbis have now 
returned themselves as Marathds. Besides agriculture they are engaged in a 
variety of pursuits. A very large number of them is employed as Patels and 
Jaglias. Barring the Melghat, they are found in large numbers in every taluq. 
They, however, muster very strong in Malkapur (62,891), Basim (58,312) and 
Chikhli (63,650). 

331. The Lids, who number 754, are decreasing steadily. They show a de- 

i.ADS' 754 crease of 617, as compared with 1891, when also they 

had showed a decrease of 1,149 persons over those 
enumerated in 1881. They were mostly enumerated in the Bijddana district. 

332. The Lajjhads or Rajhads have also decreased abnormally. In 1891 and 

LAJJHADS ■ 581 numbers were 1,763 and 1,824 respectively. 

Thus the decrease during the last decade comes to 1,182 
persons or more than 67 per cent. This decrease, however, is not entirely real, as 
many of the Hindu Lajjhads have on this occasion returned their religion as 
Animistic, in consequence of whim the Lajjhads of the latter religion have increased 
by 856. The Hindu La^hads are mostly located in the Ellichpur, Morsi and 
Chandur taluqs. They claim a Rajput origin, and assert that their name is a 
corruption of Rajwada. 
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333, The Lodhis, who are immigrants from the North-Western and Central 

I nnuie • o oaa Provinces, have increased appreciably during the two 

LODH . , . decades; in 1891 and 1881 their entire population 

being 1,915 and 1,773 respectively. Excepting Mehkar, they are found in every 
taluq, but are most numerous in the Amraoti (521), Ellichpur (489) and Chandur 
(341) taluqs. 

334. The Lohars show a decrease of 606 persons or more than 3 per cent. 
I nuAD ^lruaTlc^■ ic op-j during the last decade, but show a net increase of 1,400 

’ ■ persons when compared with 1881. They are scattered 

all over the province and are strongest in the Chandur (1,587), Wun (1,207) and 
Yeotmal (1,168) taluqs. 


Chap* 
Para- 340, 


335. The Lonaris, better known as “ Mit Lonaris,” who were salt manufac- 

LONARis ■ 013 turers, have decreased more than 16 per cent, during 

the decade, but show an increase of 25 over the figures 
of 1881 . Many of them are now agriculturists, while the rest burn charcoal and lime- 
stone and prepare hme. Hundred Lonaris and upwards were enumerated in the 
Akot, Balapur, Jalgaon and Ellichpur taluqs, while none in the Basim district. 

336. The Madgis or Madhiges, are one of the leather working castes, and show 

MAnri«>o 9 P 7 ® falling ofiT of 383 in their number during the decade. 

® ■ ' ' They are immigrants from Telangana, and with the 

exception of only two individuals in Daryapur, all of them have settled in the four 
taluqs of the Wun district, but especially in Kelapur (1,334) and Wun (801). 

337. The Mahars or Dheds, who are considered as one of the low castes, form 

MAMADc - PKn QOQ socoud largBst caste in Berar. They have decreased 

■ ' ' by only 4,068 persons or a little more than one per 

cent, during the decade. In 1891 and 1881 they numbered 354,997 and 307,994 
respectively. The comparatively small decrease in their population is mainly due 
to their having taken full advantage of the relief works during the recent famines, 
when ' the Mahars represented nearly half of the total number on relief works.’ 
They are found in large numbers in every taluq, but are most numerous in the 
Chandur (31,299) and Amraoti (28,365) taluqs. They are mostly employed as 
village servants, watchmen, field labourers and menials. 

338. The Malis, who are called Marais in the Wun district, have decreased by 

MAitc- iQP C 07 9,961 or nearly 5 per cent, during the decade; but 

Z,5 7. compared with 1881, the decrease comes to only 3,454. 
They are generally agriculturists and resemble the Kunbis in social characteristics. 
Numerically the Malis are the third most important caste in Berar ; first and second 
being the Kunbis and Mahars respectively. They occur in every taluq of the pro- 
vince, but especially the fertile ones of Morsi, (20,268), Chandur (17,220) and 
ElKchpur (16,287): 

339. 


MANAS : 770. 


The Manas, who are immigrants from the Central Provinces show an 
exceptionally high rate of increase (255 per cent.) since 
1891, when they numbered only 217, and prior to which 
date they were unknown in Berar. They are strongest in the Morsi (311), Kelapur 
(274) and Wun (118) taluqs ; Yeotmal, Chandur, Elhchpur and Akola being the 
only other taluqs in which they are found in small numbers. 

340. The Manbhaos, who are religious mendicants and sectaries, are decreasing 
M AMDu Ane o steadily since 1881, when they numbered 4,111 against 

' ' 3,559 in 1891. “ The Manbhaos as a caste number 

less than the Manbhaos as a- sect, in other words, people of other castes admit hold- 
ing Manbhaos tenets without thereby relinquishing their original caste.” Excepting 
Wun and Melghat, the Manbhaos are met with in every taluq, but chiefly in the 
Ellichpur (471) and Morsi (303) taluqs, where they are attracted on account of 
their temple at Ritpur, which ia on the border of the latter taluq. 
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Cbap X- 
Para. 341. 


C. 341. The Mangs show a decrease of 3,038 persons or nearly 6 per cent, during 
I' yio no the decade. In 1891 and 1881 their numbers were 

. MANGS . 49, < 52,150 and 46,378 respectively. They are found in 

every taluq and are most numerous in the Basim (5,423), Darwha (3,440), Akola 
(3,290), Amraoti (3,095), Mehkar (3,069) and Chandur (3,067) taluqs. They hold 
a very low place in social scale and rank only above Bhangis or Mehtars, and have, 
a bad repute among the more respectable castes and the police. Formerly they 
acted as hangmen when necessary and occasionally as watchmen. They are village 
musicians, and in some places, like the Mahars, act as village servants, watchmen 
and menials, hence both are sworn enemies of each other. Another hereditary 
occupation of the caste is that of basket and broom making. Many Mang women 
are engaged as midwives also. 

342. This caste is similar to Mails. The Marais are immigrants from the 

M A D A I c . ooi Central Provinces. At the last census their number was 

MARALS . 931. only 410. They have thus more than doubled within 

the decade. In 1881 they were not shown separately but were probably included 
with the Mails. Most of them are located in the Wun (801) and Kelapur (95) 
taluqs, while the rest are scattered in Morsi, Akot, Daryapur and Mangrul. 

343. The name merely designates the country (Maharashtra) to which they 

MADATui:.o«; 7 ii once belonged. But the people of the caste claim a 

MARAT . 2 0,713. Rajput descent, and call themselves Marathas or 

Deshmukhs. Compared with 1891, the Marathas show an increase of 7,675 persons 
or more than 40 per cent., which may chiefly be due to several Kunbis having 
returned themselves as Marathas. They are found in every taluq, but are most 
numerous in Chandur (3,140), Yeotmal (2,285), Amraoti (2,211) and Khamgaon 
(2,075). 

344. The IVIhalis, who are known as Wariks, Nahavis or Hajams, are barbers. 

^ They have decreased by more than 3 per cent, since 1891, 

MHALIS: 33,96i. when they numbered 35,225 against 33,51 7 in 1881 . They 

are scattered all over the province, but are most numerous in the Chandur (2,508^ 
Malkapur (2,267), Amraoti (2,250) and Akola (2,023) taluqs. Most of them follow 
the caste occupation, while others are agriculturists. 

345. The Mimarwars, who are Telugu agriculturists, show an increase of 1,046 
r.... x nc .9 I persons or more than 49 per cent, since 1891, when they 

MUNARWARS . 3,16 . numbered only 2,120 against 3,230 in 1881. The 
increase during the decade may not be real, as it is just possible that many of the 
Munarwars might have been shown as Kunbis in 1891. Thejr largest numbers are 
found in the Kelapur (1,916), Wun (606), Pusad (478) taluqs. 

346. The Naths are the followers of “ Adhi Nath,” which was once a great sect. 
NATHS • I 818. Th®y show a large decrease during the decade, but it 

’ _ would be unsafe to compare their figures, as there was 

some confusion in their number in 1891, when 2,943 Naths were enumerated 
against only 1,447 in 1881. The caste, though numerically very small, is found in 
every taluq. In Akola and Akot they are, however, comparatively numerous. 

347. The Otaris are the founders and casters of bell-metal ; they have since 

OTARIS -1004 decreased by 473 or 32 per cent. They were 

’ found in comparatively large numbers in the Amraoti, 

Malkapur and Daryapur taluqs. 

348. They are probably the same as Kewats. Since 1891 they have risen from 

PAHADS ■ 997 ^ number was 1,164. It is 

possible that some of the Pahads may have now 
returned themselves as Kewats. Their large proportions are found in the Murtiza- 
pur, Ellichpur, Amraoti and Yeotmal taluqs. 

349. These are vagrant blacksmiths, and are found in , every taluq except 

PANCHALS : 2 695, ^^^^Shat. They are numerous in the Kelapur, ^^un 
* sJid Darwha taluqs. Since 1881 they have risen from 
1,431 to 2,695. . . ; 


MHALIS 


PAHADS: 
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350. These are one of the mendicant castes, and are by some considered to be Chap. X- 

a sub-division of the Gopal caste. They beg early in Para. 360- 
the morning. Since 1891 they have decreased by 137. 

Their large proportions are found in the Darwha, Mangrul and Basim taluqs. 


PANGULS : 1,948. 


351. They are one of the writing castes, and are immigrants from the Konkan. 

PARBHUS-900 increased since 1891 by 268. Large 

t'MKBMua . yuw. proportions of this caste are found in the Amraoti, 


Ellichpur and Akola taluqs. 

352, The Hindu Pardhans have decreased since 1891 by 1,549 or 41 per cent. 

PARDHANS* 2 217 decrease is probably due to many of them having 

PARD . , - now returned themselves as Animistics. As observed in 

paragraph 124, the percentage of the Pardhans following the Animistic religion 
has increased from 70 '9 to 84'6. In 1881 not a single Pardhan was returned under 
They are numerous in Kelapur, Darwha and Wun taluqs. 


the Hindu religion. 


353. 


They are hunters and snarers and are not a settled people. Since 1891 
they have decreased by 291 or 4 per cent., ‘but 
compared with 1881 they show an increase of 769 
persons. They are found in large numbers in the Malkapur, Daryapur, Amraoti 
and Khamgaon taluqs. 


PARDHIS : 6,603. 


354. 


They are immigrants from the North-Western Provinces, and are 
generally toddy drawers. Since 1881 they have 
increased by 224, and are numerous in the Amraoti, 
Murtizapur and EUichpur taluqs. 


PASIS: 480. 


Pathrats are stone workers, and have increased slightly. They occur in 
numbers above one hundred in the taluqs of Balapur, 
Chikhh, Jalgaon and Murtizapur. 


355. 


PATHRATS : 967. 


356. 


These are silk workers and make silk or cotton ‘ kardoras, ’ waste bands, 
PATUfic 7 «o found chiefly in the Balapur, Amraoti, Akot 

’ ■ and Ellichpur taluqs. They exhibit an increase of 296 

persons, or 63 per cent., as compared with 1891 ; but in 1881 their number was 
nearly the same as found now. 

357. A Telugu caste. They are found exclusively in the Wun district, and 

oPDvic I 7 i:o have since 1891 increased by 253 or nearly 17 per cent. 

ptKAis: i,7S2. In 1881 they numbered 1,274. 

358. These are the descendants of the old Kshatriya caste. As observed in 
RA iPiiT« ■ IP na-i paragraph 263 most of the Rajputs have settled down 

' in Berar as agriculturists. They are numerous in the 

Buldana, Amraoti and Akola districts. Among the taluqs, they muster strong in 
Malkapur, Chandur and Chikhli, where their numbers are 5,169, 3,687 and 3,420 
respectively. Since 1881 they have decreased from 44,549 to 36,083, but compared 
with 1891, they have decreased by 14,833 or 29 per cent., as their number in that 
year was as high as 50,916. The loss is perceptible in every district, but it is most 
marked in the Chikhli, Malkapur, Chandur and Jalgaon taluqs. It is due to, be- 
sides the natural causes, a large number of Marathas and Kunbis having returned 
themselves as Rajputs at the two previous censuses. 


359. 

RANGARIS: 10,916. 


These are dyers, and their language shows that they are immigrants 
from Gujarat. They are steadily decreasing since 1881 
when they numbered 12,471. The taluqs in which they 
are most numerous are Malkapur (1,947), Darwha (1,303) and Ellichpur (1,065). 


360. 


The Sagars, who are earthworkers, have increased nearly seven times 
their number found in 1891, when they were only 63 in 
number. In 1881, not a single person of this caste waS 
found in Berar. They are mostly found in the Mehkar taluq, where they number 369; 


SAGARS ; 431. 
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361, The Salewars, who are immigrants from Southern India, are Telugu 

^ weavers, and show an insignificant increase of 11 persons 

SALEWARS: 1,114. over those returned in 1891. More than half of their 

number is found in the Kelapur taluq. 

362. The Sails are decreasing steadily since 1881, when they numbered 9,126. 

X Ten years later they showed a falling off of 1,141 per- 

SAL IS: 6,621. They belong to the weaving caste, and manu- 

facture white silken cloth. They are numerous in the Chikhli (997) and EUichpur 
(993) taluqs, 

363, The Sarodes are beggars and astrologers, and show a decrease of more 

than 32 per cent, as compared with the census figures 

SARODES: 899. of 1891, In 1891 and 1881 their number being 1,330, 

and 1,180 respectively. 159 persons of this caste were found in the Akot taluq. 

364. The Simpis (or darzis) are decreasing steadily. Compared with 1891 

they show a falling off of 1,076 persons or 7’8 per cent. 

SIMPIS : I2,649> 1881 they were as many as 15,509. In the Jalgaon, 

Malkapur, Chandur and Akot taluqs their numbers range from 1,495 to 1,066. 

365, The Sonars belong to the artizan castes, of which they are the most im- 

^ _ portant. They rank far above the Kunbis. Compared 

SONARS : 27,294. previous census, they show a loss of 1,923 per- 

sons. In 1881 they numbered 27,548. They are now found in every taluq : their 
largest number is, however, found in Chandur (2,320), while the smallest in Melghat 
(16). Many of the Sonars are immigrants from the Northern India and Nasik, 

366. The Sutars are carpenters and rank higher than the Lohars or black- 

SUTARS' 10 IIA. smiths. Some of them are indigenous while others have 

R . 30,114-. immigrated from Marwar and the Bombay Presidency. 

They show a falling off of more than 7 per cent, during the decade ; in 1891 and 
1881 their number being 32,478 and 30,314 respectively. They are well repre- 
sented in every taluq except the Melghat, where only 10 males were found on 
the Census night. 


367. The Takaris (also called Takankars) are ostensibly repairers of stone hand- 

TAKARis- s 79 A uiills, ‘ chakkies,’ but have a bad repute among the 

' ' police. They are said to have come from Rajputana. 

They show a steady increase since 1881, the total increment amounting to as 
many as 1,378 souls. In 1891 they numbered 5,414 as against 4,347 in 1881. 
With the exception of Wun and Melghat, they are found in every taluq, and are 
most numerous in Akot (1,039), Akola (955), Amraoti (626) and Daryapur (571). 

368. The Tambatkars show only a small increment of 64 persons during the 
tamratitar^'- fiAA. decade, but a falling off of 183 when compared with 

1881. They are coppersmiths by trade, and are chiefly 
found in the Amraoti (126) and Akola (109) taluqs. 

369. The Tambolis are betel-leaf sellers and are increasing steadily. In 1891 

TAMBOLIS- I 054 numbered 754 and 637 respectively. 

. ' ’ ’ Their favourite taluq is Pusad, as it contains nearly 

half of their total population. Amraoti and Elhchpur are the only two other 
taluqs, each of which contains more than 100 Tambolis. 


370. The Telis, who are oil-pressers, form one of the largest castes in the pro- 
TELIS : 76 536 yince, the Kunbis, Mahars and Malis alone outnumber- 

. ’ ' ing them. They have lost 5,533 persons or nearly 7 per 

decade. They numbered 82,069 and 75,552 respectively in 1891 
They are found in every taluq, and are most numerous in the Chandur 
(11,374), Amraoti (7,581), Yeotmal (5,834), and Darwha (5,225) taluqs. Their 
hereditary tra^ haying been much affected by the introduction of cheap bulk oil 
and also by the oil mills worked by steam power, most of the Telis have 
now taken to agriculture. 
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371. 


THAKURS : 4,332. 


The Thakurs show a falling off of 767 persons since 1891, when they num- Chap. X. 

bered' 5,099 against 5,054 in 1881. They rank with the Para- 378- 
Bhats, though they claim a Rajput descent. Most of 
them are agriculturists, while the rest are semi-religious beggars. Although 
numerically small, they are scattered all over the province, but are most numerous 
in the Darwha (453), Malkapur (449) and Akola (438) taluqs. 

372. The Tirmales numbered 449 in this province in 1891, and have now 

added 106 more ; in 1881 their total population was 494. 

They are confined to a few taluqs only, and are com- 
paratively numerous in Darwha (259) and Murtizapur (123). 

373. These are children of Brahman fathers and mothers of lower caste and 

their descendants. The Vidurs are almost, if not quite, 
Krishnapakshis. They rank below the Guraos. They 

affect every taluq, but are most numerous in the Chandur, Morsi and Amraoti 
taluqs. They show a steady decrease since 1881, their number in 1891 and 1881 
being 10,691 and 11,747 respectively. 

374. The Waddars have also decreased considerably and show a net falling off 

Ann A DC. yi oo-i of 2,6-59 persons during the two decades. In 1891 and 

WADDARS . 4, 37* 1881, they numbei’ed 6,116 and 7,596 respectively. 

They are immigrants from Southern India and are earth-workers, and as such they 
are constantly moving about in search of work. Excepting Melghat and Mangrul, 
they occur in every taluq, but especially in the southern taluqs of Darwha (742), 

Pusad (583) and Kelapur (579). 


TIRMALES . 555. 


VIDURS : 8,667. 


375. 


WANIS: 41,110. 


The Wanis show a falling off of 9,160, as compared with the census 
figures of 1891. Their number in 1881 was 50,192. 
They are chiefiy of foreign origin and immigrants from 
Marwar, Gujrat and Canara. They occur in every taluq, but mostly in the Amraoti 
(4,147), Basim (3,355), Chikhh (2,953) and Khamgaon (2, 665) taluqs, while their least 
number is found in the Melghat taluq (44). Most of the Wanis, orBanias as they 
are sometimes called, are traders, money-lenders, shroffs and grocers, &c. A large 
number of them are also agriculturists. 

376. These appear to be the descendants of Banjaras, who have settled in vil- 

ufAMiADic.o-rana ^^^es and given up nomadic existence. They, however, 
WANJAKib; do not acknowledge their descent from the Banj aras, but 

claim a Maratha origin. They show a decrease of 3,994 persons since 1891, but when 
compared with 1881 they have increased slightly. They are met with in every 
taluq, but largely in Mehkar (8,643) and Basim (5,584). Mostly they are agricul- 
turists. They resemble Kunbis in almost every point, and as such nearly rank mth 
them in social scale. 

377. 


YELAMA OR ELMA: 315. 


This is a Telugu agricultural caste, though represented by small body. 

They are immigrants from the Hyderabad State, and 
show a large decrease of 180 persons since 1891, when 
they numbered 495 against 295 in 1881. The Yelamas are wholly confined to the 
four taluqs of Kelapur, Wun, Pusad and Darwha. 


Sikh Castes. 

378. Of the 19 castes which follow the Sikh religion, the Banjaris are pro- 
BANJARIS • 578 minent for their large number. The representatives of 

* _ any of the remaining castes do not exceed even 200 
(see para. 109). The Sikh Banjaris were not separately shown at either of the two 
previous censuses. _ Their majority are located in the Mangrul taluq (536), while 
the rest are found in the Melghat (30) and Pusad (12) taluqs. 
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Jain Castes. 

379. Of the castes which follow the Jain religion, 910 persons have returned 

themselves as belonging to the Jain caste, though such 
JAINS (INDEFINITE) . 910. caste was not shown at any of the previous censuses. 
They are found in 17 taluqs, but they number over a hundred in each of the four 
taluqs of the Amraoti district only. 


380. The Jain Simpis have lost more than 12 per cent, during the decade, their 

number in 1891 being 2,626. They were not sho^ as 
SIMPIS: 2,303. ^ separate caste in 1881. They are darzis or tailors by 

occupation. Barring Morsi, Wun and Kelapur they are met with in every taluq, 
but are found in comparatively large numbers inChikhli (444), Malkapur (361) and 
Pusad (314). 


381. The Jain W^.nis, who had shown large increase in 1891, have further 
UIA. 1 IO. lyi 00-1 gained by 1 ,723 or nearly 13 per cent, during the decade. 

WA IS . 4,98 . 1891 and 1881 their numbers were 13,260 and 6,329 

respectively. The present increase is, however, due to a great extent to the inclusion 
of 1,018 Lads and some other minor sub-castes, such as Gujarathis, Lingaets, &c. In 
1881 the Lads were shown under Wanis, while in 1891 the Jain and Hindu Lads 
were shown as separate castes, though at page CXXVIII of that year’s Report the 
name ‘ Lad ’ is mentioned as one of the sub-divisions of the Wani caste. On the 
present occasion some of the Jain Lads returned their caste as ‘ Wani (Lad),’ while 
the rest returned it as ‘Lad Bagarwal,’ ‘ Dendu Lad,’ ‘ Lad Saitiwal,’ ‘Lad Benore,’ 
&c. As the latter names are evidently those of the sub-divisions of the Wani caste, 
all the Jain Lads have now been included in the W^anis and not treated as a sepa- 
rate caste. The Jain Wanis are found in every taluq, but are most numerous in 
Basim (1,710), Murtizapur (1,520), Chandur and Mehkar (1,166 each), Amraoti 
(1,135) and Malkapur (1,044). Almost all of them are traders, 


Pars is. 

382. These have already been noticed, vide paragraph 113, chapter III. 
PARSIS : 530. 


Musalman Tribes or Castes. 


383. 


BHILS : 659. 


BOHARIS: 494. 


The Musalman Bhils are one of the forest tribes. They had gained 71 per 
cent, in 1891, but have lost nearly 66 per cent, of their 
population during the decade, their number being 
1,928 and 1,125 in 1891 and 1881 respectively. For reasons given in paragraph 
124, the entire decrease, however, does not appear to be real. The Musalman 
Bhils are confined to four taluqs only, viz . , Melghat, Jalgaon, Malkapur and 
Chikhli ; but are particularly strong in the first two. 

384. The Boharis or Bohras are traders and are immigrants from the Western 

Presidency, and consequently their female proportion, 
as at the previous census, is very low. They show a 

small increase of 3 per cent, during the last decade. In 1891 and 1881 they 
numbered 479 and 202 respectively. They are found in 15 taluqs, being strongest 
in Amraoti (145) and Akola (114), 

385. The Fakirs have decreased by 5,635 during the decade. They are not 

FAKIRS' 1555 religious mendicants but beggars, and as most of them 

’ ■ are able-bodied, the dimunition in their number is not 

a matter for regret. In 1891 and 1881 they numbered 7,190 and 3,489 respectively. 
The large decrease, however, appears to be partly due to many of them having 
returned theniselves as Pathans or Shekhs, &c. They are found in 18 taluqs, but 
largely in Akot, EUichpjir and Murtizapur. - 
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386, 


eight 


The Musalman Gaolis show a falling off of 272 persons since 1891, when Chap. X. 
they numbered 815. Only seA^en Mahomedan Gaolis 
were enumerated in 1881. They are now found in 
taluqs, but principally in Akola, Basim and Chikhli. 


GAOLIS: 543. 


387. 


The Moghals have lost 350 people since 1891, but compared with 1881, 
they have gained 1,299 persons in their tribe. They 
are scattered all over the province, but are most 
numerous in the Malkapur (402), Ellichpur (392), Amraoti (370) and Murtizapur 
(353) taluqs. 


moghals: 4,087. 


388. 


The number of persons, who returned themselves only as Musalmans, 
^ without giving the name of the tribe to Avliich they 

.WLUSALMaNS (INDEFI- belonged, has risen by only 144 since 1891, when they 

numbered 1,992 as against 7,715 in 1381. 


NITE): 2,136. 


389. The Pathans, who form the second largest Musalman tribe in Berar, are 
oatua'iuc . Cl co/i increasing steadily ; in 1891 and 1881 their population 
PAT . 51,534. 48,393 and 37,633 respectively. They are met 

with in each and every taluq, but largely in Ellichpur (4,942), Amraoti (4,453), 
Malkapur (4,352) and Akola (4,226). 


390. 

PINJARIS, 375. 


The Pinjaris, who had gained 628 per cent in 1893, have lost more than 
65 per cent, during the decade, their number being 
1,085 and 149 in 1891 and 1881 respecth^ely. They 
are cotton ginners and carders, and are found in 14 taluqs, their largest number 
being in the Ellichpur and Wun taluqs, where 64 Pinjaris were enumerated in 
each. 

391. 


SHEKHS: 130,583. 


The Shekhs are numerically by far the most important among the 
Mahomedan tribes in Berar, as they form more than 
61 per cent, of the total Musalman population. Their 
present number compares favourably with either of the last two censuses of 1891 
and 1881, when they numbered 124,232 and 125,178 respectively. The increase 
of 6,351 persons among them during the decade is partly due to a large 
number of Hindus of low castes having embraced Islamism during the recent 
famines ; such converts style themselves as “ Shekhs ”. The Shekhs are found in 
large numbers in every taluq, but are most numerous in Amraoti (11,999) and 
Ellichpur (11,435). 


392. 


SYEDS; 18,592. 


The Syeds, who occupy the first position in Musalman society in conse- 
quence of being the lineal descendants of their 
Prophet’s daughter and Ali, have been more than 
doubled during the two decades, their number in 1891 being 15,107 against 9,135 
in 1881. They are found in every taluq, but specially in Arnraoti and Ellichpur, 
where their number exceeds 1,500 in each. 


393. 


Christian Races. 

These have already been noticed in paragraphs 118 and 119, chapter 


EUROPEANS (326). 
EURASIANS (301). 
NATIVE CHRISTIANS 
(1,619). 


III. 


Animistic Tribes. 


394. The Animistic Bluls show an abnormal increase of 2,492 persons, or more 

BHILS : 3 275. decade, but for re^ns 

* _ given in para. 124 the entire increase does not appear 

to be real. Kelapur is the favourite taluq of the Animistic Bhils, as more than 
one-third of their whole population was enumerated in that taluq alone. They are 
also found in fairly large numbers in Pusad, Darwha and Jalgaon. 
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395. Tiie Animistie Gonds show a falling off of 3,366 persons since 1891, when 

they numbered 71,869 against 64,817 in 1881. The 

GONDS: 68,503. decrease is due to emigration and famine. They are 
numerically the largest Animistic tribe, and are found in every taluq, but are most 
numerous in all the four taluqs of the Wun district and also in Chandur and 
Morsi taluqs. The Gond females outnumber their males by 1,351. 

396. The Kolams have lost 960 persons during the decade, but gained, 3,337 > 

' ic when compared with 1881. Their total population in 

KOLAMS : 15,500. 1891 and 1881 was 16,460 and 12,163 respectively. 

They are generally considered to be a branch of the Gond tribe, although differing 
from the latter in their religious belief. Like Gonds, most of the Kolams (15,266) are 
found in the taluqs of the Wun district. Among this tribe also the proportion of 
the females is higher than that of the males. 

397. The Animistic Korkus have decreased by 8,212 or nearly 24 per cent. 

irrtDiriie. 9 #;')on since 1891, when they showed an increase of nearly 

KORKUS:2 0,390. 22 per cent, as compared with the census figures 

of 1881. The decrease is due partly to emigration and famine and partly to 
some of the Korkus having returned Hinduism as their religion {vide para. 327). 
Next to the Gonds, the Korkus are the largest Animistic tribe in Berar. The 
Melghat taluq is their home, where more than 84 per cent, of their total population 
is found. They are also found in ten other taluqs, but principally in Ellichpur 
(2,338), Morsi (586), Akot (307) and Amraoti (300). Only one Korku was enume- 
rated in the Basim district, while none in Buldana. 


The Animistic Labhanis number 304. In 1891 not a single Labhani 
was returned under this religion, though 297 were 
enumerated in 1881. As many as 287 Animistic 
Labhanis are now found in the Kelapur taluq alone. 


398. 

LABH/^NIS : 304. 


399. The Animistic Lajjhads, who are ‘ mostly hewers of wood on the fringes 

of the Satpura hills,’ have gained by 856 persons dur- 

LAJJHAD :963. decade, as their total population in 1891 did not 

exceed 97. This comparatively large increase may be due to the wrong inclusion 
in 1891 of some of the Hindu Lajjhads, who have lost heavily during the decade, 
ITie Animistic Lajjhads largely affect the Morsi (564) and Ellichpur (248) taluqs. 

340. The Nihals, who now number 1,911, are decreasing steadily. In 1891 

NIHALS- 911 numbered 2,201 against 2,&3 in 1881. More 

NIHALS, 1,9 . than 95 per cent, of their present number is located 

in the Melghat taluq. 

341. These have increased since 1891 from 9,170 to 12,165. The increase is 
DADnu/iuc I'jific mainly due to many of the Hindu Pardhans having now 

” » » 5- returned themselves as following the Animistic reli^on. 

Compared with, 1881, they have increased by 1,137. “ Originally they were a Gond 
division, and they are described as the hereditary priests of the tribe, but of very 
low social status.” They are numerous in the taluqs of Kelapur, Wim, Yeotmal, 
Harwha and Chandur. 
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Table showing internal structure of some typical castes. 

Casts— BAEL 

Sub-castes (Endogamous.) Sections “ kuls ” (Ezogamons.) 


Ddnd. 

OoLdit 

Jhddpe. 

Khare, 

Kumbhdrdera. 

Kunam» 

LingdiL 

Pdnbdri, 

Pardeshi. 

Sdteti, 

SiripanthL 

Surase. 

Suryawanshi, 


Ambadk^r. 

Asw^r, 

Awankar. 

Bbagat. 

Bh^skar. 

Bh^we. 

Bhonde. 

Bodkbe. 

Borad. 

Chilade. 

Dabhade. 

D3<mdbar. 

Dhage. 

Dharme, 

Dudhe. 

Gujar. 

Hage. 

Hain. 

KapaJe, 

Katare, 

Kedar, 

Khandkar. 

Lodhe. 

Makode. 

Misdle. 

Nemede. 

Patil. 

Pdyagan. 

Randhe. 

R^nt. 

Rikh^te. 

Sdngal, 

Sindakade, 

Sontake. 

Sune. 

Pade. 
Thordt. 
Umbarkar. 
Walke. 
and others. 


Chtp. X 
Tabk« 


Caste— MALI- 


Akarmdse. 

Ad^ni. 

AL 

Adh^n, 

Bdnkar, 

Akadte. 

Bardiyd. 

Bahddure. 

Bhandekar, 

B^h^ttare. 

Bhuriyd. 

Bale. 

Doitkesakaara. 

Bansod. 

Fal. 

Belsure. 

Fulmdli. 

Bhadange. 

Oangotre, 

Bhagat. 

Gdse. 

Bbaler^. 

Odsi Eadu. 

Borde. 

Qhdsi MdlL 

Borkbade. 

GujrcUhi. 

Ghapase. 

EdLdt. 

Gharjan. 

Bdrdiya. 

B^Lngre, 

Hindustdnu 

BhoL 


I 
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Cfep. X. Caste-MALI-r«>««?<^.; 

Table. 

Sub-castes (Endogamous.) Sections “ kuls ” (Exogamous.) 


Jab. 

G-aidhar. 

Jambu. 

tJangane. 

Jiri Mali. 

Ghode. 

Kachawd. 

Had ole. 

Kachhi. 

Hajone. 

Kochi Mali* 

Harne. 

Kalwant 

Ichole. 

Kdnadi. 

Ingle. 

Kanoje. 

Jahandhar. 

Eds. 

Jakhade. 

Kote. 

Junghare. 

Kdti. 

KalMnde. 

Keddri. 

Kale. 

Khupale. 

Khdjone. 

Kod. 

KhStod. 

Kori. 

Lokhande. 

Kasare. 

Lote, 

Ldd. 

Machewdr. 

Londri. 

Mdte. 

Marwddi. 

Mehere. 

Matyd. 

Nathe. 

Mukari Mali. 

Nawale. 

Murdi. 

Pachkare. 

Fahdd. 

Phuse. 

Pardeshi. 

Pile. 

Jiajput. 

Powar. 

Bdu Mali. 

Eakhnude. 

Sagar Mali. 

Eohi. 

Simore. 

Saddphal. 

Telange. 

Sangale. 

TirraaU, 

Sartape. 

Wan Mali and others. 

Sontake. 

Tawle. 

Tawkare. 

Tawlar. 

T^yade. 

Waghmare. 

Wankhede. 

Zdde. 

Zagde. 

and others. 


Caste— KASAR- 


Akarmdse* 

Beshasta. 

Shrdogi. 

Tagar and others. 


KoiMle. 
Hingajire. 
Eangabahal^. 
Tdkpire. 
and others. 
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^ > Group IV. 

Banjari .. .. .. .. 678 310 268 .. .. 39-89 

Unspecified, indefinite or numerically very small 503 286 217 ,* •• 34'71 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Chap. XI. 
Para. 402. 


OCCUPATIO N. 


(TABLES XV AND XVA). 

402, We now turn to consider the different occupations in which the 
Introductory. people are engaged, or rather the means upon which 

their livelihood depends. The subject is important 
from an administrative point of view, inasmuch as the statistics show how 
many persons are productively employed and how many are not so. The 
figures also throw some light on the resources and capabilities of the people, by 
exhibiting the different subsidiary occupations they can fall back upon, in case 
they are deprived of their principal one. 


403. 


Full statistics regarding 

o o 


Occupations classified. 


the subject of occupations will be found in 
Tables XV, Parts I and II, and XVA. With some 
slight modifications the classification of occupations 
adopted at the previous census has been now prescribed by the Census Com- 
missioner for India. All the main occupations are divided into 8 Classes, 
and these Classes are again sub-divided into 24 Orders and 79 Sub-orders thus : — 


Class. 


A. GOVERNMENT .J 


Order. 


I. Administration 


I 3. 


B. pasture and 

AGRICULTURE. 


C. PERSONAL SER- 
VICES. 


IX 

III. 

IV. 


Defence. 

Service op Native 
AND P o B : 

States. 


Provision a 
Care op Animals 


•{ 

N D / 

4.LS. 1 


V. Agbicultitbe 


p. PREPARATION 

and SUPPLY) 

OF material 
substances. 


VI. 


VII. 


Personal, House- 
hold and Sani- 
tary Services, 


4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10- 

11 . 

12 . 

U3. 

14. 

15. 
.16. 


Food, Drink 
Stimulants, 


vin. 


Light, Firing 
Forage. 


AND 


AND 


IX, Buildings 


X. 


Vehicles and Vks- 

SBLS. 


XI. SUPPLEMB NT ARY 
Requirements. 


fl7. 
18. 
19. 
[ 20 . 
[ 21 . 

[ 22 . 

* \23. 

[24. 

'| 25 . 

126. 

' 27 . 
28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 


Sub-order, 

Civil Service of the State* 

Service of Local and Municipal Bodies- 
Village Service. 

Army. 

Navy and Marine. 

Civil Officers* 

Military Officers. 

Stock breeding and dealing. 

Training and Care of Animals. 

Landholders and Tenants. 

Agricultural Labour- 
Growth of Special Products. 

Agricultural Training and Supervision, and Forests. 
Personal and Domestic Services. 

Non-Domestic Entertainment. 

Sanitation. 

Animal Food. 

Vegetable Food- 

Drinks, Condiments and Stimulants- 
Lighting. 

Fuel and Forage. 

Building Mateiials. 

Artificers in Building. 

Eailway and Tramway Plant. 

Carts, Carriages, etc* 

Ships and Boats. 

Paper, 

Books and Prints. 

Watches, Clocks and Scientific Instruments. 

Carving and Engraving- 
Toys and Curiosities. 

Music and Musical Instruments- 

Bangles, Necklaces, Beads, Sacred Threads, etc* 
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Class, 


Order, 


Sub-Order. 


D. PREPAR ATI ON 
and supply^ 
OF material 
substances— 

{concld). 


XI, SUPPL EMENTARY 
HKQUIREaJE NTS — 
{concld ) 


XII. Textile fabrics 
AND Dress. 


XIII. Metals and Pre- 
cious Stones. 


XIV. Glass, Earthen 

AND Stone ware. 

XV. Wood, Cane and 

Leaves, etc. 

XVJ, Drugs, Gums, Dyes, 
etc. 

XVII. Leather 


B, COMMERCE 
TRANSPORT, 


XVIII. Commerce 


] 




and storage. 


XIX. 


Transport 

Btokage. 


AND 


F. PROFESSIONS 


.... 


XX, 


Learned and 
Artistic Profes- 
sions. 


H. 


UNSKILLED LA- 
BOUR, NOT 
AGRICCLTOR 
AL. 


MEANS OF SUB- 
SISTENCE IN- 
DEPENDENT^* 
OF O C C UFA- 
TION. 


XXI. Sport 

XXII. Earthwork and 
General Labour, 

XXIII. Indkfinite and 
Disreputable Oc- 
cupations. 


XXIV. Independent 


34 . Furnittire. 

35. Harness. 

36. Tools and Machinery. 

37- Arms and Ammunition. 

38. Wool and Pur- 

39 . Silk. 

40. Cotton. 

41. Jute, Hemp, Flax, Coir, etc. 
l42. Dress. 

43 . 

44 . 

45 . 

46. 

47 . 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51- 

52. 

53 . 

' 54 . 

55 . 

56. 

57 . 

58. 

59. 

60. 

61. 

62. 

63. 

64. 

65. 

66 . 

67. 

68. 

69. 

70. 

171. 

f72, 

173. 

/74. 

I75. 

r76. 

177. 


f78. 

l79. 


Gold, Silver and Precious Stones. 

Brass, Copper and Bell-Metal 
Tin, Zinc, Quicksilver and Lead. 

Iron and Steel- 
Glass and Chinaware. 

Earthen and Stoneware- 
Wood and Bamboos. 

Cane work, Matting and Leaves, etc- 
Gum, Wax, Resin and similar Forest produce. 
Drugs, Dyes, Figments, etc. 

Leather, Horn and Bones, etc- 
Money and Securities. 

General Merchanclise- 
Dealing unspecified. 

Middlemen, Brokers and Agents. 

Railway. 

Road. 

Water. 

Messages. 

Storage and Weighing. 

Religion. 

Education. 

I iterature. 

Law. 

Medicine. 

Engineering and Survey. 

Natural Science- 
Pictorial Art, Sculpture, etc. 

Music, Acting and Dancing. 

Sport. 

Games and Exhibitions- 
Earthwork, etc. 

General labour- 

Indefinite- 

Disreputable- 

Property and Alms. 

At the f ublic Ohaige- ' 


The 79 Sub-orders are further sub-divided into 520 Groups, which are shown 
in detail in Table XV, Part I. — Provincial. Every occupation returned has fallen 
under one or other of these groups, 

404. A decided improvement over the preceding censuses has been made in 

collecting the information regarding the subject. On 
ing”cMisu®“s®.“* present occasion, a separate column was intro- 

duced in the schedule for recording the subsidiarv 
occupations. An attempt has also been made to distinguish actual workers from 
dependents, males from females, makers from sellers and those who work at home 
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from those who are employed in factories, &c. On the other hand, the report is not Chap. XI* 
encumbered by the details of the age of each worker. As the previous census Para- 412. 
reports materially differ in the treatment of the subject, comparison of the pre- 
sent state of things with those in past years cannot in most cases be instituted. 

405. Subsidiary Table I gives the general distribution of the population by 
Snbsidi^ Table I.-Generai occupation, together with the percentage on total 
distribationby occupations. population and also that in each order and sub-order. 


406. Class A. — Government . — Provides employment for 36,1 17 persons, or 1-31 

Class A -Government. per cent, of the population and altogether 94,482 per- 

sons, or 3'43 per cent, of the people are maintained. 
Out of the total number of persons supported by this class of occupation, 38-23 per 
cent, are actual workers and the rest, 61-77 per cent., are dependents. The class 
is divided into 3 orders, vis,: Administration, Defence and Service of Native and 
Foreign States. 

407. 92,413 persons, or 3 36 per cent., are supported by administrative service, 

. j of them 35,171 persons, or 1-28 per cent, are 

Order t—Admmis ra ion. actually toiling. Under sub-order 1, Civil Service of 

the State, out of every three persons supported, one is an actual worker and he has 
to maintain the other two. Nearly the same proportion holds good in sub-order 2, 
Service of Local and Municipal Bodies ; but only -03 per cent, of the population 
is supported by it. The Village Service, which includes Patels, Patwaris, Jaglias 
and Mahars, supports 73,699 persons, or 2-67 per cent, of the population ; the 
actual bread-winners being 28,789 persons, or 1-04 per cent. 


408. The second order consists of the Army. In Berar, there is only one mili- 
tary station at Paratwada and only -07 per cent of the 
Order !!■— Defence. people are enumerated as being directly or indirectly 

dependent upon this form of service. Out of every 100 persons supported by it, 
about 47 are soldiers, while the rest are dependent upon them. 


409. As might be expected, very few persons are returned in Berar as 

maintained by the service of Native and Foreign States- 
Order III — native and Foreign q£ those, however, who are so, only about 22 per 
State Service. cent, are enumerated as actual workers and the rest, 

78, dependents upon them. 


410. Class B. — Pasture and Agriculture . — As far as Berar is concerned this 
Class B.-Pastnre and Agricul- class is the most important, as nearly three out of eve^ 
tnre. four persons are returned as directly or indirectly 

dependent upon it. Altogether 2,040,760 persons, or 74-30 per cent, of the total 
population, are supported by this class of occupation. Of these, the actual workers 
number 1,449,572, or 52-63 per cent, of the total population. In other words, out 
of every 100 persons supported by this kind of occupation, nearly 71 actually 
toil and the rest 29 are dependents. The low proportion of the dependents points 
to the fact that nearly every member of the family, barring the ^oung children, 
the aged and the infirm, helps to earn the bread by contributing his proper quota 
to the work. The class is divided into two orders : viV.— (1) Provision and care of 
animals, and (2) Agriculture. The former is statistically unimportant, while the 
latter, which is the most important, falls under order v. 


411. The population of Berar is 2,754,016, and out of this 2,016,067 or 73-20 

per cent, are supported by agriculture, the actual 
Order V.—Agncnltnre, workers being as many as 1,430,174, or 51-93 per cent. 

Out of every 100 persons, who are directly or indirectly dependent upon agriculture, 
as m^ny as 71 actually toil for their bread and support the remaining 29. 


412. Going into the divisions of this Order we find that 222,180 persons, or 
Sub order W-Dundliolders and 8 07 per cent, of the people are actual landholders and 
Senwts- tenants. 
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XI. 413. Agricultural labour provides employment to 1,207,134 persons, or 43-83 
413* . per cent, of the people, while 52-73 per cent, are main* 

ll-— Agricultural gained. Out of every 100 persons supported by this 
form of employment as many as 83 are actually work- 
ing, while the remaining 1 7 are dependent upon them. It is thus clear that under 
this head of occupation the number of dependents is the least. 


414. Of Growers of Special Products, there are only 01 per cent., and double 

a., 1 . lo * j 19 the number of persons are engaged in Agricultural 

siiD*0rA6rs xz imu lo» i 

trammg and supervision and Forests. 

415. Class C consists of order vi, which is as regards personal, household 

01 «. 0 .-p«=».ls«Ti.M. services. Altogetlier 63,048 or 1-93 

per cent, ot the population, are supported by it, and 
32,010 persons, or 1-16 per cent., are actually engaged in that calling. Nearly 
60 persons out of every 100 , who are directly or indirectly dependent upon this form 
of employment, are returned as actual workers, and they have to maintain the 
other 40 persons. This order is further divided into three sub-orders, of which only 
one — Personal and Domestic services- — ^is of some importance, as it claims 109 per 
cent, of the people as its followers, and affords a living to 1-81 per cent., or 49,939 
persons. 


416. Class D deals with the preparation and supply of material substances^ 
_ . It consists of miscellaneous kinds of occupations com- 

giwpW matSaiStocra. orders vii to xvii and sub-orders 17 to 

53, both inclusive. Altogether 200,462 persons, or 7-28 
per cent, of the people, deal in such pursuits, which afford means of subsistence to' 
354,406 persons, or 12-87 per cent, of the total population. Of the total number 
of persons, who are dependent upon these occupations for their livelihood, 56-56 per 
cent, are actual workers, who have to maintain the remaining 43-44 per cent, of the 
people. 


417. 1-94 per cent, of the population deal in Food, Drink and Stimulants. Of 
Order VII.— Food, Drink and persons dealing in Vegetable Food, there are as many 
Stimulants. ^ ^ .34 pgj. ^ while those supported by the prepara- 

tion of Drink, Condiments and Stimulants number 1-26 per cent. 


418. The next order, which is of some importance, is order xii — Textile 
Order XII.— Textile Fabrics and Fabrics and Dress, under which 59,701 persons, or 

2-17 per cent, are registered as actually engaged, and 
99,046 persons, or 3-60 per cent, of the people are altogether supported. 

419. Sub-order 40, Cotton, which is one of the principal products of this pro- 

Sub-order40.-Cotton. a^o^ds means of support to 70,679 persons, or, 

2-57 per cent., the actual workers in it being 44,123 
persons, or 1-60 per cent. Out of every 100 persons supported by this source, as 
many as 38 are dependent upon the remaining 62 actual workers. 


420. Upon wood, cane and leaves, 40,055 persons, or 1-45 per cent of the 
Order XV.— Wood, Cane and population are dependent for their livelihood. The 
Leav^ &C. rest of the orders and sub-orders in this class are 

statistically unimportant and call for no remark. 


421. The next Class E^comprises commerce, transport and storage. Altogether 

Clas8E.-Commerce. 29,905 persons or 1-09 per cent, are engaged in this 

X 1 1 . of occupation and 2 -49 jier cent, or 68,497 ner- 

^PPorted by it. Under the sub-orders 54.— Money and Securities and 
56^ Deahng unspecified, nearly 19 and 43 persons respectively are shown as 

actual workers among every 10,000 people of all classes and professions. 

422. Glass F.— Altogether 21,557 persons or nearly 8 in every 1,000 people are' 

Class F.—Frofessions. enumerated as following the learned, artistic and 

44176i)ersons or 16 ner Professions comprised under Class F., and 

44,1 /b persons, or lb per 1,000 are supported. The percentages of the «ctual 
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workers and the dependents (calculated on the total number of persons supported xt 

by this class) are rather evenly balanced. Out of every 1,000 people, religion is the Para- 426^ 
profession of 4 and music and dancing of 1 person only. The ratio of other pro- 
fessionals is very low indeed. Among every 10,000 people, education, medicine, 
law and engineering are the professions of 8, 4, 3 and 1 persons respectively, 

Veiy few persons in Berar have adopted literature or the pictorial art as their pro- 
fession. Out of every 1,000 persons 3 have got sport as their occupation and 5 
earn their livelihood by games and exhibitions. 


423. Under Class G, Unskilled labour not agricultural, 51,588 persons, or 
Class a— Unskilled labour.not 187 per cent, of the people are supported, the actual 
agricultural. workers being 35,736 persons, or 1-30 per cent. 


424. The last Class H relates to those whose means of livelihood are independ- 
ClassH.— Means of subsistence Gut of any occupation, and includes beggars, peur 

independent of occupation. sioners. prisoners, receivers of house rents, &c. 1'13 per 

cent, of the people, or 31,207 ^rsons are thus circumstanced, and 47,059 persons 
or 1*71 per cent of the population are supported thereby. 

425. To be brief, the class of occupations which affords employment to and 

Summary. supports the greatest number of people in Berar is B— 

‘ Pasture and Agriculture ’ ; while that in which the 
least number of people are engaged as well as supported is class F — ‘ Professions.’ 
The proportion of the actual workers to dependents is the greatest in sub-order 11, 
‘ Agricultural labourers’, and therefore the ratio of the dependents is the least. 
Strictly speaking, sub-order 51 — ‘ Gums, wax, resins, and similar forest produce ’, 
^hows the highest^ proportion of actual workers, but the numerical strength 
of this sub-order is too small to warrant any deduction. Law, Money and 
^curities. Civil Service, Service of Local and Municipal bodies. Railway and Educa- 
tion are the lines where dependents considerably exceed the actual bread-winners. 
Among those who have taken Religion, those who live at the Public Charge and 
those who deal in Wood and bamboos and inferior kind of Metals, Wool and fur, 
the^ proportions of actual workers to dependents are nearly equal. The class F, 
which relates to professions, taken as a whole, exhibits this state very markedly. 


426. In Subsidiary Tables II, III, V and VI, the statistics regarding the more 

important occupations are given by districts. In 
Berar the agricultural class far out-numbers the 
others. The total population supported by agricul- 
ture in the province, together with the number of actual workers, is already 
given in para. 411. We shall now consider the statistics by districts, which 
are shown in Subsidiary Table II. The numerical strength of the population 
supported by agriculture is the highest (450,826) in the Amraoti, and the least 
(199,993) in the Ellichpur district. If we, however, look to the percentage which 
the agricultural population bears to the district population, it is found that Wun 
heads the list with a percentage of 78-78, while Elhchpur is at the bottom, where 
the proportion is as low as 67-25. The paucity of agriculturists in the Ellichpur 
district is mainly due to the existence of the mountainous tract of the Melghat 
in it. The districts again divide themselves into northern and southern, each of 
the latter showing a higher percentage than that of the former. This state of 
things is generally attributable to the fact that in the three northern districts 
there are better means of communication and there are a larger number of ginning 
factories and cotton presses, which afford employment to many people ; but in the 
three southern districts, owing to the hUly nature of the tract, the people generally 
cannot find out any other congenial occupation than agriculture. Out of every 
four people supported by agriculture, as many as three are returned as actually 
engaged in this calling in the Wun district. The Basim district also shows nearly 
tite same proportion. The least ratio is exhibited by the Ellichpur district, where 
ouly 66 out of ev^ 100 are actual workers and the rest, 34, are dependent upon 
them. Map No. V graphically illustrates the proportion of the agricultural popular 
tion in each of the six ^stricts. 
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427. Subsidiary Table III furnisbes the information regarding industrial 

population in precisely the same form. The expres- 
pistnbBtion of industrial popu* < industrial population’ is intended to mean those 

a ion y is nc s. engaged in the preparation and supply of 

material substances, and corresponds to the 12 orders of occupations grouped 
under class D. Nearly 13 per cent, of the people are maintained by this kind of 
employment. In the Amraoti district 87,699 people are supported by the various 
industries ; but in the Basim district such people are less than half of that number. 
In the Ellichpur district, the percentage of the population supported by industries 
to its total population is the highest, viz., 16-24, while in Wun the reverse is the 
case. Out of every 100 persons dependent upon some kind of industry for their 
support, the number of actual workers range from nearly 65 in Basim to about 
68 in Wun. Map No. VI illustrates how the industrial population is distributed in 
this province. 


428. Cotton and oil manufactures are the only two important industries in 

this province, which are carried on at home as well as 
population working at home and m factories. Of these, cotton is the most important, as 
m factories. jg staple commodity. There are four oil-mills, 

105 ginning factories, 41 cotton presses and one spinning and weaving mill in this 
province. It will be seen from Subsidiary Table IV that 6,637 persons are actually 
engaged in the manufacture of various kinds of oils. Of these, 98-7 per cent, 
work at home and only 1-3 per cent, are employed in oil mills worked by steam 
power. Altogether 44,123 persons are actual workers in cotton. Of these, only 
69 are owners, managers and persons ranking as superior staff. 64-58 per cent, 
of the actual workers in cotton are enumerated as home workers, and the rest 
35-42 per cent, as working in factories. Roughly speaking, out of every three 
persons engaged in the cotton industries, two work at home and one is employed 
in the factory. 


429. The next Subsidiary Table V is as regards the distribution of the com- 
mercial population in each of the six districts. The 
population by dis- occupations dealt with in this Subsidiary Table are 
money and securities, general merchandise, unspecified 
dealing, middlemen, brokers and agents. Amraoti is distinguished by the highest 
number of persons supported by commerce, viz., 11,892, and is closely followed by 
Akola in this respect. The population in Basim directly or indirectly dependent 
upon commerce, is nearly half of that of Amraoti ; but in Ellichpur or Wun the 
number is even short of this ratio. In Wun the percentage, which the population 
supported by commerce bears to the district population, is the least (’92) ; while 
in Amraoti it is the highest (1-89). Out of every 100 persons supported 
by commerce in each of the six districts, Wun has got as many as 47-13 of 
actual workers ; in Buldana they are only 39-12 and they have to maintain tho 
remaining 60-88. 


430. The statistics regarding- the distribution of the professional population 

by districts are exhibited in Subsidiary Table VI. The 
bT^^by^^tricti'^*^°° distri- figures are only for professions, such as religion, educa- 
tion, literature, law, medicine, engineering, sciences, 
pictorial art, music, acting and dancing ; the sub-orders under order xxi — Sport 
and Amusements are excluded, Amraoti takes the lead in showing the highest 
number of persons (11,425) supported by these professions, and Wun comes last, 
where the number is as low as 4,068. The percentage of population supported 
by professions to district population is 1-81 in Amraoti, and is closely followed 
by Ellichpur and Akola. In Wun it is the smallest, being only -87, in other 
words, less than half of that for Amraoti. The proportion of actual workers to 
dependents is rather evenly balanced in almost all the districts. It is, however, 
most marked in the Basim district, where for every one actual worker there is also 
one dependent upon him for support. 
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431. In Subsidiary Table VII an attempt has been made to compare the Chap. XI- 

present statistics with those of 1891 by each of the Para- 432. 
orders in 1901 24 orders. As stated in paragraph 404, a satisfactory 

comparison cannot in many cases be instituted, as the 
mode of treating the occupations has been materially altered now ; but as the com- 
parison now proposed is between such a large division as Orders, some slight differ- 
ence may be safely neglected, in view of the fact that it will throw some light 
on some of the industrial changes that have taken place within the decade. Idie 
greatest percentage of increase is found in order III — Service of Native and Foreign 
States. In 1891 the number of persons maintained by this form of employment 
was only 20, but, according to the present Census, it has nearly increased four times 
and amounts to 74. It is, however, probably due to temporary visitors. The 
increase of 12-31 per cent, under Learned and Artistic Professions and also that 
of 1-50 per cent, under Agriculture are very satisfactory, and indicate that both 
these are being appreciated by the people. The rise of 16 91 per cent, under Food, 

Drink and Stimulants and of o 75 per cent, under Supplementary Recpiirenients 
points to the material prosperity of the people. The Administrative and Defensive 
Services, too, have afforded support to more people than they did in 1891. On 
the other hand, there has been a decrease of 29-61 per cent, in the number of 
persons supported by the occupation of Provision and Care of Animals. The two 
famines, which carried off cattle by the thousands and which destroyed the lives 
of many persons, are in the main responsible for it. The other decreases, such as 
in Commerce, Textile Fabrics and Dress, &e., may also be chiefly attributed to the 
famines. 

432. In Subsidiary Table VIII some 15 occupations which lend themselves 

to comment are, as directed by the Census Commis- 
aM 1891.^ occupations in 1901 gioner, picked out, and their statistics both for 1891 

and 1901 are given. It must, however, be premised 
that the comparison is far from being satisfactory, as the occupations, as dis- 
tinguished from Orders of occupations, are compared here. A decrease of 36- 14 
per cent, is observable in the population supported by ‘ herdsmen.’ A general 
decrease in the population, together with the fact that the two recent famines 
killed off thousands of heads of cattle and many herdsmen were thrown out of 
employment, may be responsible for it. The enormous rise of 272 32 per cent, 
in the population supported by ‘ Land occupants not cultivating’ and a c(jnsider- 
able falling off of 45-79 per cent, in that maintained by ‘ Land occupants cultivating,’ 
are very probably nominal rather than real, owing to a difference in classifying 
these two occupations at this as well as at the previous census. At the present 
Census the instructions to the enumerators were to show the exact connection of 
the person with the land as cidtivating or non-cultivating ‘ Kliatedar ’ or ‘ Shara- 
katdar,’ &c., and every person, who is returned simply as a Kliatedar or Inamdar, 

&c., has been classed as ‘ Land occupant not cultivating.’ In 1891, 1 believe, an 
opposite presumption was made ; otherwise, the enormous increase or decrease 
is not susceptible of being explained by any other chief and reliable cause. Under 
the head ‘ Tenants, &c., cultivating ’ a falling off of 53-38 per cent, is perceptible. 

It is probably due to the fact that the employment of paid labour is gradually 
superseding the practice of working through co-sharers, &e., inasmuch as effective 
supervision pays the cultivator better than lax co-operation. The persons support- 
ed by field labourers have increased by 53-46 per cent., which may be due to the 
masses of the people readily adopting this occupation as their means of livelihood 
when they have nothing to fall back upon in times of scarcity. The increase of 
29-52 per cent, under the head of ‘ Grain and pulse dealers,’ seems to be nominal 
rather than real, as in 1891. grain dealers were shown separately from pulse and 
flour preparers ; but at the present Census they are all grouped together under 
one head. Similarly at the last census gTass gatherers were included under the 
head ‘ Firewood, charcoal and eowdung sellers ’ ; moreover, in the ab.sence of any 
other counteracting circumstances a general decrease in population must result in a 
falling off in the number of those following some of the occupations and 
of those supported by them ; hence the large decrease of 47-82 per cent, under 
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Chap. XL this head. With the yearly increase in the number of ginning factories and 
Para. 433. cotton presses, a rise in the number of the operatives and of those maintained by 
them is naturally to be expected. The diminution in the percentages of those 
supported by the occupations falling under the heads of ‘ Cotton-weaA^ers, hand 
industry,’ ‘ Piecegoods dealers,’ ‘Workers in gold, silver and precious stones,’ 
‘ Carpenters, ’ and ‘ Bankers, money-lenders ’ may very likely be explained by two 
causes, viz., (l)a general falling off in the population, and (2) the actual workers 
being in some way or other dissatisfied with their former occupation must have 
joined some other. This is evident from the fact that many of the carpenters and 
Mochis (shoe makers) are now seen working in the factories, where they can earn 
more and are therefore classed as mill operatives. Similarly, some of the bankers 
and money-lenders, through vicissitudes of fortune, and finding or knowing no 
other occupation, have materially contributed to swell the ranks of shop-keepers 
and money-lenders ’ servants, which show an enormous rise of 86'(>2 per cent. 
Hand industries cannot hold their own in the face of the cheaper and superior 
material from the mills and factories, and the persons engaged in hand industries 
must go to the wall in the absence of pubhc encouragement. 


433. Subsidiary Table IX shows the numbers of the actual workers, of males 

Actual workers of each sex en- and females and also the percentages of females to 
gaged in any of the 24 orders of males in each Order as distinguished from sub-orders 
occupations. groups. Altogether 464 females are engaged 

under the occupational order ‘ Administration.’ These are the maliJc village 
officials (Patels and Patwaris) and Vatandar Mahdrs, and they generally work 
by agents. Strange as it may at first seem, 7 women are shown as engaged 
in the defensive service. But a reference to Table XV, Part I, Provincial, shows 
that they are only the folloAvers. In ‘ indefinite and disreputable occupations ’ 
women far outnumber the males. The number of women engaged in ‘ Light, 
firing and forage ’ also appreciably exceeds that of men. In all the other orders 
of occupations the males predominate. The proportions of actual female workers to 
male Avorkers in earthAvork and general labour and agriculture are much the same, 
viz., about 94 per cent. The AV'omen engaged in these occupations are generally of 
the poorer castes. In the occupational ordei's ‘ Glass, earthen, and stone ware ’ and 
‘Textile fabrics and dress’ the percentages of female to male workers are 79’67 
and 62-62 respectively. 18,431 females are shoAvn as employed in the preparation 
of ‘ Food, drink and stimulants ’ as against 34,891, the number of male actual 
workers. For every 100 males engaged in the pursuit of ‘Learned and artistic 
professions ’ only about 13 females are shown as following the same occupation. 
The percentages of female workers to male ones are very slenderly represented in 
the occupations termed as ‘Provision and care of animals’ (427); ‘Commerce’ 
(1-98) ; and ‘ Transport and storage ’ (1-64). But in the case of order III, ‘ Service 
of Native and Foreign States,’ or Girder X, ‘ Vehicles and vessels,’ not a single 
female is returned. The numbers of males in these 2 orders of occupations are 
very small, viz., 16 and 48 only. 


434. The statistics contained in Subsidiary Table X disclose that ‘ Flour 

grinding ’ is almost entirely confined to females, as out 
lectederouw.® of 5,618 persons engaged in this occupation only 185 

are males and the rest, 5,433, are females. Apart 
from this kind of occupation affording a means of livelihood to many females, it is 
also the household avocation of most of the native women. If one happens to pass 
by a poor man’s house in a village, especially in the early morning, he is sure to 
hear the noise of the grinding mill mingled with the shrill voice of a female repeat- 
ing over and over a couplet or two of some old and hackneyed song to while away 
the exertion. 3'he possession of a stone grinding mill is a sine qua non in the 
house of every native. Although Berar produces a very large quantity of jowari 
and other kinds of com, there is not in it a single flour mill worked by steam 
poAver. It is rather strange to note that there are 177 female wool carders, while 
among men, none. The number, however, is too small to draw a valid inference. 
459 females are returned as midwives. ITie Coimtess of Hufferin’s Fund has 
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within the decade materially contributed to improve the efficiency of midwives Chap. XI. 
in the Province. In ‘ Cotton cleaning, pressing and ginning ’ for every six female P«ra. 435. 
workers there is only one male worker. The females, moreover, greatly pre- 
dominate under the head ‘ Cotton spinners, skers and yam beaters.’ Betel leaf 
selling appears to be one of the favourite occupations of women, especially of the 
Bari and Tamboli castes. Other prominent avocations in which the workers of 
the softer sex outnumber those of the sterner one are, (1) Makers of bangles other 
than glass, (2) Field labourers, (3) Firewood, charcoal and cowdung sellers, (4) Grain 
parchers, (5) Sellers of raw silk, silk cloth, braid and thread, (6) Baskets, mats, fans, 
screens, brooms makers and sellers, and (7) Cow and buffalo keepers and milk and 
butter sellers. 1,571 prostitutes, &c., are enumerated at the present Census. In 
comparison with the males very few females care to be employed or earn their 
livelihood as farm servants, herdsmen, religious mendicants, bankers, money-lenders, 
shepherds and goatherds. 


435. Subsidiary Table XI, which is condensed from Imperial Table XVA, 

throws some bght on the capabilities and resources 
Combined occupations. persons who are engaged in some of the impor- 

tant occupations, by showing the subsidiary occupations upon which they can fall 
back when deprived of their chief means of livelihood. Of the herdsmen only 
*11 per cent, are also cow and buffalo keepers and milk, butter sellers. The posi- 
tion of shepherds and goatherds is somewhat better. They generally engage 
themselves in making blankets, &c. ‘ Land occupants not cultivating ’ have got a 
variety of secondary occupations, prominent amongst which are headmen not 
shown as agriculturists, f.e., patels, religious mendicancy, mendicancy not in connec- 
tion with a religious order, shopkeepers and money-lenders’ servants and grocers, &c. 
Of the ‘ Land occupants cultivating’ -47 per cent, are headmen not shown as agricul- 
turists, -20 per cent, oil sellers, *27 per cent, grocers, &c,, *35 per cent, cotton-sellers, 
•45 per cent, dealers in timber and bamboos, and 2-30 per cent, are bankers and 
money-lenders. Out of every 10,OUO ‘ Tenants who are not cultivating ’ 46 pursue 
also the calling of money-lending and banking, but no other kind of occupation 
seems to have engae^ed their attention. On the other hand, ‘ Tenants, &c. , cultivating * 
can turn their hands to many other forms of occupations. Out of every 10,000 
persons belonging to this class, 17 each are returned as village watchmen, barbers, 
grocers, and 13 as oil sellers, 29 as cotton sellers, 36 as bankers and 28 as cart 
owners and drivers, &c. The field labourers like land occupants cultivating have 
multifarious secondary occupations, but the numbers of those engaged in them are 
very small, -06 per cent, of the field labourers find additional employment by sell- 
ing firewood, charcoal and cowdung. The two secondary occupations of persons 
principally engaged in cotton cleaning, pressing and ginning are dealing in grain 
and pulse and employment as general labour; 1'31 percent, of those who are 
workers in iron and hardware, find additional employment as carpenters, &c. Of 
the whole number of bankers and money-lenders 1*30 per cent, are returned as 
grocers, &c., 1‘18 per cent, are cotton sellers and *62 are cotton dyers. 
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CONCLUSION. 


436. The multitudinous results disclosed by the present census having been 
considered in detail in the foregoing chapters, I now conclude this report by summing 
up the most prominent results. 

437. The Census was taken on the night of the 1st of March 1901, without any 

difficulty and almost entirely by unpaid agency. The 
The Census. public feeling regarding the census was, as on previous 

occasions, apathetic. The provisional or first totals were reported by the 7th of March. 

438. The total population of Berar by the present Census is 2,754,016, of 

whom 1,394,300 are males and 1,359,716 females. 

Total population, 

439. These results show that since the previous census, which was taken on 

the 26th February, 1891, he., at an interval of ten years 

Decrease of popu a ion. three days, the population has decreased by 143,475, 

or 4'9 per cent. The males have decreased by 97,526, or 6-5 per cent., and the females 
by 45,949, or 3-3 ]3er cent. The annual rate of decrease during the decade has 
been 5 07 pej* mille. The decrease is the most prominent feature of this Census 
and is mainly attributable to the famines of 1896-97 and 1899-1900 and to high 
mortality and diminished birth-rates in some other years of the decade. The effects 
of the famines on the population are noticeable in almost every Table of this 
Report, but specially those showing the ages of the population. 

440. Compared with 1867 and 1881, the present total population shows, 

however, an increase of 526,362 and 81,343, or 23-6 and 

tioSTl867 audSh^® ^ respectively. 

441. The number of persons per square mile is 155, in 1891 it was 163. Berar 

, is more thickly populated than its neighbouring pro- 

Densityo pop a ion. vinces, though its density is below that of the North- 

Western Provinces, Bengal, Madras or the Punjab. 

442. There are 44 towns and 5,710 inhabited villages in the province, as 

against 39 and 5,785 respectively in 1891. 15'2 per 

Towns an vi ages. population resides in towns and 84-8 in vil- 

lages. In 1891 the proportions were l2-5_^and 87-5 per cents, respectively. Amraoti 
is the largest town in Berar, and has a population of 34.216. This, and the 
town of Akola have increased greatly in numbers* 

443. The totalnumber of occupied houses is 567,910, 
which gives an average of 4 8 persons to a house. 

444. Taking the distribution of population by religion, we find that the great 

masses of the people are Hindus, as many as 2,388,016, 

' or 86-7 per cent, being the followers of this religion; 

212,040, or 7-7 per cent, are Musalmans; 129,964, or 4-7 per cent, are Animistics; 
and the rest, 23,996 or -9 per cent, belong to other religions, viz., Jain, Christian, 
Sikh, Zoroastrian and Jew. Compared with 1891 the Hindus and Animistics have 
decreased each by about 5 per cent., while the followers of most of the other reli- 
gions show an increase. 

445. The age returns are not quite satisfactory owing to the majority of the 

^ people having returned their ages through their ignor- 

ance in round numbers or certain popular figures. The 

statistics, however, show that the proportion of children of both sexes under fii e 
years has decreased considerably. Compared with 1891 the decrease comes to 351 
per ten thousand. Similarly the number of the old persons, specially over 55 years of 
age, has tallen off appreciably, the decrease being 148 per ten thousand. The males 
have suffered more m numbers than the females. In almost all the ether ao-e 
periods an increase is perceptible. The statistics go to show that it was on the 
children under five and the very old persons abov e 55 that the famine mortality 
fgll most heavily. 


Number per house. 
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446. There is an excess of 34,584 males over females in the total population, 

or in other words, there are 976 females to 1,000 males. 

In 1891 the ratio was 942 to 1,000 males. The increase 
in the proportion is mainly due to high mortality among the males during the 
decade and to better enumeration of females. 

447. Roughly speaking, out of every 9 persons 3 are single, 5 married and 1 

_. _ ,. . widowed. Taking by sexes, out of the total male 

m on 1 ion. population about 40 per cent, are single, 54 per cent, 

married and about 6 per cent, are widowers. Similarly in the female population 
nearly 26, 56 and 19 per cents, are spinsters, married and widowed respectively. 
Among the chief religions, the Hindus and Jains marry very young, hence the highest 
proportions for the married and the lowest for the unmarried are exhibited by them. 
The Musalmans show the lowest proportions for the married, while the Animistics 
show the highest ratios for the unmarried. The proportion of Avidows is also the 
highest among the Jains and lowest among the Animistics. 

448. Of the total population of Berar, only 123,316 or 4-5 per cent, are literate, 

as against 93,586, or 3‘2 per cent, in 1891, and the 

rest, or 95‘5 per cent., are illiterate. Of the literate, 
118,958, or 8-5 per cent of the total population are males and only 4,358, or -3 
per cent, are females. It is satisfactory to find that the proportion of illiterate 
males has decreased within the decade by 2-3 per cent. The state of education 
among females is still very backward. Taking the main religions, the Hindus, who 
form the bulk of the total population, shoAv only 8 out of every 100 males as able 
to read and write, while among the Musalmans the proportion is higher, viz., 
11 per 100. The Animistics are the most illiterate persons. There are 7,863 
males and only 527 females who know English, in 1891 their numbers were 2,493 
and 225 respectively. 

449. In Berar 28 languages and 68 dialects are spoken, of which Marathi is the 

principal one. It is the vernacular of the province 
anguage. spoken by nearly 80 per cent, of the entire popula- 

tion. The following seven languages and dialects are also spoken by a fairly large 
number of persons in different parts of the province : — Urdu, Gondi, Labhani or 
Banjari, Hindi, Marwadi, Telugu and Korku. 

450. Of the total population, 2,315,941, or 84T per cent, were born in Berar, 

while 438,075 persons, or 15-9 per cent, w’ere born outside 
1 p ace. proAunce and consequently they are regarded as 

non-indigenous or immigTants ; of these, 378,020 were born in the contiguous 
territories, viz., the Central Provinces, Hyderabad territory and the Bombay Presi- 
dency. Of persons born in Berar but censused in other parts of India, there 
were 87,799. 

451. There is one insane person in eA^ery 8,345, one deafmute in every 2,481, 

one blind in eAmy 493 and one leper in eA^ery 988 of 
^ the population. Compared with 1891 the insane, the 

blind and the lepers have decreased by 148, 1,185 and 911 respectiA^ely, while the 
deafinutes have increased by 580. 

452. Of the 382 castes, tribes and races returned under the 8 religions, the 

folloAving four only are the chief ones, as they number 
above 100,000 Kunbis (791,069), Mahars (350,929), 

Malis (192,527) and Shekhs (130,583). 

453. The statistics of occupations show’ that out of the total population of 

2,754,016, 1,836,566 are actual workers and the rest 
917,450 are dependents. The class of occupations which 

affords employment to and supports the greatest number (2,040,760, or 74 per cent.) 
of the people in Berar is B — Pasture and Agriculture ”■ — while that in which the 
least number (44,176, or 1'6 per cent.) of people are engaged as Avell as supported 
is class F — “ ftofessions” — 354,406 or nearly 13 per cent, of the people are Indus- 
trial, of these, 200,462 are actual workers and the rest- dependent upon them. 


Castes and Tribes, &c. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE L 


Showing general distribution by occupation. 



Percentage on 

TOTAL POPULA- 
TION. 

Percentage in 
EACH Order and 
Sub-order. 

Order and Sub-order. 

Persons sup- 
ported. 

Actual work- 
ers. 

Actual work- 
ers. 

Dependents. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Order I. — Administration , , , . , , • • 

3-36 

1-28 

38-06 

61-94 

Sub-order 1 Civil Service of the State , . • . 

•64 

•22 

34*08 

65 92 

„ 2 Service of Local and Municipal Bodies , , 

•03 

•01 

34-62 

65*38 

„ 3 Village service , , , . , . 

2-67 

1-04 

3906 

60-94 

IL— Defence .. ,, ,, 

•07 

•03 

46-62 

53-38 

Sub-order 4 Army , , , , , . , , 

•07 

■03 

46*62 

53 38 

III.— Service of Native and Foreign States . , . , , . 

1 1 


21-62 

71*38 

Sub-order 6 Civil Officers . . . , < . , . 

4 • 

• • 

21-62 

78*38 

Total Class I , , 

3*48 

1*31 

38*23 

61*77 

IV. — Provision and care of animals . , , , . , 

•90 

•70 

78*56 

21-44 

Sub-order 8 Stock breeding and dealing . , , , 

•90 

•70 

78-73 

21-27 

„ 9 Training and care of animals , , 

• • 

t • 

32-26 

67*74 

V. — Agriculture • • • « • . . , , . 

73-20 

51*93 

70-94 

29-06 

Sub-order 10 Landholders and Tenants . . , , 

2040 

807 

39*54 

60-46 

„ 11 Agricultural Labour . . , . , , 

6273 

43-83 

83-12 

16-88 

„ 12 Growers of special products , , , , 

•02 

•01 

66-65 

43-35 

,1 13 Agricultural training and supervision, and 

Forests,, ,, .. 

•06 

•02 

39*17 

60*83 

Total Class B . , I 

74-10 

52-63 

71-03 

28*97 

VI, — Personal, Household and Sanitary services , , , , 

1-93 

1*16 ; 

60*34 

39*66 

Sub-order 14 Personal and domestic services , • , » | 

1*81 

1*09 

60-63 

39*37 

1 

„ 15 Non-domestic entertainment . . » . 

•01 

•0 ' 

45*07 

54*93 

„ 16 Sanitation .• •. 

•10 

•06 

66-46 

43*54 

Total Class C. « . 

1*93 

1*16 

60-34 

39-66 

VII, — Food, drink and stimulants , . , . , , 

3*53 

1*94 

5476 

45-24 

Sub-order 17 Provision of animal food , , , . 

•82 

•46 

64*97 

46-03 

„ 18 Provision of vegetable food • • . , 

1*45 

•84 

5802 

41-98 

,, 19 Provision of drink, condimente and stimnlants 

1*26 

•64 

50-91 

1 49 09 

Vni— Light, firing and forage ,, ,, 

•66 

•41 

62-59 

37-41 

Sub-order 20 Ingbting ,, ,, 

•03 

t *02 

54-55 

45-46 

„ 21 Fuel and PoragO , , , , , , 

•63 

•39 

63 

•37 

JX,— Bnildings 

^ *44 

•22 

60*58 

49-42 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 


Showing general distribution by occupation — (contd.) 


Order and SuB'Okder. 

Percentage on 

TOTAL POPULA- 
TION. 

Percentage in 
EACH Order and 
Sub -ORDER. 

Persons sup- 
ported. 

Actual work- 
ers. 

Actual work- 
ers. 

Dependents. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Sub-order 22 Building materials , , 

• 1 • < 

•15 

•11 

6T49 

32*67 

„ 23 Artificers in building , , 

• ■ t • 

•29 

•12 

41-84 

5816 

X. — Vehicles and vessels , , « . 

• > • ■ 


t e 

35-29 

64-71 

Sub-order 25 Carts, carriages, &c. • • 

« i a V 


a a 

35-29 

64-71 

XI. — Supplementary Bequirements . . 

e • • « 

•39 

•20 

51-43 

48-57 

Sub-order 27 Paper ,, ,, 

• - • ■ 

•02 

•01 

44-85 

55-15 

„ 28 Books and prints . . 

ft ft 

•01 

a 1 

3424 

65*76 

„ 29 Watches, clocks and scientific instruments , , 

a a 

• » 

45 

55 

„ 31 Toys and curiosities . • 

• • • • 

•02 

•01 

68-77 

31-23 

,, 32 Music and musical instruments 

• ■ • • 

a a 

• p 

30 

70 

„ 33 Bangles, necklaces, beads, sacred threads, &c, , . 

CO 

•15 

53*24 

46'76 

„ 35 Harness •• ,, 

< f • « 

1 

•01 

49-48 

50-52 

„ 36 Tools and machinery , , 

• • • • 

•04 

•02 

41-58 

58-42 

,, 37 Arms and ammunition 

• ■ • a 

•01 

P P 

30'85 

69-50 

XIL — ^Textile fabrics and dress , , 

■ t • • 

3-60 

217 

60-28 

39-72 

Sub-order 38 Wool and fur 

• • • t 

•09 

I -05 

51-78 

48-22 

„ 39 Silk •• 

■ ■ • • 

•04 

•02 

6211 

37-89 

,, 40 Cotton • • ■ • 

• 9 • • 

257 

1-60 

62*43 

37*57 

„ 41 Jute, Hemp, Flax, Coir, &c. 

ft • • 

•06 

•04 

58-98 

4102 

„ 42 Dress •, 

t 1 • • 

•084 

I -046 

54-64 

45-36 

Metals and Precious Stones . # 

• • a • 

1*28 

•57 

44-87 

5513 

Sub-order 43 Gold, silver and precious stones 

• a a a 

•72 

•28 

39-41 

60-59 

„ 44 Brass, copper and bell-metal 

at a a 

•11 

•05 

51-53 

48-47 

„ 45 Tin, zinc, quicksilver and lead 

at • a 

•03 

•01 

47-95 

52*05 

„ 46 Iron and steel . • 

at • a 

•43 

•22 

62-21 

47*79 

XIVp — Glass, Earthen and Stone ware 


•62 

■42 

67-08 

32-92 

Sub-order 47 Glass and China-ware • • 

• t at 

1 1 

t a 

83-33 

16*67 

„ 48 Earthen and Stone-ware 


•62 

•42 

67 08 

32*92 

XY. — Wood, Cane and Leaves, &c. « • 

at • a 

1^45 

•82 

66-30 

43-70 

Sub-order 49 Wood and bamboos , • 

it • a j 

103 

•53 

61-09 

48-91 

,1 50 C^ne work, matting and leaves, &c. • • 

•42 

*29 

68-90 

31-lQ 

XVL— Drags, Gmns, Dyes, &c. . . . . 

• • 9 9 

•14 

•08 

85 73 

44-27 

Sub-order 51 Gum, wax, resin and similar forest produce • • 

•86 

•82 

•13 

•la 


Chap. XL 
Sub. 
Tables* 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 


Showing general distribution by occupation — (contd.) 


Ordxr akd Sub-order, 

Percentage on 

TOTAL POPULA- 

TI02I. 

Percentage in 
SACK Order and 
Sub-order, 

Persons sup- 
ported. 

Actual work- 
ers, 

Actual work- 
ers. 

Dependents, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Sub-order 52 Drugs, djes, pigments, &c. 

• 

. * 

•14 

08 

54*64 

45-36 

X7II.— Leather • . . • 

. 

9 • 

•74 

•45 

60-23 

39-77 

Sub-order 53 Leather, horn and bones, &c. 


« » 

•74 

•44 

60-23 

39-77 

Total Class D 


12’87 

7-28 

56-66 

43-44 

XVIII.— Commerce • . i • 


- 

1'63 

■67 

4139 

58'61 

Sub-order 54 Money and securities , . 

.. 

• • 

■58 

•19 

32* 

68- 

„ 55 General Merchandise , . 


.. 

'03 

•02 

52-05 

47*95 

„ 56 Dealing unspecified . • 

•• 

•• 

•88 

•43 

48*14 

51-86 

„ 57 Middlemen, brokers and agents 

•* 

» • 

•13 

•04 

34-80 

65*20 

XIX, — Transport and Storage 

•• 

• 9 

•86 

•42 

47-96 

52 04 

Sub-order 58 Railway .. .« 

• t 

« t 

•13 

•04 

35 '62 

64-38 

„ 59 Road « • 

> * 

• t 

•48 

•26 

63-25 

46*75 

„ 60 Water . • 

» • 


• • 

•• 

38-39 

51*61 

„ 61 Messages . • 

•• 

t « 

•06 

•02 

40‘47 

59-53 

„ 62 Storage and weighing 



•19 

•09 

45*21 

54*79 

Total Class 

E 


2-49 

1-09 

43-66 

56*34 

XX. — Learned and Artistic Professions . . 


•• 

1*49 

•71 

47-82 

52-18 

Sub-order 63 Religion 

*• 

•• 

•85 

•42 

49*02 

50*98 

, 64 Education . • . » 

*• 

.. 

•21 

•08 

39-85 

60'15 

„ 65 Literature , . . . 

. . 

.. 

•01 


32-84 

6716 

,, 66 Law • 1 • * 

• . 


•09 

*03 

28-44 

71-56 

„ 67 Medicine . . 

- . 

• * 

•09 

•04 

46-94 

53-06 

„ 68 Engineering and survey 

« • 

• • 

•03 

■01 

39-08 

6092 

„ 70 Pictorial art, sculpture, &c. 


• t 

•• 

• • 

52-64 

47-46 

„ 71 Music, acting and dancing 

# 9 

•• 

■20 

•12 

62-47 

37-53 

XXI.— Sport • . 

# • 

• • 

•11 

•06 

6107 

38 ‘93 

Sub-order 72 Sport 

• • 

« « 

•05 

•03 

56-97 

43-03 

„ 73 Games and exhibitions. • 

• • 

• • 

•07 

*05 

63-71 

36*29 

Total Class F 

• • 

1*60 

•78 

48-80 

61-20 

XXII, — Earthwork and General Labour 

• • 


1*79 

1-24 

69-27 

30*73 

Sub-order 74 Earthwork, &c, • . 

• • 


•13 

•08 

66*98 

3302 

„ 75 General labour •• 

• • 


1*66 

, 1*16 

69*44 

I 30-56 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 


Showing general distribution by occupation — (concld.). 


Order and Sub-order, 

Percentage in 

TOTAL POPULA- 
TION, 

Percentage in 
EACH Order and 
Sub-order. 

Persons sup- 
ported. 

Actual work- 
ers. 

Actual work- 
ers. 

Dependents, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

XXIIL — Indefinite and Disreputable Occupations 

i • 


GO 

p 

•06 

69*36 

30-64 

Sub-order 76 Indefinite •« ,, 

• « 

« * 

* • 

• • 

18-37 

81*63 

„ 77 Disreputable , , 

• • 

• » 

•08 

•06 

70*47 

29*53 

Total Class G 

• i 

1-87 

1-30 

69*27 

30 73 

XIV.— Independent . . • • , , 

• • 

• e 

1-71 

1-13 

66*31 

33*69 

Sub-order 78 Property and alms , , 

• • 

• • 

1-53 

1-04 

68-51 

31*49 

ft 79 At the public charge • . 

• » 

• ■ 

•19 

•09 

48-26 

51*74 

Total Class H 

• » 

1’72 

1-13 

7 

.. 


Total 



•• 

66*69 

33*31 

1 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. 


Showing distribution of the Agricultural Population by districts. 


District, 

Population 
supported by 
agriculture 
(Order V.) 

Percentage of 
agricultural 
population 
to District 
population. 

Percentage on agricultural 

POPULATION OF— 

Actual workers. 

Dependents, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Amraoti • • 

• , • • 

• • 

450,826 

71-55 

7051 

29*49 

Akola . • 

• • » • 

0 0 ■ 

415,582 

71-34 

67-03 

32*97 

Ellichpur ,, 

• , • t 

* • 

199,993 

67-25 

[ 

65-99 

1 34-01 

! 

Buldana • « 

0 • 0 0 

« • 

312,963 

73 88 

' 72*57 

27*43 

Wun • • 

0 * 0 0 

0 0 

367,826 

78*78 

74*77 

25*23 

Basim , • 

« t ,0 

0 • 

268,877 

76*08 

74*24 

25*76 


ProTince 

• * 

2,016,067 

73-20 

70-94 

29*06 


Sub 

Tables. 
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OCCDPATION, 


Chap. XI. 
Sub 
Tables. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IH. 


Shoioing distribution of the Industrial Population by districts. 


District. 

Population 
supported by 
industries. 

Percentage 

Percentage on Industrial 

POPULATION OF — 

of industrial 
population 
to District 
population. 

Actual workers. 

Dependents. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Amraoti , . 

.. 

87,699 

1392 

56-81 

43-19 

Akola 

• « ■ • * * 

79,474 

13-64 

I 

55-66 

44-34 

Ellichpur , • 

.. 

48,298 

16-24 

57-61 

42 39 

Buldana . • 

« • t • • • 

53,676 

12*67 

65 90 

44 10 

Wun . • 


47,933 

10*27 

58-31 

41-69 

Basim 


37,326 

10-56 

55-28 

44-72 


Province 

354,406 

12-87 

56-56 

43 44 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. 

Showing distribution of the Industrial Population by Domestic and Factory Industries. 


Name of Industry. , 

Owners, 
managers 
and superior 
staif. ' 

Workmen , 
and other 
subordinates. 

Total actual ■ 
workers. 

Percentage on actual 
WORKERS OF — 

- 

Home 

workers. 

Factory 

workers. 

1 

2 

3 

‘ 4 

5 

6 

Oil Manufactures ».« ••• 

... 

6,637 

6,637 

98-70 

1-30 

Cotton 3Ianufacturcs 

69 

44,054 

44,123 

64-58 

S5’42 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 

Showing distribution of the Commercial Population by districts. 


District. 

Population 
supported by 
commerce. 

Percentage of 
commercial 
population to 
District popula- 
tion. 

Percentage on commercial 

POPULATION of— 

Actual workers. 

Dependents. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Amraoti 


... 

11,892 

P89 

42-36 

57-64 

Akola 

■ • ■ * » • 

... 

10,714 

1*84 

j 40'39 

59*61 

Ellichpur ... 


... 

4,Y93 

161 

1 

39' 72 

60-28 

Buldana ... 

... 

... 

i 

: 7,585 

1-71 

3912 

60-88 

Wun 


... 

4,305 

•92 

47'13 

52-87 

Basim ••• 


• * « 

5,579 

1-58 

41-37 

58 63 


Province 

»•« 

44,868 

1*63 

41-39 

58-61 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. 

Showing distribution of the Professional Population by districts. 


District. 

Population 
supported by 
profession. 

Percentage of 
professional 
population to 
District popula- 
tion. 

Percentage on professional 

POPULATION OF — 

Actual workers. 

Dependents. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Amraoti . • 

11,425 

1-81 

47 77 

52-23 

A.kola • • . • 

! 9,084 

1*56 

44-78 

65 22 

Ellichpur . « 

5,018 

1-69 

48-47 

51 53 

Buldana • • 

1 6,471 

1-46 

45-70 1 

64-30 

Wun « . 

4,068 

•87 

54-40 ' 

45 60 

Basim . . • • 

4,858 

1-37 

50*29 

49-71 

Province 

40,924 

149 

47*82 ; 

52-18 


Glisp* 2T* 
Sub. 
Tables. 
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OCCDPATION, 


Chap. XI. 
Sab. 
Tables. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. 

Showing occupations by Orders, 1901 and 1891, 


Order. 

Population sup- 
ported in 
1901. 

Population sup- 
ported in 
1891. 

Percentage of 
variation (+) 
or (— ). 

1 

2 

3 

4 

■ * 

1 Administration • • 

92,413 

86,464 

+ 6*88 

2 Defence . , 

1,995 

1,959 

+11*84 

3 Service of native and foreign states , , 

74 

20 

+ 2700 

4 Provision and care of animals • • • • 

24,693 

35,078 

— 29-61 

5 Agriculture • * , , 

2,016,067 

1,986,265 

; + 1-50 

6 Personal, household and sanitary services , , 

53,048 

72,301 

! - 26*63 

7 Food, drink and stimulants • • . . 

97,366 

84002 

+ 15 91 

8 Light, firing and forage • . , . 

18,115 

44,691 

- 59-47 

9 Buildings , , , , 

12,071 

18,101 

i - 33 *31 

10 Vehicles and vessels , * , , 

136 

292 

; - 53*42 

11 Supplementary requirements • . . , 

10,769 

10,183 

1 + 5 75 

12 Textile fabrics and dress 

99,046 

i 112,142 

1 - 11*68 

13 Metals and precious stones] • • « . 

35,286 

38,129 

-7*46 

14 Glass, earthen and stone ware • • , , 

17,115 

1 18,884 

-9*37 

15 Wood, cane and leaves, &c., • • , . 

40,055 

48,149 

-16*81 

16 Drugs, gums, dyes, &c., . . • . 

3,969 

3,745 

i +5*98 

17 Leather ,, ,, 

20,478 

23,883 

1 -14 26 

18 Commerce 

44,868 

52,671 

—14*81 

19 Transport and storage . • 

23,629 

29,687 

—20*41 

20 Learned and artistic professions • • 

40,924 

36,438 

+12*31 

21 Sport 

3,252 

3,490 

-6*82 

22 Earthwork and general labour 

49,307 

• . 

» • 

23 Indefinite and disreputable occupations 

2,281 

138,794 

— 98-36 

24 Independent • • • • 

47,059 

52,123 

— 9*72 


2,754,016 

2,897,491 

^ 4-95 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII. 
Showing selected occupations, 1901 and 1891. 


Occupation. 

Population 
supported in 
1901, 

Population 
supported in 
1891, 

Percentage of 
variation (+) 
or (-). 

Herdsmen , , , , 

16,290 

25,508 

— 3614 

Land occupants not cultivating . • . . 

40,832 

10,967 

+ 272-32 

Land occupants cultivating , , 

348,397 

642,689 

— 45-79 

Tenants, &c., cultivating , , 

160,331 

343,895 

— 53*38 

Field labourers • • , , 

1,347,448 

878,060 

+ 53*46 

Fish dealers . , , , 

7,943 

13,363 

— 40*56 

Grain and pulse dealers , , 

11,553 

8,920 

+ 29 52 

Firewood, charcoal and cowdung sellers . . « • 

10,386 

19,903 

— 47*82 

Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing mill operatives | 

22,293 

14,103 

+ 58*07 

and other subordinates. 




Cotton weavers : hand industry , . , , 

20,891 

27,212 

— 23*23 

Piecegoods dealers , , , , 

11.806 

15,973 

^ — 26*09 

Workers in gold, silver and precious stones 

17,956 

20,180 

— 11*26 

CarTCnters . , . , 

22,761 

28,942 

— 21*36 

Bankers, money-lenders, &c, , , , , 

14,805 

19,282 

- 23*22 

Shopkeepers^ and money-lenders* servants 

24,093 

12,910 

+ 86*62 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX. 

Showing occupations of females by Orders. 



Order. 


Number uf actual workers. 

Percentage of 
females to 
males. 

Males. 

Females, 


1 


2 

3 

4 

1. 

Administration • . 

. . 

34,707 , 

464 

1 34 

2. 

Defence • • 

• • 

923 

7 

•76 

3. 

Service of native and foreign states . . 


16 . 

•• 

•• 

4. 

Provision and care of animals . • 

- 

18,603 

795 

4*27 

5. 

Agriculture t • 

•• 

735,743 . 

.694,426 

94 38 

6. 

Personal, household and sanitary services 

•• 

24,335 

‘ 7,675 

31 54 

7. 

Food, drink and stimulants 


34,891 

18,431 

52 82 

8. 

Light, firing and forage » . 

•• 

6,305 

6,034 

113 74 

9, 

Buildings • • 


5,384 

722 

13 41 

10. 

Vehicles and vessels •• 

•• 

48 

722 

13-41 

11. 

Supplementary requirements • • 

- 

4,095 

1,444 

35 26 

12. 

Textile fabrics and dress • . 

*• 

36,713 

22,988 

62 62 

13. 

Metals and precious stones . • 

- 

14,385 

1,447 

10-06 

14. 

Glass, earthen and stone ware . . 

•• 

6,390 

■ 5,091 

79 67 

15. 

Wood, cane and leaves, &c. • • 

•* 

17,769 

4,780 

26-90 

16. 

Drugs, gums, dyes, &c. ♦ • ^ 

•• 

1,393 _ 

819 

58-79 

17. 

Leather • * 

•• 

8,929 

3,404 ■ 

38-12 

18. 

Commerce • • 

- 

18,213 

360 

1-98 

19. 

Transport and storage t • 

•• 

11,149 

183 

164 

120. 

Learned and artistic professions 

•• 

17,257 

2,314 

13 41 

21. 

Sport 

•• 

1,678 

408 

25-86 

22. 

Earthwork and general labour • • 

•• 

17,520' 

16,634 

94 94 

23. 

Indefinite and disreputable occupations 


11 

1.571 

14,281-82 

24. 

Independent • • 


23,067 

8,140 

35 29 




1,038,429 

798,137 

76 86 


Chap. XI. 
Sub- 
Tables. 


T 


T 
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OCCtn’ATION, 


Chap- XL 
Sub- 
Tables- 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE X. 

Showing occwpations of females by selected Groups. 


d 


No, or ACTUAL WORKERS. 

Percentage 

3 

O 

u 

c 

Name of occupation. 

Males. 

Females. 

of females 
to males. 

27 

Herdsmen • • • • « . • • 

13,199 

405 

3-07 

31 

Shepherds and goatherds , . • . • . 

4,286 

280 

6*53 

36 

Land occupants not cultivating « . • . 

10,977 

3,243 

29-54 

36a 

Land occupants cultivating , . 

119,115 

11,886 

9 98 

37 

Tenants not cultivating . . . • 

4878 

783 

1605 

3Va 

Tenants cultivating , , . . • . 

66,688 

4,331 

649 

38 

Farm servants . . , • 

75,314 

1,434 

1-90 

39 

Field labourers , . • . • . 

457,749 

672,637 

14694 

61 

Ooohs •• 

1,270 

285 

22-44 

64 

Indoor servants . . 

4,946 

2,274 

45-98 

65 

W ashermen , , 

4,672 

4,324 

92-55 

66 

Water carriers . . • . 

1,089 

190 

17-45 

74 

Scavengers • • • • • . • . 

1,031 

684 

56-64 

76 

Butchers and slaughterers , * . , , . 

2,734 

732 

2677 

78 

Cows and bufialo keepers and milk and butter sellers 

954 

1,045 

109-54 

79 

Fishermen and fish curers • . , . • . 

1,532 

487 

31-79 

80 

Fish dealers •• •• •• 

3,745 

1,107 

29-56 

96 

Flour grinders • . . . • • « • 

185 

5,433 

[ 2,936 76 

97 

Grain and pulse dealers 

4,583 

576 

12-62 

98 

Grain parchers • . . • • . 

741 

929 

t 

' 12537 

1 

101 

Oil sellers • . • • « • 

3,657 

2,484 

67-92 

1 

104 

Sweetmeat sellers « • « • • . 

1,214 

209 

17*22 

105 

Vegetable and fruit sellers •• 

1,370 

3,151 

! 84-01 

123 

Cardamom, beteldeaf and arecanut sellers • . 

1,339 

2,452 

18312 

124 

Grocers and general condiment dealers and staff * . 

1 9,196 

1,515 

16*47 

130 

Tobacco and snuff sellers » • • « « • 

864 

140 

16-20 

144 

Sellers of vegetable oil for lighting t # « » 

135 

1 93 

68-89 

149 

Hay, grass, fodder sellers • . • • « . 

2,036 

1 2,064 

101^38 

150 

1 Firewood, charcoal and cowdung sellers . • • . 

2,874 

3,822 

132-99 

155 

Brick and tile makers • . # • • • 

964 

444 

4606 

156 ; 

j 

Brick and tile sellers . . • . ♦ . 

781 

176 

22*54 

202 : 

Toy, kite and cage makers and sellers « • • • 

107 

115 

107-48 

208 

Makers of bangles other than glass . • • • 

30 

M 

1700 

209 

Sellers of bangles other than glass • • • • 

103 

95 

92-23 

211 

Sellers of glass bangles , » , , , • 

1,872 

792 

42-31 

216 

Flower garland imkm and seBers « • • • 

J 

98 

77-76 

217 

Makers and sellers of spangles, lingams and sacred 
threads. 

796 

104 

13*07 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE X. 


Showing occupations of females by selected Groups — (concld.). 




No. OF ACTUAL WORKERS- 


d 

Name of occupation. 



Percentage 




of females 
to males. 

p 

c 

b 

O 


Males. 

Females. 

222 

Harness (not leather) makers and sellers . • 

103 

28 

27-18 

223 

Saddle-cloth makers, embroiderers and sellers 

45 

14 

31-11 

251 

Persons occupied with blankets, woollen cloth and 

850 

207 

24-35 


yarn, fur, feathers and natural wool, 




252 

Wool carders .. •• •• •• 

• • 

177 

•• 

260 

Silk carders, spinners and weavers, makers of silk 

154 

85 

55-19 


braid and thread 




261 

Sellers of raw silk, silk cloth, braid and thread 

170 

191 

112-.35 

264 

Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing mills : opera- 

8,424 

5,590 

66-36 


tives and other subordinates. 



33 11 

258 

Cotton spinning, weaving and other mills ; operatives 
and other subordinates. 

1,205 

399 

601-08 

271 

Cotton cleaners, pressers and ginners • • • , 

922 

5,542 

272 

Cotton weavers : hand industry • ■ > . 

9,263 

3,935 

42‘48 

275 

1 

Cotton spinners, sizers and yarn beaters . » . . ’ 

749 

1,965 

262-33 

278 

Cotton dyers • • • • • • • . 

2,005 

850 

42-39 

289 

Dealers in raw fibres 

146 

107 

73-29 

304 

Piecegoods dealers • • • • • • 

4,838 

683 

12-05 

306 

Tailors, milliners, dress-makers and darners • , 

4,178 

3,061 

73-26 

323 

Brass, copper and bell -metal sellers • • • t 

770 

170 

22-08 

328 

Workers in iron and hardware • • # • 

4,990 

1,064 

21-12 

336 

Potters and pot and pipe-bowl makers • • • . 

2,108 

1,880 

89*18 

337 

Sellers of pottery ware 

3,154 

2,448 

77*62 

338 

Grindstone and millstone makers and menders • • 

911 

667 

7322 

345 

Dealers in timber and bamboos ■ • • . 

1,517 

652 

42*98 

347 

Baskets, mats, fans, screens, brooms, &c., makers and 

3,795 

4,038 

106*40 

378 

sellers. 

Persons occupied with miscellaneous drugs 

589 

290 

49*24 

379 

Ditto ditto dyes . . 

549 

431 

78*51 

386 

Leather dyers . . - . • • 

606 

279 

46*01 

387 

Shoe, boot and sandal makers . » 

7,354 

2,849 

38*74 

391 

Waterbag, wellbag, bucket and ghee-pot makers 

231 

108 

46*76 

392 

Bankers, money-lenders, &c, t • 

4,364 

332 

7*61 

446 

Religious mendicants, inmates of monasteries, con- 

9,154 

1,189 

12*99 

447 

vents, &c. . 

Church, temple, burial or burning ground service. 

673 

246 

36-55 

468 

pilgrim conductors, undertakers, &c. 

Practitioners witihout diploma • » • • 

382 

52 

13*31 

472 

Midwivea • • • • • • * • 

• • 

459 

• • 

490 

Actors, singers and dancers and their accompanists . . 

3,183 

257 

8-07 

492 

Shikaris, falconers, bird-catchers • . 

570 

142 

24-91 

499 

Tumblers, acrobats, wrestlers, professional cricketers, 

738 

206 

27-91 

502 

&c. 

Road, canal and railway labourers , , • . 

1,591 

612 

38-47 

504 

General labour • • • • • • • • 

15,833 

15,994 

101-02 

506 

Prostitutes, including saquins and neauchis 

•• 

1,571 

•• 

513 

Mendicancy (not in connection with a religious order) 

20,598 

7,961 

38-65 


Chap- XI. 
Sub. 
Tables- 
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JVcj/c,— In this subsidiary table only those occupations are shown from Table XV./4. the followers of which number more than 26, 
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Percentage returned as 
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Principal occupation. 

Herdsmen , . . . 

Shepherds and goatherds 

Land occupants not cultivating 

Land occupants cultivating . . 

Tenants, &c. not cultivating. . 

Tenants, &c., cultivating , . 

Field labourers . . 

Cotton cleaners, pressers and 
giuners. 

Workers in iron and hardware 

Bankers and money-lenders, &c. 

•jaqoin^ dnoj0 

!S 1 

!>>—*?£) :ox>r-0'-<X'5^| 
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